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The Congress Exhibition. hung in chronological order, under the | Among these illustrations some are 


VEN if there were no 
other object gained 
by the Interna- 
tional Congress, it 
might at all events 
be recorded that 
it has furnished an 
occasion for getting 
up a remarkable 

and most instructive exhibition of draw- 

ings illustrating the historical development 
of English architecture ; an exhibition 
which should have been, and we believe 
was, of great interest to the foreign archi- 
tects present, for we do not think that 
our national architecture and its charac- 
teristies are by any means so well known 
to Continental students as those of the 
principal Continental styles or schools 
aretous. And even to English architects 
this exhibition is of value, for it may be 
long before we see brought together 
“ain in one gallery so large and repre- 





sentative a collection of illustrations 
o English architecture. We only wish 
That it could remain open for three 


nionths instead of only for the present 

he historical exhibition is divided 
to four sections: (1) Norman and 
Early Gothie ; (2) Middle and Late 
Gothic; (3) Early Renaissance; (4) 
ater Renaissance; and the collection 
» drawings, which has been in progress 
lor a long time back, was made by a 
“ivision of labour, one or two architects 
undertaking to find the illustrations for 
each section. They have been admirably 





direction of Mr. Harrison Townsend 
and Mr. Forsyth, to whose labours in 
their arrangement members of the Con- 
gress are much indebted. 

In regard to the first section, it is a 
pity that the suggestion which we know 
was made by a distinguished Honorary 
Associate of the Institute, to include 
Saxon architecture and to start the first 
section with illustrations of the earliest 
indigenous work which could be classed 
as architecture, was not acted on. Con- 
sidering that this was especially an illus- 
tration of the development of English 
architecture, it seems rather a mistake 
to have constituted the exhibition in 
such a manner as to give the impression 
that the old Anglo-Saxon race had no 
architectural ambitions, and to repre- 
sent to our foreign visitors that we never 
had any architecture till we got it from 
the Continent. 

Durham commences the series of 
Norman and Early Gothic, at least in the 
catalogue numbering, for the crossing of 
St. Albans (19), which comes later in 
order, is earlier and more rudimentary than 
the Durham work. Iffey Church and 
the south doorway of Barfreston take 
their places among these examples of the 
Early Norman in which the ruling 
characteristics of what was to develop 
into Gothic architecture are already 
recognisable. Some of the illustrations 
of St. Albans are shown in Mr. Neale’s 
monumental drawings. Next comes 
Peterborough, the history of which, as 
in some other cases, is illustrated by a 
plan coloured to show the different periods. 





photographs, and one of these (51), 
a view in the south aisle, brings out 
curiously the effect of the rude and 
massive style of the architecture, with 
its jumble of lines and projections, and 
one thinks of the steps whereby the 
stateliness of Roman round-arched archi- 
tecture had degraded to this almost 
rough-hewn work, to rise again into a 
refinement and finish of another type. 
The Cathedrals of Norwich, Gloucester, 
and Canterbury, as well as some others, 
are illustrated by the plans made for 
the Rudder Cathedral series, and shaded 
so as to distinguish the dates of different 


portions. Mr. Harold Brakspear con- 
tributes historical ground plans 0! 
Fountains, Beaulieu, and Waverlev 


Abbeys, and Watton Priory, the latter 
in conjunction with Mr. St. John Hope, 
and Mr. Hope contributes his very full 
and valuable historical ground plan 
of Furness Abbey. In connexion with 
some of the Abbey illustrations it is 
interesting to see some of the beautifully- 
drawn elevations made by or under the 
direction of the late Edmund Sharpe, 
who did so much towards the adequate 
illustration of Gothic architecture im 
measured drawings. Westminster Abbey 
closes the first section of the exhibition ; 
among the drawings illustrating it is Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s ground plan showing 
dates of work, and the large and fine 
measured drawing of one bay of the 
Sacrarium, by Mr: E. Emlyn White, 
lent. by the Architectural Association. 
Among the illustrations of Lincoln 
Minster is a fine photograph of part of the 
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triforium of the Angel Choir (121); 
this should be compared with that in the 
aisle of Peterborough (31) before referred 
to; the comparison of the two furnishes 
a striking illustration of the progress 
in refinement of line and detail which 
Gothic architecture had passed through 
during the intervening period. 
The illustrations of the First period 
are almost entirely drawn from cathe- 
drals and abbev churches; with the 
Second period we come into a selection 
which includes smaller churches, and 
the late medieval mansion also puts in 
an appearance in the shape of such 
examples as Compton Wvnvates and 
Oxburgh Hall, of the gate tower of which 
there is a verv fine and effective photo- 
graph (263). One or two of the spire 
churches shown are of interest in relation 
to the proportion and desien of spires ; 
Snettisham. for instance (142, 143), with 
its tall slender spire with the very 
slightly emphasised lucarnes near the 
top of the spire, and (as one feels at once) 
exactly in the right place ; and Shottes- 
brooke (250), with its perfectly — plain 
spire, accentuated only at the angles by 
a roll moulding. shooting up from amid 
a collection of rather large lucarnes 
around the base. but with no break in tts 
line these. Both are examples 
of character in architecture obtamed by 
a very severe treatment of line and the 
concentration of decorative features at 
certam In the illustrations of 
Exeter Cathedral one may observe the 
fine and satisfactory eftect of the simple 
svmmnetrical lines of the neve vaulting 
(19%)), showing the last phase before the 
vaulting began to assume the plan which 
culminated in that of* the fan vault. 
In the illustrations of Bristol Cathedral 
one notices the curious freak in vaulting, 
in the free ribs in the roof of the Berkeley 
Chapel vestibule (208). which neverthe- 
is a useful comment on the vaulting 
vstem of medieval architecture, furnish 
ing ocular evidence of the fact that the 
ribs are an independent structure. Heck- 
ington Sedilia (244, 245) carry wus back 


above 


pots. 


to the days of our “ Bowman and 
Crowther in which Heckington and 


Kwerby churches were the pieces de 
and Mr. J. J. Cresswell’s 
drawings are a little in the old style 
of draughtsmanship, too. Illustrations 
of Winchester, York, Lichfield, Beverley, 
Worcester, and many others of the great 
cathedrals and churches containing late 
work, find place in this section ; some of 
the Norfolk «nd Suffolk churches. too. 
are represented ; among the illustrations 
of these is a coloured measured drawing 
by Mr. Joass of the well-known remark- 
able roof of Knapton church. There 
is a fine view of the interior of King’s 
College Chapel, and among the late work 


resistance 


is the large and eleborate drawing by 
Mr. H. ©. Cresswell of the sereen of 
Henry VIL’s tomb, which, like a 


good many other drawings in the col- 
lection, has appeared in our illustration 


pages. 

With the Early Renatssince Section 
“we begin to get more decidedly into the | 
region of secular and domestic work 


One of the first things that meets us is 
the exceedingly fine elevation drawing 
(325), by Vertue, of the gate to White- 
hall, once at the top of Old King-street. 
which many of our readers will remember 


as the narrow back street parallel with 
Old Parliament-street, from which it was 
separated by a block of houses now 
removed to make way for the widening 
of Parliament-street. This drawing, lent 
by Mr. Walter Spiers, is one of the most 
interesting things in the Third Section 
of the exhibition, both-in drawing and 
design. Illustrations of Cowdray 
House and Kirby Hall (331, 355 et se.) 
ilustrate finely the broad and bold treat- 
ment of large windows and pilaster orders 
found in various houses of Early Re- 
naissance date; the less known example 
of Cowdray is so like Kirby in its general 
treatment and features as to suggest 
more than an aceidental resemblance. 
Wollaton Hall, which has its own in- 
dividuality of treatment, also comes 
into this section. With these more 
stately examples of early Renaissance one 
mav controst Moreton Old Hall, in date 
Renaissance, in character much more 
medisval ; and Moyns Park, Essex (424), 
an example of what one may call the 
bav-window style, the front showing 
three large semi-octagon bays, spaced at 
equal distances, the whole height of the 
front. Another example which has its 
own peculiar stamp is Lanhydroe (464), 
one of the many instances of an archi- 
tectural taste in Cornwall peculiar to 
the county. In looking at this early 
Renaissance portion of the collection one 
cannot but be struck with the variety 
of treatment and uncertainty to be found 
among them; in the two previous 
sections we are continually in the presence 
of a development of architecture in one 
direction and in accordance with an 
underlying principle; in the Early Re- 
naissance section development has been 
arrested, or if there is development in a 
sense, it is in an irregular and accidental 
manner, and the examples impress one 
largely as experiments. 

And vet there is more of an tnstinet 
life in this than m the Fourth Section. 
in which English architecture has settled- 
down on a definite style, but it ts for the 
first time a course which is to a great 
extent imitative and second-hand archi- 
tecture. One value of this historical 
collection is that it brings out so foreibly 
the distinction between original and 
artificial or imitative development. The 
Karly Renaissance can hardly be called 
imitative, for though it adopts or adapts 
features from classic architecture, it 
uses them ina manner for which there is 
no classic precedent. With the Fourth 
Section we are in the Inigo Jones and 
Wren era, and thence to 1850. The 
Institute has lent from the Burlington 
collection an interesting set of original 
drawings by Inigo Jones, not, as may be 
supposed, remarkable for their execu- 
tion (except for what Jones and his con- 
temporaries would have called a certain 
“brio” about them), but. full of strange 
suggestions redolent of the taste for 
masque architecture in which the great 





| architect was led to fritter away a genius 
| Meant for *reater ond more permanent 
thing . The Institute lends alse its two 
| fine drawings. of comparatively modern 
| date, of Wren’s first design for St. Paul’s ; 
also Wren’s original... sketch. for the 
Greenwich dome, with a skeleton plan 
over it. Kent’s “Design for a Palace 
| at Whitehall” (524-7) is a correct and 
| not ineffective design in his rather timid 





manner. Various London steeples |,- 
Wren come into the show ; and Hought« 
Hall and Seaton Delaval ; and so we «, 
on to Burton’s Constitution Hill a1; 
with the quadriga on it as intended (: 
reminder that it ought to be place:| 
there now), and St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool; among the illustrations of which 
is a poor little perspective sketch |) 
water-colour by Elmes himself (that 
before the days when the professioj:| 
perspective “hand” assumed so larce 
w sway). Coekerell’s Liverpool Brac) 
Bank of England, one of ~the mos 
refined pieces of modern classic eve 
produced (669) is illustrated, and tli 
architectural procession closes with th: 
Houses of Parliament, illustrated | 
drawings and by models of the two 
towers and the central lantern (711) 

Contemporary work is illustrated by » 
very numerous collection of framed 
photographs in the large room in thie 
basement. Each architect made his ow) 
selection within a certain limit of size and 
number laid down; and the collection 
may be considered to be a fairly repre- 
sentative one. It was quite right to 
include the illustration of —contem- 
porary English work; there had. we 
believe, been some doubt at first as to the 
advisability of domg so, but we certain) 
think it would have been a mistake to 
have had a historical collection stopping 
at 1850, and then to have left the present 
day a blank, as if there had been no 
English architecture since then. But one 
contrast does strike one, in comparing 
the modern work with the ancient —a 
contrast that is not the fault of the 
modern architects; it is, the small 
amount of great and monumental! build 
ings that are found among the modern 
work. We began with cathedrals and 
hardly anvthing else; as the histor, 
goes on the tasks of architecture seen 
to become less and less dignified and 
monumental and the part taken in ther 
by pure architecture to become less and 
less, till we are landed at last in a col- 
lection mostly of comparatively smal! 
buildings for practical purposes, and 1: 
which architecture in the higher sense 
has become a secondary consideration, 
and can hardly obtain a footmg. Arch! 
tecture in modern days has become 
more practical; but where has her 
poetry fled ? 

The Octagon Gallery and the large 
gallery are hung with water-colours of 
architectural subjects; a proposal had 
been entertained to hang the large 
gallery with oil-paintings of this class, but 
it was abandoned on account of the 
difficulty which would probably be ex- 
perienced in getting together a suffi- 
ciently large collection. The _ firs' 
numbered drawing in the Octagon is rathe: 
an architectural drawing than a picture : 
an elevation of Claydon House, Buck« 
by Robert Adam ; little more than a fla’ 
wall with rectangular openings cut in it 
Probably there was (or is) a great de.! of 
charming decorative work in the in- 
terior, but externally it is certain!y 
low standard of house architectur: 
Among the drawings in the Octagon is « 
fine example of the old Girtinesque schoo! 
of water-colour, the drawing of the ol! 
Tower, West Gate, Gloucester (726), by 
Joseph Braddon. In the same root 
Tite’s painting showing various buildings 
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and designs by Inigo Jones combined into 
one picture, as Cockerell subsequently 
-ombined those of Wren in a similar 
manner. In the large room is a very fine 
series of water-colours, including a col- 
lection of drawings by Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers, and a collection of the work of the 
late George Devey; three charming 
drawings of old bridges by Mr. Ernest 
George ; interiors of St. Paul’s and of two 
of Wren’s churches by Mr. Fullevlove ; 
interiors of Westminster and Ely by 
Turner, and a fine one of the east cloister 
of Westminster by Mr. T. M. Rooke. The 
collection is not exactly representative, 
for water-colour drawings of architec- 
tural subjects are (in this country) a 
vast field, but it is a very good and in- 
teresting one. 

The furniture and silver sections of 
the exhibition should be of great interest 
to architects, both British and foreign. 
With regard to the former, one may say 
that so many exceptionally fine pieces 
have rarely been gathered together into 
so small a space. Ranged round the 
lower gallery in rough chronological 
sequence are to be found representative 
pieces of most of the styles prevalent 
in this country from the beginning of the 
XVIith to the begining of the XIXth 
centuries, Space has not allowed the in- 
clusion of any large pieces, but as a 


whole the collection which Mr. E. Guy | 


Dawber has brought together is a sur- 
prisingly good one, and should certainly 
afford our foreign visitors an insight into 
British furniture at its best. Mr. Sey- 
mour Lueas, M.A., lends some fine pieces 


of Gothic, a lady’s chair in oak being of | 


pirticular interest. Mr. Percy Mae- 
quoid’s Queen Anne lacquered cabinet 
is 2 superb piece, though one must sup- 
pose that the whole work was probably 
not executed in England. Of the same 
date are three or four chairs, followed 
by certain specimens of Chippendale 
work. Most notable of these latter is 
a long-case clock, only surpassed by an- 
‘ther in the Sheraton style which stands 
opposite. Both are the property of 
Mr. Alfred Davis, who also lends two 
Hepplewhite chairs, an Adam arm 
char, a dehghtful Pembroke table, and 
other XVIIIth century pieces. Mr. 
Kurghard’s two globes, belonging to the 
Adam period, are two of the most beautiful 
pieces of the kind ever exhibited. Mr. 
Cutler lends several pieces of satinwood, 
including a rather curious garden-seat ; 
and last, but by no means of least in- 
terest, are five old musical instruments, 
‘cluding a spinet made by Thomas 
Hitcheock about 1710, lent by John 
Broadwood & Sons. 

\ir. Starkie Gardner has been satisfied 
'o show few examples of silver work, but 
each piece is of much individual interest. 
lhe two steeple cups. respectively lent 
hv Mr. Leopold de Rothschild and Mr. 
Merpont Morgan, are each unique ; 
id two or three smaller pieces lent by the 

ite gentlemen must appeal to all those 
who are interested. in work of the kind. 
lt Samuel Montagu’s work by Paul 
' merie (ec. 1620-1751) fills a whole case, 
cud shows the artist at his best. Other 
‘ders are Mrs, Perey Macquoid and 
‘lr. B.S. Straus, M.P., whose tea-caddy, 
‘\ted 1728, and coffee-pot, dated 1749, 
“!) verhans the most interesting of the 
smaller pieces. 


ee ee 





NOTES. 


The Condition In consequence of reports 
of Westininster by the architects to the 

“Dean and Chapter, and to 
the Keclesiastical Commissioners, an ex- 
tensive scheme of restoration, or more 
correctly of repair, has been decided 
upon by the authorities of Westminster 
Abbey. The average annual expendi- 
ture on account of maintenance will be 
increased by about 4,000/. or 5,000/. 
a year during the next four or five years, 
with the object of refacing the greater 
part of the north front, where the stones 
are much decayed as the result of age 
and the deleterious effects of the London 
atmosphere. The suggestion has been 
made in the daily press that the vibration 
due to heavy motor vehicles is accelerat- 
ing the destructive work of nature, and 
in support of this theory it is said that a 
large piece of stone, which broke off a few 
days ago owing to a flaw, was probably 
shaken down by motor traffic. Evidence 
of this shadowy kind really does not seem 
to be worth printing, and we think it 
would be difficult to find any newspaper 
readers willing to believe that substantial 
inasonry structures are ready to fall to 
pieces on such small provocation as may be 
! occasioned by the slight tremor arising 
‘from adjacent road traffic Heavy 
motor vehicles. and especially omnibuses, 





them with sins they have not 
committed. : 


The THE most satisfactory fact 
Salisbury established at the coroner's 
Disaster, 


inquest on the Salisbury 
railway accident is that this regrettable 
‘ occurrence was not the result of defects 
in the rolling-stock or the permanent 
way, but was caused simply by the exces- 
sive speed of the train round the fatal 
curve. Mr. Jacomb Hood, Chief Engineer 
to the London & South-Western Railway 
Company—described by one of our daily 
contemporaries as “ Jacob Hood, Chief 
Resident Engineer ’—stated that the 
curve was quite safe for a speed of 30 
miles an hour, which is the maximum 
permitted by the company’s regulations. 
Other witnesses estimated the actual 
speed to have been from 50 to 70 miles 
an hour. The only reason for this 
excessive rate was the disregard displaved 
by the engine-driver to the regulations 
issued by the company and posted up in 
all the running shops on the line. 


The Collapse CAST-IRON columns are un- 
ot a Warehouse doubtedly convenient, but 

in Liverpool. being alwavs liable to hidden 
flaws and places of unsuspected weakness, 
they present risks from which built-up 
steel columns are exempt. An unusually 
heavy load, or the extension of a flaw, 
may at any time bring about failure 
without the least warning, as happened 
in Liverpool last month, when a large 
warehouse belonging to the Corporation 
suddenly collapsed owing to the fatlure 
of a main column in the basement. The 
| Coroner’s jury, in returning a verdict of 
| * accidental death,” on Thursday last 
| week, expressed the opinion that there 
should be stricter and more continuous 
i inspection of warehouses, no matter 








have a good deal to answer for just now, ! 
and that is all the more reason why the 
attempt should not be made to saddle 


whether they belonged to the Corporation 
or not. That is all very well, but th. 
most rigid examination will not revea! 
the presence of interior flaws, and th 
moral is that cast-iron ought not to be 
used now that we have at hand a far 
better material, and one that always 
gives timely warning of impending 
failure. 


The Labour returns for 
The Labour J . show. ‘ , vhole 
Market, une sho m a wh 
slight improvement in th 
principal trades, the Trade Union 
returns showing about 3:7 per cent. 0! 
their numbers unemployed, as compared 
with 5:2 per cent. at the same time last 
year. Allthe same, the figures relatin: 
to trade disputes show an increase, sinc: 
36,170 workpeople were affected by 
disputes in June, 1906, as compared 
with 11,855in June of the preceding vear. 
showing a loss of 338.700 working days 
as compared with 182,700 in the corre 
sponding period last vear. These figure: 
will be watched with interest, as we 
have always maintained that — the 
diminution in disputes was largely dur 
to the responsibility attached to th 
funds of the unions by the Taff Valk 
decision, and we anticipate the proposed 
legislation will directly affeet the number 
of strikes and disputes. 


: , Ir appears that the Attornev- 

he Trak ‘ ; 

Disputes Bin, General has given notice 
that amendments will be 


‘moved during the Committee stage of 





ee 


the Trades Disputes Bill which will make 
clause 4 reed, “ An action against a trade 
union or against anv members thereof 
on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union, for the 
recovery of damages in respect of any 
tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the trade union 
shall not be entertained by any Court.” 
In plain language this means that 
the Government. despite the protest 
made by the Attorney-General against 
dangerous class legislation, have decided 
to chimb down and accept the principle 
of non-liability on the part of trade 
unions for the illegal acts of then 
accredited representatives, which was 
aimed at in the Bill favoured by the 
Labour members. We recommend our 
readers to reperuse the eloquent term- 
emploved by the Attorney-General 1 
urging the House, in his introductory 
speech on the Government Bill, not to 
adopt the course which the Government 
are prepared now to recommend. That 
speech is the strongest possible comment 
that could be made on the clause now 
drafted by the Government. 

Raaployer A cuRIOUS contention was 

_ and raised in the recent case, 

Workman. Devonald rv. Prosser & Sons. 
The defendants had regularly employed 
the plaintiff for many vears as a rolierman 
at their tin works. The employment 
was regulated by certain rules, one otf 
which provided that “no person regu- 
larly employed shall quit or be discharged 
without giving or receiving twenty-eight 
days’ notice in writing.” The plantii 
was paid by piecework according to the 
amount performed. Owing to slackness 
of trade the defendants shut down 
their works on July 20, but gave the 
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plaintiff notice the following August 3. 
The defendants contended that the con- 
tract did not compel them to find work 
for the plaintiff when it would necessitate 
the business being carried on at a loss, 
and that this was a risk taken on himself 
by the plaintiff. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this contention did not find 
favour either in the Court below or in the 
Court of Appeal, and the plaintiff re- 
covered damages for this breach of 
contract. 


Landlord HE case of Lewes v. Baker, 
—— commented upon in _ these 
‘columns June 3, 1905, has 
been carried to the Court of Appeal. © A 
certain publichouse was let “ from May 
13 last until such tenancy shall be deter- 
mined as hereinafter mentioned at the 
yearly rent of 70/ ’—payable at quarterly 
intervals “in every year.” The agree- 
ment provided that either party could 
determine this t@pancy by giving the 
other party three calendar months’ notice 
in writing. The question two Courts 
have had to decide is whether the 
premises were let on a yearly tenancy, 
in which case the notice could only be 
given three months before the end of the 
vear, or whether it constituted a three- 
monthly tenancy. Having regard to other 
terms contained in the agreement, such, 
for instance, as that the tenant should 
repair, should pay the taxes, and be 
subject: to ejectment in case of miscon- 
duct, the Courts construed this as a 
vearly agreement, but a study of the 
decided cases on this subject shows how 
fine the line has to be drawn, and we 
again urge lessors and lessees to avoid 
such litigation by a little care in expressing 
their intentions at the time when they 
enter into such agreements. 
THe Kensington Borough 
Council have addressed _re- 
presentations to the Com- 
missioner of Police drawing attention to 
the annoyance caused to the inhabitants 
of the borough’ and the serious deprecia- 


Motor 
Traffic, 


tion in property caused by motor 
omnibuses and heavy motor traffic. 
In this representation it is stated 
that owing to this nuisance house 


property is being vacated with de- 
plorable results from a trading and 
rating point of view. If the inhabitants 
of the borough are vacating their houses 
hoping to find a relief from this nuisance 
in the suburbs or in the country they 
will soon discover they have but changed 
Seylla for Charybdis. The heavy traffic 
is Increasing in country districts, and the 
increased speed of the lighter motor 
vehicles in more open areas more than 
counterbalances the danger and annoy- 
ance caused by the omnibuses. Houses 
near highways are unletable and unsale- 
able, and crops are ruined by dust. The 
plain fact will have to be recognised 
that our highways are not constructed 
for heavy luggage trains or expresses. 
The former grind the surface into powder, 
and the latter raise this in the form of 
dust. A motor-car travelling twelve miles 
an hour does not raise a serious amount 
of dust, but above that speed it is an 
intolerable nuisance. How long are 
householders to maintain roads for the 
destruction of their own property ?_ That 
is a question owners of property are 





beginning to ask themselves; yet the 
efforts to abate the nuisance cause 
increased expense in maintaining roads 
and experimenting with costly material, 
an expenditure which is not borne by 
the motorists who cause the nuisance, 
but by the landowners, householders, and 
fruit-growers who chiefly suffer from it. 





The London THE London County Council 
vot vote Wiring Clauses, which were 
Wiring. passed by a Committee of 
the House of Lords last week, confer full 
powers on the sixteen boroughs who 
supply the County of London with 
electric energy to wire their consumers 
premises. This decision will probably 
affect, temporarily at least, the business 
of several wiring contractors. The 
London County Council is also authorised 
to lend the boroughs money to enable 
them to undertake the business of 
electric wiring on the hire-purchase 
system. The hardship inflicted on private 
enterprise by this decision is very slight. 
According to English law a contractor 
cannot remove his wiring if the tenant 
leaves, or if he does not continue to pay 
his instalments. ‘The wonder is, there- 
fore, that there are any contractors who 
are willing to run such obvious risks. 
It is only equitable that the London 
boroughs should have powers already 
possessed by some fifty local authorities. 
They are not allowed to manufacture 
fittings or apparatus, but they can supply 
on hire and set up any kind of electrical 
appliance. This will be greatly to the 
advantage of the small consumer. The 
usual basis for a charge for installing 
the electric light is a fixed price per lamp, 
and hence it is to the advantage of con- 
tractors to fix more lamps than are 
required. It was given on evidence that 
for plain fittings the usual price varied 
between 12s. 6d. and 17s. 6d. per lamp. 
So much, however, depends on local 
circumstances that we should have put 
the limits much farther apart. In our 
opinion the use of small electric motors 
for industrial and domestic purposes 
should be encouraged as much as possible. 
The Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration stated that they had started a 
system of lending out motors and electrical 
apparatus, but had given it up, as the 
appliances rapidly became “ antiquated.” 
We do not attach much importance te 
this failure, as there may have been other 
causes at work besides the “ antiquation 
factor.” On the other hand, the hiring 
system has proved most successful in 
Bradford, where the power of the motors 
connected with the mains in everyday 
work already exceeds 6,000 horse-power. 
We would point out to small consumers 
that corporations and supply companies 
can buy motors on the best terms, and 
that the advice they give as to the best 
motor to use is disinterested. 





Drains IN the annual Report from 
— the Chairman of the High- 
‘ways, Sewers, and Public 

Works Committee of the Borough of St. 
Pancras some statistics are given showing 
that a large proportion of the work carried 
out by the Borough during the past year 
ending March 31 has been necessitated 
by combined drains which have been 
converted into sewers, and the Report 





contains some observations on the state 
of the law governing this question. These 
remarks are on the whole well called for, 
since, as we have so often pointed out i 
these pages, the law is in a most unsatis- 
factory state. We however venture to 
think the Report misstates the law in 
one respect. The statement that a drain 
can be converted into a sewer even by a. 
surreptitious connexion with the drainaye 
of some other house is correct, but the 
Report goes on to say that “thus con- 
trary to a principle of English law a man 
is allowed to profit by his own wrong- 
doing.” From a judgment of Mr: 
Justice Channell’s, set out at p. 46 of 
Mr. Macmorran’s book on “Sewers anil 
Drains,” it will be seen that learned 
judge says he knows of no such case 
where an existing owner has been so 
allowed to benefit by his own wrong- 
doing ; and a study of the cases will show 
that the surreptitious junction has always 
been effected by some former owner. 
What is required is certainty in the law 
and an abolition of its many complica- 
tions and anomalies in connexion with 
matters of everyday life. But when this 
branch of the law is made the subject 
of fresh legislation it has also to be borne 
in mind that the principal function of 
local authorities and the main object 
of the rates is that a good system of 
drainage should be maintained by the 
authorities out of the rates. The muni- 
cipalities sometimes overlook this fact, 
and whilst levying rates are too anxious 
to throw the burden of repairing and 
maintaining drains on private owners, 
who thus pay out of two pockets at the 
same time. After all, privately main- 
tained drains should be the exception 
and not the rule. 





eet In a lecture delivered by 
jo de con Mr. Alfred Creer, City 
Engineer of York, before 
the Yorkshire Philosophical Institution, 
some interesting particulars were given 
relative to the past and present condi- 
tion of the Ouse between Goole and 
York. The great drawback of the river 
is the large amount of suspended matter 
in the water, and which is. deposited to 
such an extent as to form a serious 
obstacle to navigation, especially in the 
summer months. This has been the great 
difficulty of the last five hundred years, 
and in face of the continued accumulation 
of silt during long periods of drought, 
and in times of only ordinary rainfall, 
dredging would be futile. The evil 
is undoubtedly aggravated by the abstrac- 
tion of water for the reservoirs of the Leeds 
and Bradford Corporations. Of course, 
these reservoirs are filled normally in the 
winter, but water is also taken in summer, 
and so the river does not get the occasional 
floods that would be so useful in Julv 
and August for scouring the Channel: 
Mr. Creer considers the project most 
likely to bring about a _ permanent 
benefit to the Ouse navigation, so far as 
York is concerned, would be the con- 
struction of a lock and weir below Kel- 
field, but at present he has no definite 
proposal to make as to the form of well 
for adoption. As the value of the 
traffic now brought up from the Humber !s 
no less than three million tons, the subject 
clearly justifies action on the part ot the 
authorities. 
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Dr. J. Spencer Low’s 
Tran riydt! Report to the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the sanitary 
circumstances and: administration of this 
district throws some special light on 
possible causes of insanitary conditions 
aud consequent disease. For instance, 
while it is stated that the filthy con- 
dition of many of the houses is difficult to 
realise unless actually seen, it would seem 
that, however proper from a structural 
point of view may be the houses in which 
people of the class in question live, the 
occupants tend ina very short time by 
their habits and mode of life to degrade 
their habitations. Most of the dirtiest 
places Dr. Low saw in Merthyr and 
Dowlais were courts and back streets 
rarely traversed by the more respectable 
inhabitants of the district, public opinion 
being accordingly a matter which the 
inhabitants of such areas are not called on 
to consider; and he notes that after 
visiting a number of dirty houses he 
now and again came suddenly upon 
houses, not materially different in struc- 
ture from the others, which were very 
well kept; while also it became often 
obvious that the centre of the street 
divided a sanitary from an insanitary 
area. ‘The cause of these contrasts would 
seem to be a difference in ownership ; 
some houses in Merthyr being kept ciean 
because the landlord insists upon it, and 
some allowed to be dirty because the 
landlord does not take trouble in the 
matter. One of the worst features in the 
district seems to be the habit of disposing 
of the contents of ashpits and privies by 
tipping them on to refuse deposits in 
the district, of which seven existed at 
the time of Dr. Low’s visit, in some cases 
very near to dwellings. A more insani- 
tary practice can hardly be imagined. 
As Dr. Low rightly insists, all such refuse 
should be burned. 





Shoranad SOME property extending 
Fda over 2,520 acres in the 
PP°Y yarishes of Minster, East- 
church, and Leysdown, which is placed 
in the market, includes the Shurland, or 
Shorland, estate, with an interesting 
old house upon the site of the ancient 
castle. ‘The place is mentioned by 
Samuel Scott, the painter, in his account 
of the tour which he, Hogarth, John 
Thornhill (Hogarth’s brother-in-law), Tot- 
hall, and Forrest made in North Kent in 
1732. Hogarth made a drawing for 
Nicholls of the tomb in Minster Church, 
of Sir Robert de Shorland, with recum- 
bent effigy and the head of his horse as 
swimming in the sea, whom Edward 
knighted at Carlaverock. In the 
thurch—locally known as Horse Church 
—s the monument of Sir Thomas 
Cheney, K.G., Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, on whom Henry VIII. bestowed 
Minster Abbey. Cheney rebuilt the 
manor-house, Shurlands, in Eastchurch, 
with materials brought, it is said, from 
Vhilham Castle. Scott drew the reputed 
efligy of Cerenemo, the Spanish general 
captured by Drake, who died at the 
Nore and was buried there in 1591. The 
fine early XIVth century brass—con- 
jectured to be of French workmanship—of 
Sir John de Northwode and his wife, 
Joan de Badlesmere, is cited by Boutell 
in his “‘ Monumental Brasses and Slabs,” 
1848, and forms a notable study of 





military costume; the mailed figure of 
Sir John has been restored, but so as to 
show him cross-legged: a departure 
from the original design. Ewan Christian 
restored the church in 1880-1; it con- 
sists of St. Katharine’s aisle, built on the 
south side by William de Corbeuil, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1123-1136), 
for some Benedictines whom he rein- 
stated there, and of the church of the 
nunnery, founded in or about 668 by 
Sexberga, daughter of Anna, King of the 
East Angles, and widow of Ercombert, 
King of Kent, which during nearly two 
hundred years was the school of the 
princesses of that kingdom. 





London County THE “Annual Exhibition of 
Sch eneil ts Works executed by students 

and Crafts. of the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and 
Crafts in Regent-street was open to the 
public last week. The exhibition is 
always an interesting one, and the present 
is no exception ; as usual, the work com- 
prises a great variety of subjects—design 
in various forms, book-binding, silver- 
smiths’ work and jewellery, engraving, 
stained glass, cabinet work, carving and 
gilding, lace embroidery, miniatures, 
lithography, modelling, etc. In an exhi- 
bition of so wide a scope it is difficult to 
say in which section the best work is 
being done, though some of the crafts 
naturally attract the clever and more 
ambitious student. The miniature 
section is the most disappointing ; that 
of architectural design has but a very 
small following, though there is interest- 
ing work shown and good architectural 
sketching as well. The lithography is 
very interesting and of a high order of 
merit. There is good stained glass, and 
the gesso-work and carving are attractive 
for the suitability of treatment of design 
to the materials. Over 900 students 
have been enrolled during the session, 
being a great advance upon previous 
records. The new school in Kingsway 
is in course of construction. One of the 
features projected for next session is a 
day technical school for boys, preparatory 
to entering the silversmithing and 
kindred trades. 





At the Leicester Gallery is 
a collection of water-colours 
and drawings of the English 
School, among which are two very fine 
works by Collier (21 and 33). Copley 
Fielding’s “Storm at Sea” (14) 1s 
amusing as recalling the ancient system 
of sea painting—thunderclouds in the 
rear and foreground sails bright against 
them, which Copley Fielding in par- 
ticular employed so constantly that one 
hardly connects his name with anything 
else. There are some beautiful little 
works by Mr. Goodwin and Mr. 
Sutton Palmer, and a good example of 
James Holland (42), in which one sees 
Venetian buildings treated brightly and 
clearly instead of being reduced to 
smudges as by the modern practice. In 
an adjoining room is a collection of the 
works of two French painters. One of 
them, the late M. Boudin, attained a 
reputation which is borne out by this 
exhibition, especially in the two paint- 
ings, larger and smaller editions of the 
same subject, “Entrée du Port du 
Havre” (9 and 15); but his power in the 


The Leicester 
Gallery. 
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skiesgis over-rated in the “ puff ¢pre- 
liminary,” affixed to the catalogue, which 
also very much over-rates the work of 
the other painter represented, M: Lebourg, 
a shadowy and somewhat ‘blottesque 
landscape-painter with a sense of colour, 
best shown in No. 22, “ Soleil Couchant au 
Printemps.” We presume some pur- 
chasers are supposed tobe influenced 


by these laudatory prefaces prefixed to 


catalogues, or they would not be in- 
serted; but they are almost always 
exaggerations. * 8. 





silica M.¥ Aveusttn Rey, who 
M. Rey.” Obtained the first premium 
in thet.Four ation Roth- 
schild competition for th st designs for 
new artisans’ dwellin~ . Paris, and who 
is now in Londor .s a member of the 
Architectural Congress, shows by the 
exhibition of his collection of bold and 
powerful water-colour sketches at the 
New Dudley Gallery (169, Piccadilly), 
that he is an architect of very all-round 
ability. To produce the best plans in a 
competition for artisans’ dwellings, and 
to fill a gallery with picturesque’ sketches 
of mountain scenery, is evidence of an 
unusual versatility of talent; and we 
recommend M. Rey’s architectural col- 
leagues at the Congress to look at his 
water-colours. 
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EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 

AmonG the many interesting exhibits of 
the British School of Archwology in Egypt 
now on view at University College are models 
of the town and temple of Onias and the 
Hyksos Camp. These sites lie on the eastern 
side of the delta between Cairo and Ismailia, 
and are contiguous. Although they are of 
widely different character, their historical 
relationship is very close. Professor Petrie 
has not only proved this, but has also proved, 
in the most convincing manner, their rela- 
tionship to the upper and lower cities of 
Jerusalem. 

The Hyksos or Shepherd Kings were a 
rude, uncultured, nomadic people of Semitic 
origin, with no knowledge of building. Their 
history and the nature of their unaccountable 
conquest have, up to the discovery of their 
camp, been veiled in obscurity, and the light 
now thrown upon these by Professor Petrie’s 
last season’s work is perhaps the only know- 
ledge we have of this strange people. We 
are enlightened regarding their history by 
the chronological classification of more than 
two dozen kings of the Hyksos age during: 
a@ period ranging from the XVth to the 
XVIth dynasties. The nature of their con- 
quest has been proved to have been the 
superior fighting value of well-organised 
archery over hand-to-hand fighting, which 
latter was the method of the Egyptians. We 
have only to look at less ancient history to 
find proof of this. The remarkable value of 
scientific: excavation and careful analogy in 
deducing such facts is illustrated in Professor 
Petrie’s work here. The camp measures 
about 1,500 ft. square, and is surrounded by 
a huge bank about 200 ft. thick at the base. 
The outside face of this bank is sloped back 
to an angle of 40°, and is covered with a 
thick coat of stucco. No stone or timber 
work is used; consequently there is no gate- 
way. The entrance is by one sloping road- 
way 200 ft. long, rising to the top of the 
bank, the bank at either side of this 
point being ‘strengthened in a manner 
which allowed of more effective flank defence. 
This defence was by archery, and its 
efficiency can be judged when it is understood — 
that the steep stucco slopes surrounding the 
camp rendered assault by sudden rushes im- 
possible, while the long steep road to the 
entrance, filled with fine ris and exposed 
to the arrows of the defenders on the flank- 
ing heights, made assault from that quarter 
equally difficult. 

Soon after its construction the camp was 
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surrounded by strong walls of Egyptian 
character, evidently built by forced Egyptian 
labour. They are monumental evidence of 
the thorough nature of the Hyksos conquest. 

The artificial mound which lies to. the 
north-east of the camp was not formed until 
150 B.c., when the Jews, led by Onias the 
High Priest, fled from the persecutions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and settled in Egypt. 
This mound 1s still known as Tell el Yehudi- 
yeh (the mound of the Jews), and occupies 
an area of about six acres, rising to a height 
of over 70 ft., and crowned by buildings. 
Its form is in general a replica of the Temple 
Hill of Jerusalem on a smaller scale, and 
on it was built a temple after the model of 
the Temple of Zerubabel, which was built 
after the captivity. The dimensions are 
smaller, and in this respect correspond to 
the rather vague description of Josephus. 
The main topographical features have 
been maintained, and the curving Tyro- 
pwon Valley, which separates the Temple 
Hill and Western Hill of Jerusalem, 1s 
echoed in the flat which separates the 
‘artificial mounds of the Temple Hill of 
Onias and the camp of the Hypsos. The 
form of the Temple Hill has been observed, 
and the walls follow a contour closely resem- 
bling the original. Fragments of masonry 
discovered are of a type of bossed and mar- 
gined stones which is common to Palestine, 
and which prevailed at that period. The 
reconstruction of the walls of Jerusalem by 
Nehemiah is of this character, and 10 such 
type is to be found elsewhere in Egypt. 
Architectural fragments show a debased 
Greek style, called by Professor Petrie 
“(Qreco-Egyptian.” An exactly similar 
character can be seen in the remains of the 
Asmonean period in and around Jerusalem. 
It is unlikely that the Zerubabel temple, 
which was built about four centuries earlier, 
showed this characteristic. 

There are many points of Jerusalem topo- 
vraphy raised by this discovery, and we 
await with interest their future develop- 
ments. The discovery is a striking example 
of the extraordinary tenacity of the Jews 
to the memory of their holy place and the 
sacred hill on which it stood, even to the 
point of building its fellow with their own 
hands and erecting thereon a temple which 
was a model of that from which they had 
been driven. 





ANCIENT EARTHWORKS AND 
FORTIFIED ENCLOSURES. 


We have received the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ancient Earthworks and Fortified 
Enclosures, which was presented to the Con- 
gress of Archeological Societies on the 4th 
inst. The Committee, at the commencement 
of the Report, express their disappointment 
that the archeological societies of the country 
have not yet been able to undertake the 
systematic scheduling of the ancient earth- 
works and defensive enclosures in their re- 
spective districts, and they urge the import- 
ance of the publication of such lists im 
Transactions, and as separate pamphlets, 
which can be distributed, not only to the 
owners and occupiers of the sites, but also 
amongst the county, borough, rural, urban, 
and district councils, whose members may be 
able to use influence to prevent the destruc- 
tion or mutilation of the remains of many 
early fortresses, camps, and_ strongholds 
throughout the land. 

In regard to the destruction of such works, 
so valuable in a historical sense which is still 
going on, the Report publishes the following 
tabular statement, which we reprint in full :— 

“The destruction or mutilation of defensive earth- 
works, and even more of tumuli and barrows, 1s 
constantly proceeding in many parts of the country, 
but passes unnoticed or at least unrecorded in most 
instances. a oa 

Cases which have come under notice include :— 

Charlton, Kent.-The hill upon which is the last 
remnant of the once important camp was long since 
quarried on the north-east, and now the south- 
western side is in process of rapid removal. ; 

Grindon Hill, uear Sunderland.—The destruction 
of a double barrow on the summit of the. hill is 
recorded in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Autiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne. (Ser. 3, Vol. II.. 
1905.) 

Woodbury, Stoke Fleming.—This_ fine prehistoric 
Devonshire work is being demolished for agricultural 
purposes 

Ham Hill, near Montacute, Somerset.—This large 
and important earthwork is threatened with mutila- 
tion by the extension of quarrying operations. 





Quarry Wood, Loose, Kent.—The rampart of the 
“camp” is being further destroyed at its northern 
end by the extension of the quarry. . 

Painswick Hill Camp, Glos.—Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
writes :—‘ The ancient entrance (S.E.) is being 
vigorously attacked for ragstone. The quarrymen 
are taking the terminations of the two successive 
lower ramparts, and the fosse between these, and 
eating it up! This camp is triangular in form, 
stands 927 ft. above sea level, contains about 2% 
acres, and is still surrounded on two sides (W. and 
8.) by its double fosse. The N. side has severely 
suffered from quarrying in other days, and merely 
preserves its shape in the foundations of the 
quarried out ramparts.’’ There is reason to hope 
that further destruction will not be permitted. 

Lewes Castle.—Learning that a proposal had been 
made to erect a building for the accommodation of 
the Sussex Archeological Society’s Library in the 
fosse of Lewes Castle, the Committee made an 
urgent appeal to that Society to spare the site, 
pointing out that it “is the only remaining open 
portion of the encircling fosse from which was thrown 
up the great mount of the Castle,” and that any 
building would “inevitably destroy the character- 
istic features of this last remnant of a most im- 
portant part of the original defences.” ‘ 

The Sussex Archzological Society is to be heartily 
congratulated that, at. a meeting held on May 25, 
it was decided by a unanimous vote not to build 
on the fosse.”’ . 

The Committee have also been in com- 
munication with the Ordnance Survey with a 
view to obtaining more full and accurate 
delineation of ancient remains in the ordnance 
maps; an object with which the Directors of 
the Survey are entirely in sympathy, but 
observe on the difficulty experienced by the 
surveyors in obtaining accurate archeological 
information in regard to such remains. — 

Lord Balcarres is the President of the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, 
F.S.A., the Hon. Secretary. Communications 
can be addressed to the Royal Societies Club. 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT TRIBUNAL 
OF APPEAL: 


THE MerropotitaN Ratnway CoMPANY v. 
Lonpon County CouNcIL. 


On Thursday last, at the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tute, Great George-street, Westminster, the 
Tribunal of Appeal heard an appeal by the 
Metropolitan Railway Company against the 
certificate of the Superintending Architect of 
Metropolitan Buildings, dated June 11, 1906, 
defining the — line of buildings on the 
south-east side of Euston-road, St. Maryle- 
bone, between Cleveland-street and Bolsover- 
street, and on the western side of Cleveland- 
street aforesaid, between Euston-road and 
Buckingham-street. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. Cunning- 
ham Glenn appeared tor the Metropolitan 
Railway Company; Mr. Whateley for the 
owners of 365, Euston-road; and Mr. 
Ricketts for Watney, Coombe, & Co., were 
interested in a public-house in the road. 
The London County Council was represented 
by Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mp. 
Moresley White. 

Mr. Macmorran, in opening the case for the 
Metropolitan Railway, said that his clients 
were owners of certain lands and buildings in 
Euston-road which they acquired under an 
Act of the year 1898 for ventilation p S. 
The Company were now desirous of rebuild- 
ing on the site, which was at the corner of 
Cleveland-street_ and Euston-road. They did 
not take any objection to the building line 
laid down in respect of Cleveland-street, but 
they asked the court to say that the Super- 
intending Architect was altogether wrong as 
to the line of building which he had laid down 
for Euston-road. As fixed, the line would 
cut clean through buildings belonging to the 
Company, and would go right through the 
middle of a public-house. His contention was 
that it was no part of the duty of the Super- 
intending Architect to fix a building line—all 
he had to do was to determine judicially 
where the line was. The existing buildings at 
the present time came up to the pavement, 
and his (learned counsel’s) contention was 
that the general line must be determined 
having regard to the existing buildings. That 
had not been done in this case, and he, there- 
fore, asked the court to say that the Super- 
intending Architect. was wrong. 

Mr. Whateley next addressed the Tribunal, 
and maintained that it was impossible to sug- 
gest that the building line in the block 
between Southampton-street and Cleveland- 
street was so set back as to form a recess or 
crescent. All that could be said about that 
block was that some of the buildings did not 
come as far forward as the general building 





line in the street. It was impossible to argue 
that because one house was set back a little 
from a neighbouring house, that that one 
house altered the general building line of the 
street. 

Mr. Matthew Garbutt, F.R.I.B.A., gave 
evidence in support of the appellants’ case. 
He said there were certain houses that were 
set back betwen- Bolsover-street and South- 
ampton-street, but, in his opinion, the build- 
ing line was the same as in the other parts of 
the street from Tottenham Court-road up to 
the pavement. If the certificate of the Super- 
intending Architect was adhered to, it would 
mean that the building line would cut through 
part of 179, Cleveland-street, which was a 
three-story building; also adjoining premises 
of one story, and it would also cut into a 
corner building of three stories near tlic 
public-house. The line adopted by the 
London County Council architect ignored the 
existing buildings of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Avory, 
witness said he was not aware that 381, Euston- 
road was erected under a consent given by 
the old Metropolitan Board of Works in 
April, 1864. He admitted that, as regarded 
that portion of Euston-road between South- 
ampton-street and Bolsover-street, all the 
buildings that were in front of the Super- 
intending Architect's line were one-story 
buildings, mostly of corrugated iron. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning, F.S8.I., F.R.I.B.A., 
said that, in his opinion, the line determined 
by the Superintending Architect altogether 
ignored the buildings betwen Bolsover-street 
and Cleveland-street. In his judgment the 
general building line came up to the back of 
the pavement, and was substantially the line 
fixed by the Tribunal of Appeal for the 
Euston-road, some years ago. 

Replying to Mr. Avory, witness said that, 
if it was a fact that 381, Euston-road was 
erected under a consent of the old Board of 
Works that would constitute the general 
building line, in his opinion. He admitted 
that there were breaks in the building liné ou 
the south side of Euston-road. 

Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., in reply 
to Mr. Whateley, said he had resided in 
Fitzroy-square at the back of Euston-road 
for nearly forty years. In 1869 he made a 
survey of the buildings as they existed then 
from the forecourt of 365, and they were in 
exactly the same position as they were now. 
He totally disagreed with the building tine 
as laid down by the Superintending Architect 
of the London County Council. 

For the respondents Mr. Avory called Mr. 
Kl. J. Lancaster, a chief clerk in the Building 
Act Department of the London County 
Council, who put in the papers relating to the 
consent given by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the erection of the buildings in 
Kuston-road, already referred to. 

Mr. Avory, for the London County Council, 
said the contention of Mr. Macmorran really 
came to this: That it was improper for the 
purpose of defining a general building line 
between Cleveland-street and Bolsover-street 
to draw any line which cut through any exist- 
ing building. A conclusive answer to that 
was that the Tribunal had, in many instances, 
defined a building line which cut through 
existing buildings. In the case in question 
they had the further fact that some of the 
buildings which were at present in advance 
of the line laid down by the Super- 
intending Architect were either unlawfully 
there, or were there because they had been 
erected under a specific consent given by the 
Board of Works, which he (learned counsel) 
submitted was conclusive evidence that, at 
the time they were erected, they were in 
front of the general building line. Looking at 
all the circumstances of the case, he submitted 
that the Superintending Architect was 
entitled to take into account, in fixing the 
general building line, the buildings at the 
corner of Bolsover-street, the public-house, 
and 177 and 179, Cleveland-street. It was a 
very plausible argument that the building line 
ought not to cut through buildings, which had 
existed for years; but when that was (one, 
and the owner was called on to rebuild, the 
London County Council was bound to pay 
him compensation under sect. 23 of the Act. 

Mr. Macmorran, Mr, Whateley, and Mr. 
Ricketts, having again addressed the Tribunal, 
the President announced that the court would 
consider its decision. 
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The $nternationat Congress of Architects. 





HE Congress commenced at ten on 
Monday morning by an “ Informal 
Reception by the President ” at the 

Grafton Galleries. The main 

object of this arrangement was to afford an 

opportunity for all the visitors to make the 
acquaintance of the President and to be able 
to inform themselves as to the arrangements 
of the bureau and find out from the commence- 
ment where to go for any information as to the 
proceedings. ‘The arrangement answered very 
well; a large number of visitors, English and 
foreign, attended, and. after presentation to 
the President were able to look about them, 
to meet friends or be introduced to those 
whom they knew by name but not by sight, 
and to inspect the manner in which the 

Grafton Galleries had been utilised for the 

purposes of the Congress. 

The system has been to make the Grafton 
Galleries the headquarters for everything, the 
bureau being formed at the end of the large 
room, and the telegraph and post-office in the 
Octagon Room. The large room was the place 
for most of the sectional meetings, where 
papers were read and discussed; the lower 
end of it became unavoidably a passage, but 
owing to the size of the room this did not 
appear to cause any inconvenience to the 
proceedings at the dais end. The sectional 
meetings which were carried On simultaneously 
with those at the Grafton Gallery were held 
at the Institute rooms, which otherwise were 
not in use, everything else being concentrated 
at the Grafton Galleries. There could not 
have been a better place, both on account of 
its central position and its numerous and 
well-lighted rooms. It is satisfactory to 
record this, as we know that the choice of 
central quarters had given the executive com- 
mittee a good deal of anxiety; various places 
were proposed and examined with this object 
and rejected as unsatisfactory, and we think 
the final choice could not have been better. 

Of the various rooms at Grafton-street. 
besides the large gallery, the long galleries 
beyond it on the ground floor were hung with 
the remarkable collection of historical illustra- 
tions of English architecture, of which we 
have spoken more fully on another page; the 
lage room in the basement was utilised 
for the illustrations of contemporary archi- 





teture, and the collection of old _ fur- 
niture and silver work; in the basement 
also was found place for the ladies’ 


room, which we imagine must have been 
everything that the lady visitors could 
wish for, if we may judge from what we 
heard of the consultations and undertakings 
with reference to it. Various members of 
the ladies’ committee also made themselves 
kindly serviceable to the foreign visitors at 
the first meeting by acting as interpreters to 
those who had no English, a service which 
was evidently appreciated in the most cordial 
manner, 

At the Guildhall meeting on Menday after- 
toon the President and members of the 
Executive Committee, and the Lord Mayer 
and his retinue, waited at the door of the side 
sallery for the Duke of Argyll and the Prin- 
cess Louise, and on their arrival Mrs. Belcher 
presented the Princess with a_ beautiful 
bouquet on behalf of the Ladies’ Committee. 
he whole party then passed up the staircase 
ind through the picture gallery to the plat- 
form of the Great Hall, which was occupied 
by a crowded audience. 

Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall. 

The inaugural meeting at the Guildhall 
was held by permission of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of the 
City of London, and a large gathering of 
members of Congress and ladies assembled 
at three o'clock, and H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise and His Grace the Duke of Argyll, 

‘C., were received by the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Ladies’ Committee. Among 
‘nose present were the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress and the Sheriffs, the United States 
Ambassador, the Greek Minister, Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., 
“ir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir William Emerson, 
tofessor Aitchison, R.A., Mr. Alfred East, 





R.A., Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A., Sir 
John Taylor, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, Professor 8S. H. Cap- 
per, Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. John Slater, Mr. 
H. H. Statham, and many others, and, in 
attendance on the Princess, the Hon. Nona 
Kerr and Capt. Geoffrey Probert. 

The chair was subsequently taken by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, who briefly 
welcomed H.R.H. the Princess Louise and 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll, and then 
surrendered the chair to the chairman of the 
meeting, the Duke of Argyll, who called upon 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
deliver a 


Presidential Address of Welcome. 

Mr. Belcher said: Your Royal Highness, 
my Lord Duke, your Excellency, my Lords, 
ladies, and colleagues,—As President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects I have 
the honour of being invited to preside over 
the work of this the seventh International 
Congress of Architects, and on behalf of the 
Kxecutive Committee I take the earliest op- 
portunity to heartily welcome the distin- 
guished delegates and architects who have 
honoured this country by their presence, and 
to assure them of our high regard and esteem. 

[ feel sure that the members of the Congress 
will be gratified to know that His Majesty 
King Edward VII. has been graciously 
pleased te be the patron of the Congress, that 
the Prince of Wales has consented to be its 
Hon. President, and that the Royal family 
have in other ways shown an interest in our 
proceedings which has been, and will continue 
to be, a great incentive and encouragement to 


us. 
The Royal Princess whose kindly and 
gracious presence we welcome amongst us 
to-day is not only herself a distinguished 
sculptor, but has shown a keen and discrimi- 
nating appreciation of art in all its forms. 
The artistic tastes and interests of the Prin- 
cess Louise are as well known to our con- 
fréres from other lands as they are to us. 
Gentlemen, I have every hope that our 
deliberations will prove of great interest and 
value, and will tend to the advancement ot 
our beloved art throughout the world. It is 
by interchange of ideas, comparison of 
methods, and the statement of experiences 
under new and changing conditions that that 
advancement will be assured. These Con- 
gresses, therefore, may be expected to bring 
in their train fresh life and vigour, increased 
enthusiasm, broader views, and new ideas 
which cannot fail to benefit the community at 
large. I say “community” advisedly, 
because the fact is beginning to be recognised 
that architecture as a fine art is not, or must 
not any longer be, one of the luxuries of 
the rich, but is of vital importance to the 
physical and moral well-being of all sorts and 
conditions of men, especially in cities and 
large towns. Environment is a tremendous 
factor in education and development. A 
man’s surroundings have enormous power over 
him, whether for good cr for evil; a power 
that. acts continuously, without cessation 
almost, we may say, by day and by night. 
This fact is being more and more clearly recog- 
nised every day, and efforts, we hope, will 
be made to introduce a stricter supervision 
over buildings of every kind, that a better 
order of things may gradually be created. 
But here, at the very outset, we are con- 
fronted by a popular misconception concern- 
ing the true nature of architecture. In past 
years public interest has been almost limited 
to the scientific side of the question, viz., that 
houses and other buildings should be well 
built, sound, and wholesome; that drainage 
and ventilation should be carefully attended 
to, and other so-called “ practical” matters. 
Occasionally, and more frequently of late, a 
certain amount of ornament and so-called 
style has been demanded, and this has been 
thrown in or daubed on afterwards. and the 
result dignified with the name of architecture. 
Such work is not true architecture at all. 
It is mere building—sound and good. perhaps, 
but still mere building—plus certain orna- 





mental and decorative features. Now, if our 
architecture is to be an elevating and refining 
influence; if it is to be an enduring power 
for good; still more, if it is to be a witness 
to coming generations of earnest purpose and 
high aspirations, of moral power and _ intel- 
lectual greatness, the artistic element must 
not be something merely added ; it n.ust inter- 
penetrate and blend with scientific knowledge 
and experience from the very first. 

Architecture is both a science and an art, 
and the mathematical symbol of the relation 
beiween the two is not that for mere addition 
(+), but for multiplication (x). In other 
words, science supplies the facts and the laws 
which art takes and presses into the service 
of noble ideals. The scientific and artistic 
elements in a good building may perhaps to 
a certain extent be distinguished, but they 
cannot be separated; they are as inseparably 
connected as mind and body 

The primary motive for all building lies 
in the practical needs of life, in the demand 
for shelter and comfort; but the architect's 
work calls for a much wider range of thought 
and purpose than is necessarily implied in 
such provision. If the task entrusted to him 
is to be honourably as well as adequately ful- 
filled he must be an artist, with an artist’s 
motives, aspirations, and ideals, as well as a 
man of practical skill and scientific know- 
ledge. In this way the elementary necessities 
of life may be made to serve high and noble 
ends, and much that is elevating and refining 
may be brought into the lives of the people. 
as a silent but continuous power for good. 
Their homes, the streets they traverse,. and 
the buildings they work in may all be made, 
as Lord Leighton once observed, to contain 
“the fire-germ of living beauty,” quickening 
and invigorating the deep springs of health 
and joy. 

The proceedings of this Congress and the 
publicity attaching to them wiil help, we trust, 
to bring this important subject into greater 
prominence; and we shall, I am sure, find, 
as we have often before found, the public 
Press most ready and most powerful in help- 
ing on anything that concerns the common 
weal. a 

It may perhaps be as well here to inform 
those of our hynoured guests who are not 
yet aware of the fact that in this country we 
have no Minister of Fine Art or similar 
authority to watch over the interests of the 
public in this respect of the art, as distin- 
guished from the science, of building. We 
have a “ First Commissioner of Works,” it is 
true; but, however able and enlightened he 
may be, tradition and custom limit his activity 
and his authority within certain fairly well- 
defined lines. There has been, however, of 
late, amongst the educated portion of the 
public, 2 wonderful awakening to the interest. 
and value of architecture as a fine art. On 
all hands we discover a receptive spirit, a 
disposition to inquire, and a readiness to 
learn something of the mystery of our art— 
not merely to admire and study its past 
achievements, but, treating it as a living art, 
to ascertain its true functions and vital prin. 
ciples. Everywhere intelligent men are ask- 
ing how they may distinguish between good 
and bad; and asking, too, why this is good 
and that bad. ; 

We are taking steps to supply the public 
with some simple criteria of a general charac- 
ter which may serve as a basis for the forma- 
tion of a critical taste and sound judgment, 
and the question of how best to carry this cut 
is a subject that will come before the Con- 
gress for consideration and discussion. If 
we can thus give the public an insight into 
some of the living principles of our art—and 
here | beg to emphasise the word “living” 
—we shall unlock to them a veritable store- 
house of interest and information. For. no 
man has a richer field lying before him for 
exploration and research than the man who 
takes an intelligent interest in architecture, 
who can appreciate its points, and decipher 
its meaning. Everywhere, at every turn, he 
finds a new “subject” to. exercise his_ per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties upon. Every 
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truly good work will be to him a fund of 
information, as well as a revelation of charac- 
ter and purpose. He will read the mind of 
a people in their buildings, and understand 
the social conditions that prevailed in each 
age. For all true architecture is instinct with 
life, the life of its people and of its age. We 
may study the thoughts and purposes of past 
generations, not only in their poetry and their 
prose, but also in the architectural work that 
they leave behind them. No historian’s ver- 
dict is more reliable than that which is writ- 
ten with a pen of iron in brick and in stone. 

How much have we learnt of the brilliance 
of Greece and the majesty of Rome from the 
monuments of their architecture that have 
survived! So also our buildings tell of our 
daily life and doings, of our noble aims or 
our sordid interests, of our broad, large- 
hearted views or of narrow-minded selfishness. 
A private residence is an index to the charac- 
ter, tastes, and disposition of its owner. So, 
too, our public buildings will declare aloud 
to after generations the ideals and sentiments 
that govern our municipal and national life. 

The educational value and historical interest 
and importance of architecture are enhanced 
by the fact that, unlike literature, archi- 
tecture is cosmopolitan and universal in its 
language; its great works, its priceless 
treasures, are open to be known and read of 
all. Every nation, it is true, has its own 
acents and its peculiar idioms even in archi- 
tecture; but this is to be counted for a gain 
rather than a hindrance by the man who 
visits other lands. As he travels from one 
country to another, or even from one city to 
another, he finds an infinite diversity of ex- 
pression, throwing an ever-shifting light — 
the various aspects and sides of human life 
and thought and feeling. Many a record of 
the past, too, is opened to his eyes, speaking 
of men and manners that have passed away. 

The study of architecture may indeed be 
made one of the most entrancing of pursuits; 
but if it is to be delivered from that touch 
of pedantry, that archeological flavour, that 
so often clings to it, the student must be 
brought into contact with living principles. 
The monuments of the past, as well as the 
work of to-day, must be read and judged 
in the light of those principles that hold good 
for every age and for every nation. 

In addressing my brother architects from 
other lands—and 1 am proud to see so many 
distinguished men amongst them—I may ven- 
ture to point out that our architecture, like 
that of other nations, has a distinctive charac- 
ter of its own, being of a severer and graver 
type than is found elsewhere. This is partly 
accounted for by the dull grey atmosphere 
which so constantly wraps us round, by the 
comparative rareness of clear and sunny skies, 
and our generally unfavourable climatic con- 
ditions; but I am afraid we must not throw 
all the responsibility upon nature. We are 
insular in character and disposition—there is 
no doubt about it—and more so perhaps as 
individuals than in our corporate life. Every 
man is his own island—a sort. of moated 
grange, in fact, with the drawbridge habitua- 
ally raised. We are reserved and apt to shut 
ourselves up within ourselves. In ‘our rail- 
way trains, and even in our clubs, we sit apart 
in silence, or merely throw remarks at one 
another over the tep of the morning paper. 
We habitually repress our emotions and hide 
our feelings. Naturally, therefore, our build- 
ings also are often stolid, even grim and for- 
bidding, in appearance; they lack the charm 
and brightness which distinguish the archi- 
tecture of other and sunnier lands. We hide 
them away, too, in back streets or (if they 
be in the country) behind high walls and_as 
many trees as we can press into the service. 

But let me hasten to add that I have a pur- 
pose in speaking of these external character- 
istics of British architecture, and that is to 
beg my illustrious confréres from abroad not 
to stop at the external features, but to pur 
sue their researches a little further, and they 
will find set forth in our buildings another 
characteristic of the people of the land they 
are honouring with a visit. Under a some- 
what grave and sedate appearance it will be 
found that our people possess warm hearts. 
Once within the doors of their houses there 
will be no lack of a heartiness of welcome and 
a sincerity of goodwill which may be firmly 
relied upon. The many mansions and - ther 
beautiful residences with which our country 


hearts and lives, and will be found worthy 
of your notice. 

I believe it is generally agreed that ovr 
modern domestic buildings present a note- 
worthy development of our art, and ore that 
is almost peculiar to this country. We can- 
not show you streets leading to public build- 
ings of such stately character as may be seen 
and admired in or fn great cities of Europe, 
and our public buildings themselves are conse- 
quently at a disadvantage. The new approach 
to Buckingham Palace and the memorial to 
Queen Victoria—designed by Sir Aston Webb 
—show what might be done if only such 
opportunities were more frequently given. 
Had Sir Christopher Wren been allowed to 
carry out his plans for laying out the City 
after the Great Fire there would have been 
no lack of fine streets to show you, or of 
splendid vistas opening up to view every 
building of importance. But there was no 
Minister of Fine Arts to turn the scales in 
favour of an enlightened policy! 


features and conditions of British archi- 
tecture, let me acknowledge, on behalf of my 
countrymen, how much we have learnt from, 
and how much we have profited by, the many 
splendid examples of architecture which are 
to be found and admired in your respective 
countries. We naturally and _ instinctively 
turn to the south for that which is bright and 
beautiful. The warmer temperament of the 
southern artist is favourable to productive 
fancy. We see that the nations amongst 
whom the love of beauty is a national trait, 
instinctive and inherited, seek it in all their 
works, and set forth their national greatness 
in their public buildings—an element in the 
education of the people which no Government 
can afford to despise. 

The union of the arts in which we believe 
the secret of your success to lie is not so 
advanced amongst us as with you; but signs 
are not wanting even here of the growth of a 
closer bond between them, and architects and 
sculptors will be found collaborating on a 
building to present its distinctive purpose with 
greater clearness and beauty before the eyes 
of men, The utilitarian cast of mind, running 
ever in its one groove, may laugh or even 
sneer at this; but from a national as well as 
humanitarian standpoint there can scarcely be 
a. greater mistake than to overlook and neglect 
the emotional side of man’s nature. The 
greater the advance in civilisation, the more 
pressing the claim of the emotions of the 
people to due recognition and well-balanced 
development on true and right lines. Feats 
of engineering, appealing to the intellect, 
astonish but do not move us; but works of 
beauty, buildings of graceful proportion and 
appropriate design, lift the beholder above 
the vulgar and commonplace into a higher 
region, and fill the heart with lofty ideals 
and pleasurable emotions. 

The aim and purpose of the Congress is 
the welfare of the people. This can only be 
accomplished by raising the ideal both of 
architects and the public, by setting a higher 
tone and proposing a nobler end for all work, 
and thus lifting that which would otherwise 
be blankly material, utilitarian, and common- 
place into the region of the beautiful, the 
elevating, and the inspiring. 

In conclusion, permit me once again to 
offer you all a heartfelt and most cordial wel- 
come. I trust that the Congress will be a 
great success, and that your visit to London 
will prove both a profitable and an enjoyable 
one. 


Vote of Thanks to the Lord Mayor. 


At ‘the conclusion of the Presidential 
address, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation for their great kindness, he said, 
in lending that noble hall in which to hold 
the inaugural meeting of the Congress. That 
hall, as many of them knew, was first built 
in 1211; it was rebuilt in 1326, and once again 
in 1411. After that it suffered severely from 
the Great Fire of London, and once again 
it was restored. It suffered again somewhat 
severely when George Dance, the architect, 
added a Gothic front to it. George Dance, he 
might say, was an architect who did most 
admirable work at. the Mansion House, and 
who also designed Newgate Prison, which 
would never be seen again. hall had 





‘ubounds reflect this deeper element of our 


Having drawn attention to some of the 





been the scene of many historic ceremonies, 


the greatest sovereigns of the world and many 
of England’s most an sons having 
been received in it, and Gog and Magog had 
looked on at all these ceremonies. unmoved. 
There was a tradition, he did not know how 
true it was, that when once Gog and Magog 
heard the clock strike one they would come 
out into that hall; but at present they 
remained where. they were. It was because 
of the great traditions and the great associa- 
tions that that hall had and with which no 
modern building could possibly vie, that they 
had been asked to meet there that day, and 
he asked them to pass a most hearty vote 
of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
for their great kindness and courtesy in allow- 
ing them to do so. 

The vote of thanks was then unanimously 
agreed to, and the Lord Mayor, in reply, 
said that he had, on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion, great pleasure in receiving the vote of 
thanks. He need hardly say that it was a 
great pleasure to them to place the hall at the 
disposal of the Institute for the admirable 
work which had. been inaugurated. He, the 
Lady Mayoress, and the Sheriffs had, unhap- 
pily, to take their leave in order to attend 
to other duties, but he hoped to meet many of 
them at the Mansion House the following 
evening. 

The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs then 
retired. 


Report of the Secretary of the Congress, 


Mr. W. J. Locke, secretary of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and secretary 
of the Congress, then read the following 
report :— 

Your Royal Highness, Your Excellencies, 
my Lord Duke, my Lord, ladies and gentle- 
men, ‘ 

The Executive Committee has the honour 
to present to you the official report of their 
labours in the form of this programme, sup- 
plemented by a brief pg ng once it is 
my duty and privilege to lay before you as 
their executive officer. 

The Permanent International Committee at 
their meeting in Madrid, at the close of the 
Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
decided that the seventh Congress should 
take place in London, and that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects be invited to 
undertake the task of its organisation. Nine 
representatives of the Royal Institute were 
appointed as members of the Permanent 
International Committee, and, the Royal 
Institute having accepted the invitation, 
appointed six other representative architects 
to join the nine, and thus form the Executive 
Committee of the Congress. 

The work of organisation began by the 
Executive Committee asking the premier 
architectural societies of the world to issue 
circulars of propaganda to the architects 
practising in their respective countries. By 
their generous and loyal help over 25,00u 
circulars were distributed, the invitation to 
join the Congress was printed in every 
architectural journal, with the result that 
practically every practising architect the 
world over had the Seventh International 
Congress brought to his notice. . 

The Executive Committee have departed 
from tradition in according to ladies prac- 
tically full privileges of the Congress at a 
special subscription. 

The Committee are proud to record the 
fact that the number of members has reached 
the figure, unprecedented in these Congresses. 
of nearly 1,700. Of these 700 are from 
foreign European countries, America, and the 
British colonies. ‘ 

The Executive Committee have to mention 
to their colleagues from other countries the 
fact that the British Government. stands aloot 
from participation in the organisation of cor- 
gresses of this kind. It neither subventions 
them nor invites foreign Governments t¢ 
appoint official delegates. The guarantor of 
the Congress is the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and foreign Governments have 
been approached semi-officiully through the 
independent action of the Executive Commit- 
tee acting under the authority of the Royal 
Institute. . 

The foreign Governments who have !0 
these circumstances appointed delegates ar 
as follows :—Belgium, M. J. M. Caluwaers 
(Président de la Société Centrale d’Archi- 
tecture de Belgique); Denmark, Etaatsrael 
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Vilhelm Dahlerup; France, H. Daumet and 
J. M. Poupinel; Greece, Nicholas Balanos 
and Anastase Metaxos; Holland, Joseph 
Theodore Cuypers; Hungarv, Julius Berezik 
and Alexandre d’Aigne; Italy, Mariano 
Edoardo Cannizzaro and Commendatore 
Alfredi d’Andrade; Russia (Académie Im- 
périale des Beaux Arts), M. le Comte Paul 
de Suzor and Léon Bénois; Spain, Richard 
Velasquez Bosco and Luis Ma. Cabello y 
Lapiedra; Sweden, Professor J. G. Clason 
and Kaspar Salim; United States of 
America, Frank Miles Day, Francis R. Allen, 
Glenn Brown, George O. Totten, jun., 
William 8S. Eames, W. L. B. Jenney, and 
(reorge B. Post. Besides these Government 
delegates, there are 101 bodies in Great 
Britain and abroad who have appointed 159 
delegates, and these range from the Tech- 
nologforeniger in Sweden to the Institute of 
Architects of Japan, The list, whosg, recital] 
would be tedious, is given in the official pro- 
gramme. 

The programme of the Congress can be 
divided into two sections, work and socii] 
intercourse. 

There are ten subjects to be Jiscussed, 
carefully chosen by the Executive Committee 
as subjects of universal importance to ¢rchi- 
tects, without regard to conditions peculiar 
to any ono nation. Sixty-two reports en 
these subjects have been contributed by 
representatives of every country in Europe 
and America. The time at the disposal of 
the Congress will not allow all these sixty- 
two papers to be read, and the Executive 
Conimittee have had to make a careful 
selection. Printed abstracts, however, of all 
communications are in the hands of every 
member, and those which are not read will 
he printed in extenso in the Comte-Rendu. 
There will be discussions after the reading 
of the selected papers, and the committee 
hope that the result will be an invaluable 
exchange of thought between the members of 
the architectural profession of the civilised 
world. 

The opportunities for social intercourse 
afforded by the Congress are numerous. The 
following may be specially mentioned. The 
Royal Academy are generously giving a recep- 
tion to the Congress in their galleries to- 
night at Burlington House. The Lord Mayor 
is kindly receiving the Congress to-morrow 
evening. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects are entertaining the Congress at 
an evening garden party on Thursday. 

The Executive Committee have organised 
visits to many places which they think will 
he of interest. The Atheneum, the Arts 
Club, the National Liberal Club, the Lyceum 
Club (for ladies), the Art Workers’ Guild. 
the Zoological Society, the Royal Botanic 
Society, the directors of the Austrian Exhibi- 
tion at Earl’s Court, have all offered in their 
several ways their hospitable welcome to 
members of the Congress. There will also be 
a farewell banquet on Saturday, the 21st. 

The Executive Committee therefore venture 
to hope that the arrangements they have been 
privileged to make for the instruction and 
entertainment of the Congress will meet with 
your approval. 

In conclusion, I have the honour, on behalf 
of the Executive Committee, to call upon the 
representatives of the various countries to 
reply briefly to the President in the follow- 
ing order; after which His Grace the Duke 
of Argyll will deliever his inaugural address. 


Replies of Foreign Representatives. 


_ Replies by the representatives of the follow- 
ing foreign countries were then made :— 

Austria, Prof. Otto Wagner; Belgium, Monsieur 
J. J. Calnwaers; Denmark, Etatsraad Vilhelm 
Dahlerup; Holland, Mynheer J. T. Cuypers; France. 
Monsicur H: Daumet; Germany, Herr Hi. Muthesius: 
Greece, M. A. Metaxas; Hungary, Monsieur J. 
Berezik; Italy, Prof. d’Andrade; Japan, Mr. 8. 
Chujo; Portugal, Senhor Ventura Terra: Russia, 
M. Robert Boker; Spain. Sefior Don Velasquez 
Bosco; Sweden, Prof. Clason; United States, 
George B. Post. 

Each gentleman in turn made a neat little 
speech of commendable brevity. The speakers 
mostly contented themselves by expressing 
the pleasure they felt in representing their 
various societies and countries on this occa- 
sion, the honour they felt it to be present, 
and concluded with expressing their best 
Wishes for the success of the Congress. 
Several referred with enthusiasm to the ex- 
cellence of the collections in our museums, 
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and others were not less favourably im- 
pressed by our modern English buildings. 

Herr Otto Wagner (Austria) said he felt 
it an honour to greet the august assembly, 
and on behalf of himself and his fellow- 
countrymen, he expressed his pleasure at the 
opportunity afforded by his English con- 
fréres for the discussion of interesting ques- 
tions both artistic and scientific relating to 
the art of architecture. 

Monsieur J. J. Caluwaers (Belgium) ex- 
pressed his hest wishes for the success of the 
Congress, and gracefully greeted all pre- 
sent, especially the foreigners. He hoped 
that the questions to be discussed might re- 
ceive satisfactory solutions. He was pleased 
to know that many of his fellow-countrymen 
were present, and, in their name and his 
own, he wished to tell his English confréres 
how much Belgians admire English buildings, 
and he enumerated various specimens. He 
congratulated English architects on the 
modern buildings in which they showed them- 
selves to be worthy followers of their great 
forerunners, and he laid great stress on the 
splendid collections in Londen museums. 

Mynheer J. ‘T. Cuypers (Holland) reminded 
the assembly that. his own late King had been 
received many years ago in this same hall, 
and he welcomed the present occasion as a 
further sign of international fraternity. He 
called to mind that there are many bonds of 
sympathy between Holland and England, and 
that various points of similarity in the design 
of houses and furniture are an added proof 
of the community of feeling which exists 
between the two countries. _ 

Monsieur H. Daumet (France) expressed 
his pleasure at representing not only h'‘s 
country in general, but the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in particular. He paid homage to King 
Edward, and pointed out how the presence 
of the King’s sister was another sign of 
Royal i oye for art. He laid great stress 
on how the importance of its architecture 
testifies to the greatness of a nation, and 
how the progress of civilisation is assisted 
by the buildings raised for the advancement 
of education, art, and science. He also con- 
gratulated us on the unrivalled collection of 
classic work in the British Muiseum, and the 
benefit which must accrue to students from 
the cbservation of those superb models. 

Herr H. Muthesius (Germany), speaking in 
English, said that, in the name of German 
architects, he returned sincere thanks for the 
kind invitation which brought them there, 
and the kind words of welcome addressed to 
them. German architects attached consider- 
able importance to the transactions of the 
Congress, and they looked forward to getting 
a greater knowledge of English work and 
art, and that had induced some of them to 
accept the invitation to the Congress. The 
all knew that English architecture was full 
of interest and merit, and of great inter. 
national importance. They knew especially 
how much the world had to learn from 
England in domestic architecture from which 
ideas were emanating and revolutionising the 
whole world of architecture; and if he might 
be allowed to express a wish at the beginning 
of the Congress, it would be to suggest that 
foreign representatives should be shown speci- 
mens of the best ‘English domestic architec- 
ture of the day. He hoped that the Congress 
would be as great a success in the architec- 
tural sense as in the sense of establishing a 
cordial feeling between all the nations repre- 
sented there that day. 

Monsieur M. A. Metaxas (Greece) ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Greek Government 
for the honour of an invitation to attend the 
Congress, and cordially hoped for the success 
of the same. 

Monsieur J. Berczik (Hungary) echoed the 
3ame sentiments. 

Professore d’Andrade (Italy) brought the 
greetings of the Italian Government, and ex- 
pressed his sense of the honour conferred on 
him as its representative. He said that the 
compatriots of Michelangelo and Bramante 
were looking forward with much pleasure to 
seeing the work of the English masters. He 
hoped that the Congress would contribute to 
the increase of friendship between the 
nations, no less than to the advancement of 
art and science. ° 

Mr. S. Chujo (Japan) said it was a great 
honour to be present and to address the Con- 
gress. The Congress was international, and 
it showed the necessity for the common 





brotherhood of the art, and of the human 
happiness of the world. Japan, like other 
nations, had its own national architecture, 
which was very different from the architec- 
ture of western nations; but western civilisa- 
tion had brought a change in Japan in many 
respects, and architecture had to play its part 
in that change. They would watch the 
growth of architecture in their country, and 
would strive to influence it in the proper 
direction. He hoped to see a future Congress 
in Japan, and to see them all there. 

Senhor Ventura Terra (Portugal) expressed 
the honour he felt it to address the meeting, 
reminded his hearers of the friendship exist- 
ing between the Sovereigns of the two coun- 
tries, and hoped that those feelings were 
shared by the nation at large no less than by 
his confréres. It was particularly agreeable 
for himself to voice these friendly feelings, 
and to acknowledge the pleasure he experi- 
enced at being in this country. 

M. Boker (Russia), who spoke in excellent: 
English, said he had the honour to convey to 
the Institute of British Architects the cordial 
greeting of the Imperial Society of Russia. 
and to return thanks to the Instatute for the 
invitation to attend the Congress. Most re- 
spectfully he expressed their profound grati- 
tude .to His Royal Highness the King for 
consenting to become the President of the 
Congress, which showed the interest the 
King took in the progress of their art. He 
(the speaker) personally appreciated the privi- 
lege of meeting so many distinguished archi 
tects assembled from all parts of the world 
to discuss architectural questions of universal 
importance and interest, and he knew from 
past experience how warm-hearted and sym- 
pathetic was the welcome hospitable English- 
men invariably extended to all foreigners, and 
he could not help feeling impressed by the 
cordial reception in this the greatest city 
the world had ever seen. He wished pros- 
perity and long life to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Sefior. Don Velasquez Bosco (Spain), in a 
more lengthy speech than most of the others, 
said he found it a most agreeable task to 
bring the greetings of his society in particular. 
and of his confréres in general. He expressed 
a hope that the Congress would increase the 
friendship and kindliness which had so long 
existed between our countries. 

Professor Clason (Sweden) made quite the 
most flattering speech of all the representa- 
tives. He expressed his pleasure at being 
sent by the Swedish Government and his 
thanks to the Institute for their kind invita- 
tion. He was glad of the opportunity given 
him to voice his great sympathy with, and 
admiration of, the taste and skill displayed 
by the English in their architecture. He was 
sure that he spoke in the name of all the 
visitors when he gave expression to the 
pleasure they felt in observing how the 
designs were based on historical tradition. 
combined with rational construction. And 
he was sure that a Congress organised 
by such past masters could not fail to be an 
equal success. 

Mr. George B. Post (United States) said it 
was a distinguished honour to represent his 
country on the occasion. He had lived long 
enough to see the development in America 
from nothing of the great profession of archi- 
tecture. He weil remembered the time when 
the architect in America was a man of no 
consideration-—as a man of affairs, as an 
engineer, and, still less, as an artist. To-day 
architects in America were numbered by 
thousands—men engaged in all matters con- 
nected with building, and they were re- 
spected by the community. As representing 
for the time the architects of his own country 
he desired to pledge them to do their best for 
the advancement and the ultimate perfection 
of the art they loved—the most exacting and 
the most comprehensive of the arts. 


Inaugural Speech by the Duke of Argyll. 


The Duke of Argyll said he should emulate 
the brevity of the foreign delegates, whom. 
on their behalf—-and the Princess associated 
herself with him—he most cordially wel- 
comed, and he hoped they would spend a 
very pleasant time in England. The Princess 
had never been so greatly daring as to make 
designs and become the architect of any 
great building, but it had been her pride to 
interest herself in the sister art of sculpture. 
It was a very great pleasure to converse with 
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an architect, for in doing so one had a feeling 
as if one were building a house—one of the 
joys of this life. It was a soy if one built 
it with one’s own gold, and so much the 
greater joy if one could build it with one’s 
friends’ gold, and if one could dip one’s hand 
into the Treasury and build it with the 
money of the public purse, that was the 
supremest joy of all. Architecture was a 
great art, one which allowed of no shirking. 
There was no such thing as impressionist 
architecture. It was an art which was 
thorough, real, and earnest. He did not 
think they need be ashamed of what. they 
could show their friends from abroad in the 
shape of English architecture, notably perhaps 
in church architecture. One of the greatest 
of American generals, when asked what he 
liked best in his recollections of the old 
country, said, after a pause :—“ The seven 
lancet windows of York Minster.” But in 
other buildings he thought we could hold our 
own, as we did in that Guildhall, and under 
the shadow of the fabrics erected by Wren 
and by Barry. We must, however, remember 
the country from which so much of our in- 
spiration came—namely, Italy. It was, after 
all, not so very long since we were 4 province 
of Rome, and beneath the surface of this 
country, if one were to dig down, there would 
be found any amount of Samian pottery and 
other indications of the Italian people whence 
we got our inspirations. They, on their 
side, were indebted to the colonists who came 
to them from Egypt and also from Greece. 
When they thought of Italy, they must think 
of the magnificent medieval fortresses and 
fortress-houses in Genoa, in Florence, and in 
Rome. And then, again, when they thought 
of France, let them think of those marvellous 
chateaux on the Loire and elsewhere. Let 
them think again of the triumphs of Spain, 
of the Escurial, and of other magnificent 
buildings, not to speak of those in the Low 
Countries nearer home. In the future it 
might be surmised that, in our domestic 
architecture, we should be compelled by our 
motor-omnibuses and our traction engines to 
go back to a more ancient system of architec- 
ture—-namely, rooms within a court. And 
there was another great development which he 
did not think had been alluded to—i.e., in 
buildings which could not strictly be called 
architecture—and that was in the curious 
fabrics arising here and in America—buildings 
in a steel cradle. We had had experience of 
the disastrous effect of earthquakes on build 
ings—-recently in San Francisco—and_ such 
structures as these seemed to stand earth 
tremors better than others, and it might be 
that buildings would be built like the earth 
itself, with rock and with steel running 
through it, and buildings of this kind might 
become a feature of future architecture. He 
hoped they would meet the present com- 
pany again—in another country, if not in 
this. 

Mr. Belcher then proposed a _ vote of 
thanks to H.R.H. the Princess Louise and 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll for their kind 
interest in the Congress. They were grateful 
to the Princess for her thought and interest 
and sympathy in architecture as a fine art. 
and to the Duke for presiding, and for his 
vemarks. 

The vote of thanks, having been heartily 
agreed to, 

The Duke replied, and mentioned that. 
by the courtesy of the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation, the Guildhall Art Gallery, con- 
taining a valuable collection of works of 
Belgian painters, was thrown open to mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

At the close of the proceedings the foreign 
representatives were successively presented 
to the Princess. who shook hands with each 
of them. 

Soirée at Burlington House. 

The reception given by the President and 
members of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House in the evening was very largely 
attended, but calls for no special description ; 
it was on the same lines as the usual Royal 
Academy Soirée—a band playing in the 
Lecture-room, a continual circulation of 
visitors through the galleries, and a liberal 
provision of refreshments downstairs. Every- 
one arrived much at the same time, so that 
there was a crush at entering, but otherwise 
the rooms were at no time inconveniently 
crowded, 








TUESDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

The proceedings of ‘the Congress were 
resumed on Tuesday, when meetings were 
held in the rooms of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, and 
in the Grafton Galleries. At the Institute 
rooms Mr. Reginald Blomfield presided, and 
the first paper read was Honoré 
Daumet, Membre de l'Institut de France, 
and the title of his paper was “ Notice sur 
le Chateau de Saint-Germain.” Signor Canni- 
zarro was the foreign chairman, and the hon. 
secretaries of the meeting were M. C. V. 
Bartaumieux, Paris, and Mr. Harbottle Reed, 
England. 

In introducing the lecturer, the chairman 
said he had great pleasure in introducing to 
them a very distinguished architect, who had 
been good enough to be present that day. 
He was the doyen of the Institute of France, 
and fifty years ago he won the Grand Prix, 
and his career since then had amply fulfilled 
the brilliant promise of fifty years ago. Both 
as a scholar in architecture and as an archi- 
tect he had done distinguished work. He 
had practically rebuilt Chantilly, and for a 
good many years he had been engaged on 
the great historical Chateau of Saint-Ger- 
main. That building was second only to 
Fontainebleau in historical interest, and it’ 
was of peculiar interest to Englishmen 
because it was the last refuge of the Stuarts, 
and for many years it was a rallying place 
for all the followers of that unfortunate 
family. M. Daumet had a great deal of 
interest to tell, and there was no one who 
knew more about the building than he did. 

M. Daumet then read his paper, of which 
the following is an abstract: 


Chateau of Saint-Germain. 

The origin of the Chateau de Saint-Ger- 
main-en-Laye, one of the most important 
that France possesses, is not known for a 
certainty. The kings of the first two lines 
probably came to indulge in the pleasure of 
hunting in the vast forests which covered 
the hills at the foot of which flows the “eine, 
but there is no certainty that they had any 
buildings there. King Robert I., in the 
beginning of the eleventh century, founded a 
church on the high land which dominates the 
village of Pecq. It is only in the twelfth 
century that there are positive proofs that 
there existed a royal residence on the spot 
where stands the present castle. Louis VI., 
who reigned from 1108 to 1137, is the first 
sovereign from whom an authentic document 
makes known to us his presence at Saint- 
Germain. His successors made frequent 
sojourns there; Louis VII., for instance, who 
resided there in 1143, and held a conference 
with Henry II., King of England; Philippe 
Augustus, who made his will there and built 
the first chapel of the castle. Saint Louis 
received there in 1247 the Latin Emperor of 


| Constantinople, Baldwin II., who made him 


a present of relics of the Passion. In order 
to enshrine them the pious monarch gave 
orders to build the Sainte Chapelle of the 
Palace in Paris. 

The castle of Saint-Germain was therefore 
already during the thirteenth century an 
important royal residence; it was then com- 
posed, besides a dungeon, of two blocks of 
buildings for habitation, placed one in con- 
tinuation of the other, the foundations of 
which still exist, and which have been recog- 
nised as such by excavations. The chapel of 
Philippe Augustus being found insufficient, 
it was replaced in the reign of St. Louis, 
between 1230 and 1240, by a more sumptuous 
building, which has remained almost intact 
until the present time. This is a piece of 
architecture of remarkable beauty, the merit 
of which may perhaps be attributed to Pierre 
de Montereau, who during the same period 
built’ part of the abbey church at St. Denis, 
certain details of the two monuments being 
identical. 

Inhabited successively by Philippe the 
Bold, Philippe le Bel, and Philippe of Valois, 
surrounded by a park, the first mention of 
which is to be found in 1331, the castle was 
burnt during the English invasion in 1346, 
but it was not completely destroyed. The 
chapel fortunately escaped the fire, and steps 
were soon taken to rebuild from its ruins 
and to enlarge a residence where the various 
successive sovereigns were so fond of staying. 
Charles V. seems to have been particularly 
fond of the place, and we know that he had 





important work carried out there; it is to 
him that we owe the present circumvallation 
wall which incloses in its perimeter the big 
dungeon built by Louis VI. and the cnapel 
by St. Louis. This wall, which is fortified 
in the manner of the period, had the form of 
an irregular pentagon ; it was afterwards used 
as a sort of sub-basement for the building 
erected under the reign of Francis I. In. 
habited still by Charles VI., the castle was 
during several years occupied by an Envlish 
garrison. Subsequently it remained unin- 
habited during the air | of the fifteenth and 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Francis I. gave orders ‘to rebuild it and 
to follow the surrounding wall of Charles Y. 
The new buildings must have risen quickly, 
the simplest materials being used for them. 
The work of the Middle Ages disappeared 
almost completely, with the exception of the 
chapel, which was left standing, but which 
was partly hidden on the side of the apsis 
by new constructions, whilst the rose window 
was obscured and crushed by the wall of the 
Salle des Fétes, a magnificent hall illustrated 
in Du Cerceau’s precious work, 7'he Most 
Kacellent Buildings in France, the original 
drawings of which are now the property of 
the British Museem. Du Cerceau does not 
give the name of the architect who worked 
under the orders of Francis I., but it is safe 
to affirm that he was an innovator, | ecause 
there exists no other type of architecture 
similar to the work he produced. To con- 
vince oneself of this it is sufficient to |sok 
at the very original aspect of the exter: :, 
the beauty of the staircases and of the vauits 
which have been preserved, the majesty and 
the vastness of proportions of the salle des 
fetes, called the Salle de Mars, where the 
great royal assemblies were held, as well as 
the festivals rendered so brilliant by the 
luxury and the elegance which distinguished 
the Court of the Valois. Henry II., like 
his father, was fond of Saint-Germain. 
Philibert Delorme changed the arrangements 
of the chapel, and Guillaume Marchant began 
to build the Chateau Neuf, whence an ad- 
mirable view was: afforded cover the Seine 
Valley. Of the Chiteau Neuf nothing but a 
pavilion has been preserved, called the 
Henry II. Pavilion, which contains on the 
ground floor a curious hall of rustic archi- 
tecture. In order to put the two buildings 
into easy communication, a door was inade 
in the southern part of the Vieux Chateau 
building which was surmounted by a very 
fine piece of sculpture, now placed in the 
Louvre Museum, and which has been faith- 
fully reproduced above the present entrance. 
The last Valois did not often stay at Saint- 
Germain so far as can be ascertained. Louis 
XIV. took refuge there during the Fronde. 
and there passed nearly all his youth. By 
his orders Jules Hardouin Mansart added to 
the castle five large pavilions which com- 
pletely altered its exterior aspect. The 
beautiful and original order invented by the 
master of works of the Renaissance period 
doubtless impressed the architect of the 
seventeenth century, who imitated him—a 
very remarkable fact for that time. Bal- 
conies in wrought iron supported by rich con- 
soles were run all round, and the patrols 
beats of the Middle Ages were converted 
into terraces. The castle with its wings 
built in this manner covered double the 
former area, and the Court of a luxurious 
king with its numerous retinue was able to 
be in residence there. Assemblies were held 
in the Chiteau, and it is there that’ were 
celebrated especially the feasts on the occasion 
of the christening of the Grand. Dauphin, 
the exact representation of which is pre 
served to us in engravings of the period. 
Being deserted for Versailles, Saint-Ger- 
main, since 1689, gave refuge to an unfortu- 
nate king. The family of the Stuarts 
received there the hospitality of Louis XIV. 
James II, died there in 1701, and his wife 
Marie d’Este in 1718. 
From that time onward the Vieux Chateau 
only plays a historic part. Its magnificent 
Salle des Fétes was sometimes used for 
theatrical performances. In 1803 there was a 
proiect for establishing a hospital with 890 
beds there; later on a cavalry school was 
established in the building; then it became 
a military barrack and a military penter 
tiary. It was only in 1862 that the ar hitect 
Eugene Millet started the work of res Ta 
tion which is still going on, The Museum 
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of National Antiquities, which has been 
installed in the Castle of Saint-Germain, is 
a guarantee for the preservation of a monu- 
ment precious on account of the memories 
it recalls and for the material traces that 
French art of the best periods has left 
there in spite of the alterations and 
mutilations 

The chairman said they had listened to 
a most delightful paper, but he did not 
propose to detain them with any remarks of 
his own, for time was rather short and there 
were other papers to follow at eleven o’clock. 
Everyone would have liked to hear M. 
Daumet at greater length on a subject with 
which he was so thoroughly conversant. 

There being no discussion on the paper, 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, who spoke in French, 
said he had been asked to propose a vote of 
thanks to M. Daumet for the valuable 
address which he had prepared, and he 
should have preferred to speak in his own 
natural language, but as the greater number 
of those in that room were, if not French, 
able to understand French better than 
English, he ventured to propose the vote of 
thanks in that language. It was not neces- 
sary that he should point to the fact, of 
which they had been able to judge them- 
selves, that M. Daumet had put his heart in 
this work, which he had had in hand for 
some years, and some of his life had been 
passed in working out the problems connected 
with the buildings and reconstruction and the 
various changes which had been made in it. 
In the course of his work at the Chateau 
he had been able to make some remarkable 
discoveries—discoveries which would be of 
great’ interest, and he trusted it would be 
possible to publish a plan of what M. Daumet 
had found. He had the advantage of going 
through the building some two years ago with 
M. Daumet, and seeing all the drawings 
illustrating it. If a plan could be published 
it would render the description much more 
intelligible—a description which dealt with 
every histcrical point om which it was pos- 
sible to throw any fresh light. They owed 
M. Daumet great thanks for coming there 
and giving them that discourse, and 
especially for the elaboration in it. 

Signor Cannizarro seconded, and said that 
they all knew the work of M. Daumet at 
Saint-Germain. M. Daumet had given them 
the best example of what ought to be done in 
a work of restoration. First of all he made 
himself familiar with the spirit of the time 
in which the building was erected, and thus, 
in carrying out the work of restoration, he 
was able to do the work as though it were 
being done by the original builders. That 
was the proper method to follow in restora- 
tions of this kind. He thanked M. Daumet 
not only for his architectural work, but also 
for his archeologica] labours. 

Mr. E. W. Hudsen supported the vote of 
thanks, and said he agreed with what Mr. 
Spiers had said as to the one thing wanted 
to complete their satisfaction being a plan and 
some illustrations. It was very interesting to 
him to hear a description of this building, 
as he understood part of it was the work of 
Pierre de Montereau. It seemed that there 
was some remarkable sculpture work in the 
keystones of the vaulting, especially the 
head of St. Louis in stone, and it would be 
most interesting to have illustrations of the 
sculpture for the R.I. Journal. 

Lieut.-Col, Prendergast said he desired to 
associate himself with what had been said 
by Mr. Spiers. This was no ordinary occa- 
sion. It was an international congress of 
architects, and they were very grateful to 
those who had come long distances to help 
them in that which was the backbone of their 
existence, i.e., the love of architecture. 
Naturally enough, the first paper came from 
our friends across the channel, our nearest 
neighbours. We owe a great deal to France 
in our architectural work, and he associated 
himself with the thanks to M. Daumet for 
his most interesting paper. 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to. 

M. Daumet briefly replied, remarking that 
he was going to issue a work on Saint-Ger- 
main with illustrations. 

The sitting then concluded. 


The Execution of Important Government and 
Municipal Architectural Work by Salaried 
Ojficials. 

Another meeting was then commenced in 





the same room, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. John Slater, when papers on this subject 
were read. 

Mr. Slater said it was his pleasure and 
honour to share the chair with one of the 
most distinguished architects of Spain, M. 
E. M. Repulles y. Vargas, of Madrid, whom 
he had much pleasure in introducing to them. 

Mr. Slater then vacated the chair for M. 
Repulles y. Vargas. The hon. secretaries 
were Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, England, 
and Herr Haus Peschl, Austria. Mr. Dircks 
of the Institute was also assisting at this 
and the previous meeting. 

M. Repulles y. Vargas thanked the Con- 
gress in the name of Spain for the honour 
which they had done him in electing him 
to the chair, and asked Mr. Slater to 
read a paper by Herr Otto Wagner, Imperial 
and Royal Superintendent of Works and Pro- 
fessor of the Imperial and Royal Academy of 
Plastic Arts, on the “Execution of Impor- 
tant Government and Municipal Architectural 
Work by Salaried Officials.” 


Mr. Slater then read the following abstract 
of the paper in the absence of the author. 
The paper was on behalf of the Society of 
Austrian Architects :— 

It will be convenient to give first a clear 
definition of the word “ architect” and also 
some explanation of the process of develop- 
ment of the architect, because all the differ- 
ences of opinion are more or less rooted in 
the wrongful acceptation of these conceptions. 

With regard to the way in which the 
architect is developed, it must be taken into 
consideration that artistic capacities, such as 
manual proficiency, imagination, taste, in- 
dividuality, and a certain gift for invention, 
are faculties which the architect must possess 
in his quality as an artist, but which cannot 
be learnt. On the other hand, there are a 
general culture and a technical and instruc- 
tive knowledge, which the architect must 
also possess, but which can be acquired by 
study. 

The amount of scientific knowledge to be 
acquired by the architect has reached such 
vast proportions that it has to be divided 
into parts, consequently into branches of 
knowledge. For this reason alone it is not 
possible for the young man who wants to 
become an architect to acquire full know- 
ledge of all these special branches, since the 
time at his disposal, and the intellectual 
receptivity of the individual, are limited. | 

The architect, during the whole of his 
professional activity, will cultivate first of 
all the region of art, which nowadays even 
in literature has become of a very wide range. 
But as, at the same time, he is expected 
to have full knowledge of all technical innova- 
tions, his technical and scientific education 
should extend so far that he will be able 
to understand the essence of the sciences and 
their progress, and that this understanding 
will enable him in his practical work to put 
the results of human progress at the service 
of art. 

His technical education must, moreover, 
enable him to choose the proper methods of 
construction and the most convenient 
materials to be employed. Nay more, his 
knowledge, aided by his inborn inventive- 
ness, must enable him to combine new forms 
of construction, or to vary existing ones s0 
that they shall answer fully the purposes for 
which they are required. From this it 
follows that the practical work and experi- 





ence which the architect gains in the course. 


of his career must be based upon a sufficiently 
wide knowledge. d 

Only after having acquired a complete 
technical education can the question be 
decided whether the aspirant to the profes- 
sion of an architect possesses those inborn 
qualities from which may be anticipated 
success in following this career. i. 

There is, therefore, a sharply-marked limit 
in the course of education of the architect. 
This limit, as already said, lies naturally be- 
tween the acquired complete technical educa- 
tion and the entering into an academy of 
plastic art. 

It is the duty of the academy, or rather 
of the professors teaching in such an in- 
stitution, to examine and to decide whether 
or not the student possesses the inborn 
faculties enumerated above. 

It cannot be too strongly recommended 
to such professors to use the utmost severity 
in this examination, because the result of it 





will have a great influence upon the general 
artistic standard of the profession, and be- 
cause it is only by this method that that class 
of pseudo-architects who in our days intrude 
on the profession, to the discredit of art as 
well as artists, can be made to disappear 
from the scene. 

We take the liberty to advise those civilised 
States, the schools of which make it possible 
to every student who has gone through the 
technical studies to choose the profession of 
an architect, even if he has absolutely no 
artistic aptitude for it, to discontinue this 
practice. 

We wish particularly to point out that 
for architects there can be only one school, 
viz., an academy of the plastic art; an 
academy for this reason, that art cannot be 
taught, and consequently cannot be admitted 
as a scientific subject in any course of studies, 
and because artistic education only consists 
in this. that the master shows to the art 
pupil the right way to perfection, and 
encourages him by his own activity to enter 
wn this path. 

_It is, therefore, absolutely wrong for tech- 
nical high schools and schools for artistic 
trades to admit in their plan of studies the 
tuition of architecture, because, owing to the 
students not being tested as to their aptitude 
for the profession, an absolutely inferior 
standard of architecture is created. 

From what has been said so far it follows 
that the architect is an artist with a scientific 
education. 

By the studies of technical matters success- 
fully gone through by the pupil, and with 
the academical apprenticeship, the require- 
ments for the architect are not yet, however, 
exhausted. The student is still lacking 
practical activity and the experience which 
results from it. 

If the apprenticeship of the architect is 
an exceedingly long one, it will certainly be 
very considerably extended by the period he 
is acquiring practical knowledge in an archi- 
tect’s office. 

In this section of the apprenticeship of an 
architect (his apprenticeship really ends only 
with his death), he stands ofice- more at the 
parting of the ways in the progress of his 
education : that is to say, which way do his 
capacities lie? Circumstances, etc., lead him 
to the point either to accept the struggle 
for existence or to enter into the safe haven 
of a saiaried position. Here his artistic 
capacity plays the main part, because the 
greater it is, the more easily will he be able 
to refuse the ‘enticing bonds of a fixed posi- 
tion, unless it be a professorship. 

The curriculum of education of the archi- 
tect so far sketched is the normal one, but 
we would remark at once at this stage that 
it is certainly not the only one, and that 
there will be sufficiently numerous cases in 
which the inborn capacities of the architect, 
in other words his talents, are so great that 
a lack of scientific education is hardly cf any 
importance. 

This fact, as well as that other, that there 
is no limit of talent either in more or in 
less—further, the fact, which it is impos- 
sible to dispute, that the first architects in 
the world in a great many cases are not 
agreed on the question as to what constitutes 
an architect, give the certain proof that the 
title of architect cannot be protected by let- 
ters patent, and that a judgment of artistic 
qualities is possible only by the artists them- 
selves, consequently by the grouping of the 
artists among themselves, 

In the latter circumstance we find also 
the proof that municipal and State administra- 
tions are not even in a position to make the 
proper choice of an artist to fill an office. 

Still another important factor comes into 
consideration for making such a choice. The 
architect appointed to an office will, while 
occupying it, certainly not play the leading 
part. His individuality, his taste, etc., must 
therefore subordinate themselves to the same 
qualities in his superior, or even of more 
than one superior. The works carried out 
under the supervision of the office would 
therefore not show the capacities, the taste, 
and individuality of the creating artist, but 
certainly the less valuable ones of his 
superiors, and as such superiors in most 
cases are laymen in questions of art, and 
often even in technical matters, it will be 
hardly necessary to give any more reasons 
why from such a combinatien no good can 
come, 
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It must also be mentioned that the artistic 
gifts of an artist oppressed by the yoke of 
office can never undergo the absolutely neces- 
sary development. These considerations prove 
sufficiently that a municipal or a State 
administration is never in a position to obtain 
the services of first-class artists as salaried 
officials. 

But municipal and State administrations 
have certainly the sacred duty of cultivating 
the fine arts, which means with regard to 
architecture that the buildings erected by 
them should exercise the effect of models. 
But buildings of such a description can only 
be expected from great artists, and not from 
officials of an inferior artistic capacity. 

For the same reasons the competence of 
the officials must only extend to the ‘practical, 
technical, and economical, but never to the 
artistic control of buildings in the course of 
construction. Tf, finally, it is taken into con- 
sideration that, by the awakening which took 
construction. If, finally, it is taken into con 
troversy raged everywhere, and that even to 
this day public opinion has hardly returned 
to calmness, and therefore is not in a posi- 
tion to judge with unbiassed artistic feeling 
works of art, such a large number of reasons 
has been put forward that the correct answer 
to Question I. becomes easy; it can only be 
this :—Important municipal and Government 
buildings can only be constructed by eminent 
artists, and not by salaried officials. The 
considerations alleged up to now will facill- 
tate considerably other questions before the 
Congress. 


M. Oscar Simon then read a paper on 
the same subject on behalf of the Central 
Society of Architecture of Belgium, the fol- 
lowing being an abstract :— 

The Central Society of Architecture of 
Belgium is of opinion that no advantage can 
result from the execution of public buildings 
by salaried officials (Surveyors, etc.), 

Neither for the administration, which 
protects its agent and takes upon itself the 
civil responsibility ; 

Nor for the public, which pays and suffers 
from the imperfect arrangements of the build- 
ings destined for its use, and the esthetic 
feelings of which are too frequently hurt and 
painfully impressed by the permanent sight 
of buildings generally devoid of artistic 
character. 

While we shall avoid entering upon per- 
sonalities or trying to prejudice private 
interests, and having only in view the pre- 
ponderance of the architectural art, and for 
the only aim a better future standing of the 
architects as a professional body, considering 
that these have a domain of art and its 
interests to defend, we hold that it is an 
ubuse that certain officials (Surveyors) should 
offer to private parties on the look-out for 
authorisation by administrations services 
which are prohibited by the regulations, and 
which are a form of unlawful competition 
highly prejudicial to the independent archi- 
tects existing only on the income from their 
professional art. 

It is desirable that more energetic action 
should be taken by architects with a view to 
obtain legislative powers :— 

1. By bringing into harmony with the 
modern requirements of life the rate of the 
out-of-date tariffs still enforced upon the 
architects. 

(A juridic consecration should be given to 
this principle :—‘‘ To a superior talent higher 
fees should be allowed.”) 

2. By putting a stop to persons invading 
the architectural domain who do not exclu- 
sively exercise the profession of an architect. 

3. By revising of the laws on buildings in 
those passages where the text, or the inter- 
pretation given to it, imposes on the architect 
obligations and responsibilities inconsistent 
with his mission as an artist and out of pro- 
portion to the fees which are allowed for 
them. 

(Apply juridically to the architect and to 
the contractor the common-law principle :— 
“To a larger profit must correspond a more 
extended responsibility.”) 

4. The Central Society of Architecture of 

igium, in the conviction that even within 
a modest range the co-operation of the archi- 
tect will still result in the work being 
carried out under advantageous conditions as 
to price, duration, and arrangement, without 
excluding an artistic character which it is 





always necessary to strive after, is of opinion 
that if it be essential that the execution of 
public buildings should be entrusted to 
private architects it is ardently to be desired 
that all the work, whatever its importance 
may be, of construction and arrangement of 
plan of buildings for the public use should 
be exclusively given to practitioners of the 
architectural art. In this there are con- 
siderations of corporative, economic, educa- 
tional, and artistic interest, towards which 
the public officials must not remain in- 
different. To our corporation are due the 
normal consecration of public teaching of 
art, a professional encouragement, and an 
official recognition of the rights and pre- 
rogatives legitimately given to our profession. 
ae by a feeling of professional 
solidarity, the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Architects meeting in London in 
1906, 
Wishing to affirm with all its power the 
claims and just aspirations of the architects, 
with a view to an improvement of the 
economic conditions of their existence, 

Formulates the resolution :— 

That in the future the administrations of 
States, departments or provinces, munici- 
palities or communes, as well as the adminis- 
trations of benevolent institutions which may 
be founded by the former, shall give 
instructions for professional architects to be 
appointed by way of public or limited com- 
petitions, or whose special capacities or 
notoriety shall be universally recognised, for 
the projects of works or buildings to be 
carried out within theiy jurisdiction ; 

That an absolute prohibition shall put an 
end to the interference of agents paid by the 
public administrations, that they shall obtain 
through private persons an _ authorisation 
which can only be granted by public 
authorities ; 

That within the limits of their influence 
in the Legislative Assemblies our representa- 
tives shall take the initiative to bring about 
the reform of the laws in force in such cases 
where the obligations and _ responsibilities 
imposed on the architect are incompatible 
with his mission as an artist and in dis- 
proportion to the emoluments attached 
thereto. : ee 

A paper by M. Gaston Trélat (Paris) was 
also read, in the author’s absence at the 
Grafton Galleries, by M. Poupinel. The 
author’s summary and conclusion were as 
follows :— 

Recapitulating, the buildings we may have 
to erect or to rearrange answer the require- 
ments of the moment or of the future. What 
is required is knowledge and experience. 

Teaching is not sufficient to develop the 
necessary capacity. Something more is de- 
manded than a cramming of characteristic 
facts acquired by instruction. The latter 
must be completed by a personal training in 
the profession. It is to be recommended 
that the latter be not started too late and 
that the simultaneity of the two operations 
be secured. The intellectual and the tech- 
nical education combined generally carries 
with it a considerable widening of ideas. It 
may be infinite; not seldom even it lasts 
as long as life itself. There exists some- 
thing like a stimulus to acquire new know- 
ledge, the want of which is accentuated in 
intensity by the existence of personal ideas. 
But, above all, it is the true source of the 
original points of view as opposed to the 
knowledge acquired by study. 

In the exercises offered by the workshop, 
the laboratory, or by that other vast work- 
shop which is the natign, education is ever 
active and imparts a particular course to the 
mind. Then it is that the capacity for 
hypothesis and for the ideal asserts itself in 
matters of science and in matters of art. 
And is it not correct to say that they are 
a basis of operation for the study and the 
solution of the requirements of to-morrow; 
that they are even the only agents to pre- 
pare the realities in relation with the new 
wants? In the workshop as in the labora- 
tory, where the master always respects, when 
occasion allows, the point of view which 
guides the student, this education is accom- 
plished and completed. It takes unexpected 
and infinite shapes which the personal values 
alone are able to measure. 

These considerations would thus lead us 
to express the wish that, in art as well as in 
science, the same method be putinto operation 





from the intellectual point of view. The 
work in the laboratory and in the workshop 
would bring into evidence the variety of the 
points of view of the different minds. But, 
taking, of course, into account the vastness 
which science has reached at the present time, 
it is the individual and characteristic mode 
of action of the apprenticeship in the past 
that should lead us at the- present. 

In our times, after Claude Bernard, after 
Pasteur, to mention only two names borrowed 
from the nationality which I represent, art 
and science in the end get so near to each 
other that they appear to be very intimately 
related. In fact, from the circumstance of 
imaginative aptitudes which equally represent 
the ideal and hypothesis, it would seem that 
we should endeavour to make them one—at 
least in the aptitudes for initiative which 
open an unexplored field for new under- 
takings. The fact remains that art and 
science are in our days considerably near each 
other than they were in the past. They are 
two leading branches of human activity, each 
having no longer any right to remain in- 
different towards the other. 

The question of public buildings gives rise 
to a great many questions which interest our 
societies. ‘This is one of the general features 
of the mission inherent to the architect. He 
must therefore keep in touch with the time 
and constantly interrogate it about the 
requirements it may manifest to him. 

Science and art enable a selection to be 
made of remarkable solutions. The conse- 
quence is a knowledge and experience which 
the different modes signalled will call forth. 
It is useful to propagate their habit. 





Mr G. Oakley Totten, jun., U.S.A., said 
he wanted to say a few words on the sub- 
ject, because it was one of the few subjects 
of the Congress on which it was lr to 
see the material effect. A great many mat- 
ters were to be discussed, but it would be 
impossible to press them to any final or defi- 
nite conclusion. During the Congress of 1897 
in Brussels he suggested, as one interested in 
the Government Office in Washington, a sub- 
ject, quite informally, which was similar in 
its nature to the one under discussion. The 
Congress took the matter up seriously, and 
appointed a committee to consider it and to 
report on what they thought was the best 
method of obtaining designs for Government 
buildings, and they concluded that comypeti- 
tion was the best method. It might be of 
interest to the members of the Congress to 
know in a general way what was being done 
in this matter in America. They were trying 
every possible method, in every possible com- 
bination. Their Government architecture was 
broadly divided into three classes: (1) That 
for the general Government, known as federal 
architecture, including the U.S. Capitol and 
its accessories, all P.O. buildings, the federal 
court buildings, custom houses, mints, the 
naval and military academies, army barracks, 
etc., buildings owned by and for the use 
of the general Government. (2nd Class) State 
buildings, which corresponded in a general 
way with the Federal Buildings, but were 
owned and controlled by the individual 
States; these included the State capitols and 
their accessories, county courts, hospitals, 
and asylums of various sorts, etc. (3) Muni- 
cipal buildings—buildings owned by the muni- 
cipalities, such as municipal office buildings, 
courts, schoolhouses, fire departments, hos- 
pitals, etc. He would speak first of city 
work. The municipal work in many of their 
large cities was in charge of a city architect. 
His work, however, was usually confined to 
schoo] buildings and engine houses, and when 
larger municipal buildings were to be erected 
a competition was held for the selection of 
the architect. The same might be said to 
be true in regard to the architectural, work 
done by the various States. In Washington 
they had no city architect. A few of the 
smaller buildings were designed in the In- 
spector of Buildings’ office. The far larger 
part of the work was apportioned out to 
private architects of standing, usually by 
direct appointment, but in case of larger 
buildings by competition. Their largest 
eee bureau, that under the Treasury 

partment, was known as the Supervising 
Architects’ office. The work of this office 
was largely confined to the designing of 
post office ‘buildings and federal courts and 
custom houses, but it also included quite @ 
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variety of other buildings. The bureau em- 
ployed a varying number of draughtsmen and 
clerks, from 125 to perhaps 250, depending 
on the work in hand. Congress this year 
had appropriated $39,000,000 for federal 
buildings, which would go through this office. 
It was in order to try to place this enormous 
amount of work in the hands of the private 
architects that the Tarsney Act was passed. 
In connection with this subiect he begged to 
recall to those members present at the Brus- 
sels Congress in 1897-that he brought up the 
subject of “Best Methods of Obtaining 
Designs for Government Buildings,” that the 
Congress appointed a special committee to 
consider the matter, and presented the fo)- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted by the 
Congress: “It is desirable that the con- 
struction of public buildings shall be con- 
fided to private architects, chosen by public 
or private competition, or otherwise, and 
that the architects superintend the erection 
of the works, but under the direction of 
the Government.” This was after the pas- 
sage of the Act, but before any work was 
given out under it. As a delegate from the 
Government, recommended by Mr. Tyman J. 
Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, he had 
the honour of presenting the conclusions of 
the Congress of 1897 to him, and he was 
informed it helped to influence him to put 
into effect the Tarsney Act as proposed and 
urged by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. He would give but a resumé of the 
work done under this Act; a more detailed 
account, prepared by Mr. Brown, might be 
found in the May number of the “ Brick- 
binder” for this year. The American Insti- 
tute of Architects as far back as 1875 formu- 
lated a bill to regulate and improve the 
federal practice; modifications were made to 
this until Feb. 20th, 1893, when it became 
a law. In brief, it gave to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the power, at his discretion, 
to obtain designs for federal buildings by 
competition, stipulating that at least five 
competitors should be selected in each compe- 
tition, and that the general supervision should 
be under the office of the . Superintendent 
Architect. This Act was passed in 1893, 
but through some misunderstanding with Mr. 
Carlisle, then Secretary, it was not put into 
effect until after his successor, Mr. Tyman 
J. Gage, held the first competition in 
August, i897. It was interesting to note 
that. since that date twenty-two competitions 
had been held for building, varying in cost 
from $100,000 to $4,000,000. It was a great 
gratification to the profession at large in 
America that these competitions had always 
been fairly and unbiasedly judged, and that 
in perhaps every case the best scheme sub- 
mitted was selected. In addition to his 
remarks he should like to request that a list 
of the regulations of the competitions, which 
he would not read, might be printed in the 
Proceedings of the Congress. Further, this 
Bill had had a salutory influence upon other 
departments .of the Government and muni- 
cipal authorities, and is bringing about better 
results and placing. 

Professor V. Nagy, Hungary, said he was 
a Professor of Architecture, and he felt that 
unless a young architect had an oportunity 
of cultivating his talents after leaving school 
much of his ability was lost. If the young 
designer who entered. an office had no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that knowledge of his 
art which was necessary to make a good 
architect, he would become a superior im 
time so far as position was concerned, but 
he would remain what he was so far as 
matters of art and construction were con- 
cerned. He would be fitted to do only the 
work of the office. He agreed with Herr 
Wagner’s conclusion that important Govern- 
ment buildings should be the work of em1- 
nent architects only, and not of officials 
There was a danger of young architects enter- 
ing a municipal office becoming indifferent to 
art. He agreed that officials should not make 
designs for public works. ; 
_Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, of Bradford, said 
it seemed to him that the title of the subject 
was just a little wrong. The title barred 
the way altogether to the possibilities of any 
good coming out of the work done by salaried 
officials as such. He took it that the real 
intention and the real ground upon which 
this subiect was founded was the question 
of important municipal and public work being 
carried out by engineers and surveyors. He 





should like that to be made clear from the 
chair, i.e., as to whether that was really 
the basis of the subject they were discussing 
or not. He might say at once that he was 
a salaried official, but before that he hoped 
he was an architect, and with regard to work 
which was done by official architects in this 
country as such, he ventured to think that 
a number of instances could be quoted, with- 
out being personal in the matter, of most 
excellent work having been done by official 
architects. In north, east, south, and west 
in this country, and in the metropolis itself, 
there was excellent work being done’ by 
official architects, and therefore he ventured 
to ask that the subject be put upon a little 
clearer basis. They all knew that the style 
of work and the style of design and plan 
which was carried out by the municipal engi- 
neer and surveyor with a staff of two or 
three architectural draughtsmen was not 
what was aimed at at all. They aimed at 
something very different. He had written 
to the secretary of the Institute before, ask- 
ing that when this matter was discussed at 
the Institute that this should be clearly dif- 
ferentiated. He ventured to go a little 
further and to say that he thought that at 


‘the bottom of the whole thing was the fear 


that their living was being taken away from 
them. If the experience of a large body like 
the Architectural Department of the London 
County Council was that their work could be 
carried out at less than by the usual commis- 
sion paid to an architect, that was a strong 
inducement to the employer when making such 
an appointment. He thought himself that the 
whole evil arose from the fact that there were 
too many young fellows taken into architects’ 
offices as premiumed pupils, who, after two 
or three or five years, were turned loose 
and had to get their living somehow. Up 
North there were so many of these young 
fellows about that private firms who had 
architectural work to be done, and who 


did not care about; the artistic side 
of such work, saw that their work— 
mills, boiler-houses, etc.—could be done 


cheaner by employing these young fellows. 
He knew numerous instances in Yorkshire 
where private firms employed architects on 
the staff—he did not know what salaries they 
paid ; he presumed it was a living salary, and 
it might be a good salary. All this proceeded 
from the fact that there were too many 
pupils, and the parents of young fellows did 
not pronerly realise the responsibility which 
attached to them in putting their sons into 
a profession which they had not the slightest 
aptitude for. It was too late to reconsider 
the matter when the young. fellow was 
twenty-two or twenty-three, and the result 
was that there were a good many architects— 
good, bad, and indifferent—and they had to 
make a living. He put that forward with 
all deference for their consideration, for he 
thought that the question they were discuss- 
ing was intimately bound up with that of 
the present system of pupilage. 

Mr. A. W. Weissman, Holland, said he 
was once an official] architect, but now he was 
a private architect, and he did not know 
if it made much difference whether a 
man was an Official or a private architect. 
It depended on the gifts a man had. If 
a private architect had no gifts, and if the 
official architect had, then he should prefer 
the official architect. There were architects 
in Holland who did not put a line on paper; 
their young pupils did that, and he hoped 
such practices did not take place in England. 
Perhaps they did, but in any case they did 
elsewhere. The thing was, if a man had 
talent it made no difference whether he was 
an official or a private architect. . They 
could not say in general that no official 
architect should make great and important 
buildings; it all depended on whether the 
man had the gifts to make them. 

Mr. A. B. Plummer, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
said that as hon. secretary of an: allied 
society to the Institute he might say that 
they in the provinces at all events in England 
felt that the subject was of the utmost im- 
portance. While he agreed with the last 
speaker that he would prefer an official 
architect. with ability to a non-official archi- 
tect without ability, he would still more 
prefer a non-official with ability to an official 
with ability. In many of our large centres 
we had non-official architects with ability 
who did not have much opportunity of carry- 





ing out municipal work. He did not know 
whether the discussion was limited to impor- 
tant municipal buildings, but in the pro- 
vinces it seemed to them that official archi- 
tects and engineers and surveyors, who had 
no one to criticise or supervise, and who took 
private practice, could practically pass their 
own work; whereas the practising architect 
was criticised and had his work rejected by 
the gentlemen in question. In the provinces 
it was a temptation to people wanting to 
employ an architect to go to the official archi- 
tect to do their work when they knew that 
that official would be able to pass that work. 
If the Congress could do something to make 
it illegal for salaried officials to practise as 
— architects it would have done good. 
matter required serious consideration. 
They did not object to an able architect act- 
ing as a city architect, say, but they objected 
to the salaried official competing, im his 
private capacity, with private practitioners. 
That was what they complained of. As to 
it being cheaper for a large municipality or 
Government to carry out work by a big staff, 
that might be so in some cases, but in the 
provinces it was not so. Say an architect 
carried out a council school; when the work 
was completed the expense to the munici- 
pality ceased ; whereas a municipality keeping 
np a staff had to keep that staff going whem 
the work was finished, and whether there 
was work or not. Often a practising archi- 
tect was an expert in some municipal work. 
and the municipal architect was not an expert. 
in that work, and it was to the interest of 
the ratepayers that the various corporations 
and other public bodies should be able to 
obtain the best advice. We knew there were 
men who had made a special study of speciall 
work, and to have such work put in the 
hands of salaried officials because they were 
officials could not be to the advantage of the 
ratepayers. He hoped the question would be 
pressed forward. In the provinces the prac- 
tising architect, was suffering severely, and 
increasingly severely, in the matter. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne said the sub- 
ject was one of the most important which 
could be brought before the Congress. It 
was a subject which touched every practising 
architect in these days, when there were so 
many public bodies in England and abroad. 
In England we suffered from the disadvan- 
tage of not having a Minister of Fine Arts, 
nor had we any sort of Jury of Fine Arts, 
und therefore in England perhaps more than 
on the Continent—and he trusted more than 
in the United States—we suffered from 
officialism. . The matter had been so clearly 
dealt with in the three papers that it did 
not need much debating to see how detri- 
mental the present system was. M. Oscar 
Simon summed up the whole matter when 
he said that there were two good reasons 
against the giving of important municipal 
architectural work to salaried officials, i.¢., 
that it was neither for the good of the 
administration or for the good of the public. 
Those two reasons were very distinct, and 
they were absolutely true. There was a large 
amount of work which was good, and must 
be good, coming as it did from good mer 
who had been appointed to official positions. 
At the same time, as Mr. Plummer said, 
these officials not only acted in their official 
capacity, but as to their own work they had 
« large staff of clerks who were paid by the 
municipality by whom they were employed ; 
and. as had been said, a large amount of the 
work turned out was done by salaried clerks 
and not by the architects themselves. Am 
official was too often taken up by his officia? 
duties. Think of the enormous amount of 
official work which had to be got through 
before the official architect could touch the 
artistic side of the work of architecture’ 
And think of the amount of time one gave 
to one’s designs when interested im even a 
small work, let alone a work of national 
importance! One’s whole time was taken 
in throwing oneself into the design, and this 
was utterly inconsistent with the carrying 
out of official duties of an important and 
complex character in addition. He would 
go even further. In large corporations in 
England. and he supposed elsewhere—take 
such a body as the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, for instance—where a man had the 
power of criticising and altering other men’s 
plans. or even of throwing them aside (oftem 
rightly so and with great advantage), it was, 
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hewever, a dangerous thing to give this 
power where the official had the power 
also of taking private work, as well as the 
work connected with the body with which 
he was associated. It became a danger tu 
the whole profession generally that it should 
be accepted as the right thing for salaried 
officials by right of their position to take 
up large public works of this character. 
Beyond that, it was surely bad for the art 
that the designs of an artist of any high 
instinct at all must be pulled about and 
altered by a number of men who, however 
willing to save the public purse, were not the 
least authorities on art; and it could not be 
denied that officials who, however good their 
designs might be in the first place, were ter- 
ribly handicapped by the criticisms of this, 
that, and the other perfectly ignorant man, as 
to the artistic ideas in that design. He there- 
fore hoped that the Congress or that meeting 
would not end without passing some definite 
resolution—a resolution put forward by that 
International Congress of Architects, and 
sent to the various Governments, expressing 
the opinion of the Congress. But, as had 
been said, it was all very well to pass such 
resolutions ; they must go a little further and 
let it be known that these were the honest 
opinions of men working for the highest end, 
i.e,, the advancement of the art of their 
country. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said, as to what 
was intended by the words “salaried 
officials,” he presumed that the majority of 
architects of the country would realise that 
the salaried officials aimed at were the engi- 
neers and road surveyors employed through- 
cout’ the country by county councils and 
smaller bodies. If there were a fully quali- 
fied architect at the head of affairs of a big 
bureau or big institution, such as must be 
associated with a large county council, and if 
these public bodies found it was cheaper on 
behalf of the ratepayers to have such a 
bureau, it was useless for practising archi- 
tects to protest against such an arrangement, 
except to point out in this regard to large 
bodies that it was scarcely ‘possible, however 
great a man’s artistic ability when he 
originally accepted such chief official position, 
for him to have retained that ability or 
have developed it; it must be knocked out 
of him by the various clerica] and administra- 
tive detail work of such an office. There was 
so much clerical work to do, and the original 
power as an architect or artist must neces- 
sarily be very much curtailed and injured by 
the process. Even if they agreed to the 
general tenor of what might be urged to 
the effect that the salaried architect was, or 
might be still, an artist it was scarcely 
possible to believe that he could produce 
such work as the man who was engaged as 
an independent architect, and who had pro- 
duced works which would justify a Govern- 
ment or any other authority in inviting him 
to take part in a limited competition, or 
commission him to do the work as it was 
done in America. What they were desiring 
to impress upon the public was that it was 
not economical or good in any sense or form 
—quite apart from their individual interests 
as architects—for the ratepayers as well as 
architects that men trained as engineers and 
road surveyors were—in fact, by virtue of 
the very power they had to carry out those 
duties—to do the strictly architectural work 
they were constantly called upon to do. He 
thought that the Institute of Architects and 
the Congress should in the most unqualified 
way say that in the interests of architecture 
as a high art and in the interests of the rate- 
payers it was a bad thing that they should 
go on in this hugger-mugger way. ‘The most 
expensive buildings were thus often erected 
by men for whom otherwise and personally 
one had the greatest regard. As architects 
they were not architects at all; such men 
employed, and were obliged to employ, young 
fellows who had a certain amount of artistic 
ability, but who had no practical- capacity, 
and had failed to get into practice them- 
selves. They were artistic ne’er-do-wells, 
who were thus employed from month to 
month, being kept on a long time at great 
public expense until all the details of pay- 
ment, etc., were cleared up, because the 
engineer or the surveyor did not personally 
know anything about the matters in dispute. 
The extent of the exvense was never known; 
it was impossible to know what the office 
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and establishment charges were. These 
young fellows were kept on until the whole 
work was cleared up, so that they could 
consult with the quantity surveyors as to 
extras and so on, whereas when a private 
architect was employed he was always avail- 
able and the expense was curtailed. This 
matter was as a matter of fact mixed 
up with municipal trading; some public 
bodies could manage large establishments, 
labour bureaux, etc., but the rank and 
file could not; they kept on large staffs and 
actually created work at the expense of the 
ratepayers in order to keep the works depart- 
ment going. They must not, in considering 
the question, forget that there was a general 
tendency at the present time—at all events 
in England, he did not know how it was 
abroad—for municipalities to take on work 
which could more properly be done by private 
enterprise. He suggested that the meeting 
should clear up a little more definitely what 
they meant by “salaried officials,” but he 
entirely sympathised with what Mr. Weiss- 
man said—if they had a good man, wherever 
you found him is ersonality would show 
itself. But he would go further and sa 
that an architect in an official position wit 
a personality was obliged to concern him- 
self with some work which did not rightly 
belong to an architect as such, and that work 
would curtail his artistic work and hamper 
him to a considerable degree. 

M. Jules de Berczik, Budapest, said that 
there seemed to be a hostile tendency to- 
wards architects occupying official positions. 
It would be _ undesirable if, in_ dis- 
cussing the question, they were so un- 
fortunate as to give currency to a 
view calculated to depreciate the general 
artistic ability and personal fitness of archi 
tects occupying official positions. It was 
well known that the artistic training of archi- 
tects occupying official positions was the 
same as that of architects in private practice, 
and, seeing, as had been pointed out, that 
artistic ability was a purely personal gift, 
it would therefore be scarcely justifiable te 
deny all Government and municipal archi- 
tects the right to take part as a private 
venture in artistic works. Nor, indeed, was 
this at all necessary in order to attain the 
object which he believed they all had in 
view. For it was not solely on administra 
t've and economic grounds that the con- 
struction of important buildings by Govern- 
ment or municipal departments was to be 
objected to. It was eminently te the educa- 
tional interest of the Government or muni- 
cipality that monumental building should be 
as perfect as = from an artistic stand- 
point, and should give impression to the 
educational progress as well as to the artistic 
education of the country. This object could, 
however, only be attained if all the best 
ability of the country was permitted to co- 
operate in the construction of these buildings. 
From this open competition no architect pos- 
sessing formal and personal fitness should be 
excluded. He would therefore (in order to 
eliminate all personal considerations from 
the question) venture to propose that the 
Congress should pass the following resolution, 
i.e., that “ Important municipal and Govern- 
ment buildings should not be constructed by 
municipal or State administration.” 

Mr. John Slater said that Mr. Edwards 
wished the particular wording of the question 
to be altered, but it was impossible, he was 
afraid, to do so, for Herr Wagner had sub- 
mitted it as printed. But, as had been said, 
it was the principle they were fighting for, 
and it would. be absurd to deny that in 
some cases, perhaps in many cases, the muni- 
cipal architect was a man of knowledge and 
training and competent to carry out archi- 
tectural work; but it was folly, and Herr 
Wagner had brought that out very clearly in 
his paper, to think that. under ordinary 
circumstances an official architect could pos- 
sibly have the time at his disposal for dealing 
with large municipal buildings which required 
an amount of thought and consideration in 
vlanning and arranging which his other 
duties made it impossible for him to give; 
and it was with that view that they were 
promulgating this question now, and he cer- 
tainly agreed with Mr. Prynne when he said 
that they ought to endeavour to get an actual 
resolution passed and carried, which might 
have weight not only in this country but in 
all the countries represented at the Congress. 


He called upon M. Poupinel to propose and 
Mr. Plummer to second such a resolution. 

M. Poupinel then proposed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That, in the future, in the 
interests of the administrations and the 
public, and in the higher interests of the 
art of architecture, public bodies, whether 
Government, provincial, or municipal, should 
entrust architectural works only to profes- 
sional architects who may have special apti- 
tude for the particular work or may have a 
renown which is incontestable, and that they 
should put an end to the employment of 
their own salaried officials in private works.” 

Mr. Totten said that the subject under 
discussion was not put forward at the 
Brussels Congress, in 1897, as an official sub. 
ject, but he presented it personally on behalf 
of his Government, and the conclusions 
adopted at that Congress, it seemed to him, 
were quite applicable to, and exactly fol- 
lowed, the lines of Herr Wagner’s resolutions, 
and in accordance with what they should 
adopt that day. He suggested that the 
resolution adopted at the Congress of 1897 
be accepted as the sense of this meeting. 
The resolution was that it was desirable 
that the erection of public buildings should 
be confided to private architects chosen by 
public or private competition or otherwise, 
and that the architects superintending the 
erection of the work shall be under the 
direction of the Government. 

Mr. Slater asked if Mr. Totten could accept 
M. Poupinel’s resolution. 

Mr. Totten said not altogether. The two 
might be combined. 

Mr. Plummer seconded M. _ Poupinel’s 
resolution. He said they were agreed as to 
the character of the resolution. 

Mr. Adams suggested that the last line 
would be better as an expression of opinion. 
The part as to officials engaging in private 
practice would come rather badly in con- 
nexion with the -igege part. They were 
all agreed about it,.but he thought it would 
be better put separately. 

Mr. W. E. Riley said they were not all 
agreed about it at all. They wanted to 
hear what it meant. 

A speaker said that in that case it would be 
better to put the latter part: separately. It 
would only come as an expression of opinion. 

Several other gentlemen also expressed simi- 
lar opinions, one remarking that the first 
part of the resolution would be carried 
unanimously and the second part not so 
unanimously. 

_M. Poupinel agreed ta separate the resolu- 
tion as proposed, ending the first resolution 
at the word ‘‘ incontestable.” 

Mr. Prynne said the resolution was not 
quite happy yet. He thought they might 
accept as an addition, “‘by competition or 
otherwise,” for they did not want to shut 
out the genius who might not be known and 
men who were really clever, otherwise men 
would not come forward at all. 

Mr. Riley said he moved that the words, 
“by qualified architects,” be inserted. 

Herr Bodo Ebhardt (Berlin) said that 
Germans had had long wars on this subject, 
and it was found impossible to say that an 
official architect could not have genius be- 
cause he was an official, and they had agreed 
that a competition should be the way to find 
the man to plan a work, and that all big 
works should be submitted to architects 
generally. 

Mr. Riley said that he would be disposed 
to accept that if it was the sense of the 
meeting, but he should like it made quite 
plain that officials should not be excluded. 
He did not know what the official had done 
to be treated in the way proposed. The 
official was what he was by circumstances. 
He was there in that way as was any archi- 
tect in the same circumstances in the post 
tion he occupied. He begged the Congress 
not to come irrationally to the conclusion 
that because a man was an official that he 
should be excluded from the proper discharge 
of his work. He moved that the resolution 
should not exclude the qualified official. 

Mr. Leverton seconded. ‘ 

M. Poupinel said that his resolution did 
not exclude the official if Mr. Prynnes 
addition were agreed tg. 

Mr. Riley said that if that were so he 
would accept it. ‘ 

Mr. Slater then read the resolution agall, 
with Mr. Prynne’s addition, i.e., “by com: 
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Mr. Riley said he had no complaint with 
that. P 
Mr. Totten said that they had lost sight 
of the main question, which was the method 
of executing public works of architecture. 
One side had presented that it might be 
done by salaried officials quite as well as by 
private architects, and the other side had 
maintained that public officials were occupied 
‘too much by other duties to have the time 
to give to designing works of art. Accord- 
ing to what was now proposed, anyone could 
do these works so long as he had some 
reputation. 

Mr. Riley: Only architects. 

Mr. Totten: The general broad question 
of what was the best way for the art of 
having work executed—was it by entrusting 
it to men who occupied positions as officials 
or to men who had some authority in art? 
He did not think the resolution covered it, 
and he did not think the question should be 
settled by a small meeting, such as that had 
become. He moved that the matter be 
referred to a small committee to formulate 
the resolution, and that it be dealt with 
later on. . ; 

Mr. Riley asked if the motion was in 
order? 

Mr. Slater said it was in order, but he 
did not see how the motion could be given 
effect to for want of time. ; 

Mr. Totten said the matter could be dis- 
posed of in half an hour the following 
morning if the proposed committee dealt with 
the form of resolution. ; 

Mr. Prynne said that if they had to give 
a vote then, the words, “salaried officials,” 
ought to be included in,the resolution. _ 

Mr. E. Harper moved that the discussion 
be adjourned until the following morning at 
9.15. 

Mr. Totten seconded. oa 

Mr. Fawcett said that if they adjourned 
they would not get half the present audience, 
who had heard the arguments. 

Mr. Slater: Quite true, but half the 
audience have left who have heard. 

The motion to adjourn was then put and 
lost. 

Mr. Slater then put the original resolu- 
tion, as amended, i.e., “ That, in the future, 
in the interests of the administrations and 
the public, and in the higher interests of the 
art of architecture, pubiic bodies, whether 
Government, provincial, or municipal, should 
entrust works of architecture only to qualified 
professional architects either by competition 
or otherwise.” 

The motion was agreed to, and the pro- 
weedings terminated. 


Steel and Reinforced Concrete. 


This subject was considered at the meet- 
ing held at the Grafton Galleries under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Frank Miles Day 
(President of the American Institute). 

The Chairman said that the subject for 
discussion was one of life interest. The 
subject of reinforced concrete was one which 
appealed to them from many points of 
view, whether it be from the economic view, 
the purely constructional view, or the yet 
more difficult of the appropriate expression 
of the material in the design. He was sure 
they had so many able speakers who would 
treat the subject from so many points of 
view that it would indeed be curious if they 
did not carry away with them much light 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Searles-Wood read the report of the 
Joint Reinforced Concrete Committee as 
follows :— ; 

The great and increasing use of reinforced 
concrete in buildings and other structures, 
and the need of having some authoritative 
pronouncement on the proper conditions of 
its use, have led the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with the co-operation of 
other bodies, to appoint a Committee to 
inquire into the subject. ' 

The members of the Committee are as 
follows :— ; 

Nominated by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects: —Sir Henry Tanner, 
H.M. Office of Works; Professor W. C. 
Unwin, LL.D., F.R.S.; Charles F. Marsh, 
M.Inst.C.E.; A. T.: Walmisley, M.Inst.C.E. ; 
Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A.; William Dunn, 
F.R.1.B.A.; H. D. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A.; 
Colonel F. Winn, late R.E. 

Nominated by the War Office :—Colonel 

B. Mayne, R.E., Assistant: Director of 





Fortifications and Works, War Office; Major 
EK. M. Paul, R.E., Assoc.Inst.C.E., Instruc- 
tor in Construction, School of Military 
Engineering, Chatham. 

Nominated by the Incorporated Associa- 
tions of Municipal and County Engineers :— 
A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E.; S. 8S. Platt, 
M. Inst.C.E. 

Nominated by the District Surveyors’ 
Association :—E. Dru T[rury, F.R.1.B.A.; 
T. H. Watson, F.R.I.B.A. 

Nominated by the Institute of Builders :— 
Benjamin I. Greenwood; Frank May, J.P. 

The Committee has appointed Sir Henry 
Tanner as Chairman, Professor Unwin and 
Colonel Mayne as Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. 
H: D. Searles-Wood as Hon. Secretary. 

It has appeared desirable to the Royal 
Institute that some statement be made before 
the International Congress of Architects in 
London as to the general scope and aim 
of the Committee, and the following outline 
is made with their approval :— 

The aim of the Committee’s deliberations 
is to prepare a report, stating their recom- 
mendations and conclusions as to: 

1. What drawings and details should be 
prepared before work is commenced. 

2. The nature of the materials which may 
be employed, and the standards to which 
these should comply; i.e. :— 

(a) The metal in reinforcement. 

(b) The matrix. 

(c) The sand. 

(d) The gravel, stone, clinker, or other 
aggregate. 

(e) Water. 

5. What are the proportions for concrete 
to be used in different cases. 

4. How the ingredients for concrete are 
to be mixed and deposited on the work. 

5. The distances to be allowed between 
the reinforcing bars and what covering of 
concrete is necessary. 

6. What precautions are necessary in the 
design and erection of centring and false 
work, and how long the whole or portions of 
centring and false work should remain in 
position. 

7. The rules which should be used in 
determining the dimensions of the several 
parts necessary for security, and what safe 
stresses should be allowed. 

8. The supervision necessary and _ the 
special matters to which it should be directed. 

9. The fire-resisting properties of reinforced 
concrete. 

10. Its adaptability for structures where 
resistance to liquid pressure is essential, and 
what special precautions may be advisable 
under these conditions. 

11. What are the necessary conditions for 
its permanence; resistance to rusting of 
metal, disintegration of concrete or effects 
of vibration. 

12. The testing of the materials employed 
and of the finished structures. 

13. What provisions are desirable in Build- 
ing Laws or Government regulations relating 
to buildings and other structures, so far as 
these affect the use of reinforced concrete. 

The Committee having been recently con- 
stituted, and only two meetings having been 
held, no conclusions have been arrived at, 
and members of the Congress are invited to 
send communications, either the results of 
experiments or other information or sug- 
gestions that may be of use. : . 

Mr. Goodrich followed with his 
paper, of which the following is an abstract : 

In choosing the subject of ‘‘ Reinforced 
Concrete and its Relation to Fire-Protection,” 
the writer had in mind the dual conditions 
necessary to the greatest immunity from 
fire in large building constructions, particu- 
larly where such has varied types of occu- 
pancy, together with correspondingly different 
manufacturing fire hazards. 

The requisites are, first, the employment 
of the most incombustible materials and the 
assembling of these elements in such manner 
as will most effectively limit the spread of 
fire; secondly, the equipment of the building 
with such protective and extinguishing 
apparatus as a wide experience has deter- 
mined most effective. Either of these essen- 
tials alone will accomplish a large measure of 
results, but to secure a maximum the com- 
bination is necessary. saa 

An exemplification of such a combination 
is the tenant factory community being de- 
veloped by the Bush Terminal Company of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A., for which reinforced 





concrete has been adopted as the structural 
part of all buildings. ‘These factories were 
especially designed to take advantage of all 
insurance regulations, and thus secure the 
minimum insurance rates on buildings and 
contents. 

Associations of insurance companies in the 
United States have had the effect of stand- 
dardising requirements. All the most im- 
portant points thus developed were carefully 
considered in the design of the Bush Fac- 
tories, which thus were provided with :— 
Special fire-walls, special stair and elevator 
Shafts, waterproof floors, automatic _fire- 
doors, a complete sprinkler equipment, win- 
dows of wire-glass in metal frames, etc. 

The reinforced concrete design was pre- 
pared with special care as to the fire-resisting 
qualities of his (Mr. Goodrich’s) system of 
of reinforcement was devised, which proved 
effective and economical, not liable to de- 
rangement during construction, and especially 
advantageous because allowing of the use of 
special fire-resisting materials at points of 
greatest danger. The columns, even though 
built of concrete, were fire-proofed with 
cinder concrete-shells, which served at the 
same time as a vehicle for the steel rein- 
forcement and as a mould for the construc- 
tion of the main body of the column. 

The building now completed enjoys the 
lowest rate of fire insurance, both as to struc- 
ture and contents, accorded any similar risk. 

M. Rey (Paris) asked two questions :— 
1. To what temperature have the experi- 
ments been carried as to the fireproof 
qualities of his (Mr. Goodrich’s) system of 
ferro-concrete? 2. How far can this system 
be applied to the economical construction of 
big artisans’ dwellings? 

The time limit prevented M. Cloquet in 
the first instance from finishing his paper, 
but he subsequently read the concluding 
pages, which answered the questions put 
him as to temperature and decoration. In 
a few impromptu remarks, he recommended 
that external walls, elevations, etc., should 
be built double of two thicknesses of ferro- 
concrete. Hollow walls would give an in- 
crease of strength, and the enclosed air, 
while giving protection from the heat of 
summer and the cold of. winter, was also of 
help as a non-conductor in case of fire. As 
regards decoration, no very satisfactory solu- 
tion had, as yet, been found. Architecture 
and its decorative methods have been evolved 
from a reasoned use of stone, etc, though, 
at the present day, stone is frequently used 
in the most insane manner, and methods of 
engineering construction are often adopted 
by architects proper. We cannot graft old 
architectural forms on to ferro-concrete; all 
such added decoration is bad. Old ideas 
must give way to new, and we anxiously 
await this new development. What course 
will it take? Ceramic, mosaic, painting, or 
some plastic form? So far, our ideas on the 
subject are negative, rather than positive. 
The one thing certain is that all the hitherto 
accepted architectural forms, based on the 
old methods of construction, will have to 
be banished from ferro-concrete if the new 
method is to occupy a dignified position as 
architecture, and is not to remain mere con- 
struction with its decoration applied. 
And again he reiterated: ‘‘ Architectural 
forms must certainly not be applied 
as mere surface decoration.” M. Augustin 
Rey (of Paris), as architect to the 
“Fondation Rothschild,” spoke with 
authority of the help that. ferro-conerete will 
be in solving the vexed question of the 
housing of the poor. He finds that ferro- 
concrete is a very economical method of con- 
structing artisans’ dwellings of three to five 
stories in height. The question of over- 
crowding is one of extreme and growing 
importance, and, in view of this fact, it is 
to be regretted that the Chairman of the 
meeting was unable to ask M. Rey to read 
the paper he had written on the subject. 
M. Rey considers that one room to be occu- 
pied by two persons should be the basis of - 
calculation. At this estimate no less than 
4 per cent. of the population of Paris are 
ill-housed in 41 per cent. of overcrowded 
dwellings; while in the whole of France the 
overcrowded population in cities amounts to 
4.000,000 souls. This overcrowding con- 
stitutes a serious menace to the public health. 
If these figures cause M. Rey such’ concern, 
what would he say to oyr English statistics ? 
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We hope that the economical use of ferro- 
concrete, as demonstrated by M. Rey, may 
be brought to the notige of those who are 
endeavouring to solve the burning question 
of the housing of the working classes. 

Mr. E. O. Sachs asked to be allowed to make 
a few remarks on the very valuable paper 
read. In the first place, he wished to thank 
Mr. Goodrich for coming over and _ telling 
them about one of the biggest buildings in 
reinforced concrete erected in the United 
States recently. In the course of the paper 
the word cinder had been used constantly, 
and he would like to know the definition of 
cinder in the United States. Did it come 
within the term coke breeze, as used in this 
country, or was it more used in the definition 
of clinker. 

Mr. Goodrich said that clinker was the 
more synonymous word. 

Mr. Sachs said that reference had been 
made to the fact that the fire insurance com- 
panies’ regulations specified the aggregate 
which had to be used. They heard con- 
stantly of rock and stone aggregates, but 
they had had experiments showing that clinker 
aggregates and slag aggregates seemed to 
have a far higher resistance than _ these 
aggregates. 

Mr. Goodrich said that the experiments in 
the United States, as in this country, showed 
that clinker and coke breeze had a higher 
resisting point, but the insurance companies 
thought the rock and stone was equivalent. 

Mr. Sachs asked where the aggregate was 
defined. The fire-office regulations in this 
country required, he believed, that every part 
of the aggregate should pass a 1-in. mesh. 
That was of the utmost importance, as they 
found in tests and in actual cases of fire 
that aggregates split and the larger pieces 
fell off, with the result that the metal 
became red-hot and the beams deflected. 

Mr. Goodrich said the rules did not define 
the aggregate except that it should be able 
to pass between the bars, and in no case be 
larger than 23 in. 

Mr. Sachs said the object of primary im- 
portance so far as fire resistance was con- 
cerned was the protection of all metal-work. 
The metal-work should be protected by a 
certain number of inches. The number of 
inches could not be exactly defined by the 
present state of science, but it would certainly 
be 2 in. or more. He would say, however, 
that it was of equal importance on this 
question of the thickness of the protecting 
covering that the aggregate should be defined. 
Further, as safeguards for the actual con- 
struction and the additional protection, which 
could be obtained at practically no expense, 
was the rounding off of external angles. He 
offered those three points as being most im- 
portant ones in relation to fire protection and 
reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Max Clarke said he would like to ask 
the reader of the paper what was the defini- 
tion of clinker. Mr. Goodrich had told them 
that this was one of the aggregates which 
applied, and that. cinder was another, but he 
wanted to get a hard-and-fast definition of 
clinker. He thought the material to form the 
aggregate of concrete was one of the sub- 
jects which was going to be considered by 
the Joint Committee on Reinforced Concrete, 
and, to him, it appeared that very serious 
investigation on the point was needed, and it 
could not be too thorough, as it was now 
fairly well known, from the experiments con- 
ducted by the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee, that light and porous materials were 
generally the best in case of the outbreak of 
fire, but noi the most satisfactory for 
strength-giving in construction. For the 
latter purpose most people would admit that 
gravel would be used from choice, but it was 
almost the worst’ from a fire point of view. 
Whether some happy combination could be 
thought of remained to be evolved from the 
deliberations of those who had the matter in 
hand, and he would ask the speaker whether 
such combinations had been worked out at 
all in America. The Fire Offices Committee 
in London excepted coke breeze from their 
list of materials for the aggregate of re- 
inforced concrete, and he understood the 
regulations of New York were on the same 
lines. It was not used as one of the materials, 
but cinder was. He would like the reader of 
the paper to give a hard-and-fast definition 
as to what coke breeze was, and also as to 
what cinder was contrasted with clinker. 





With regard to coke breeze, he knew the Fire 


Offices Committee objected to it on account of 
its having a small proportion of unburned 
coal in it, but, as a matter of fact, they had 
discovered from experience that unburned 
coal in the concrete, subjected to 1,800 deg. 
of heat for three hours, came out just as it 
was put in, and if any gentleman liked he 
was at liberty to see the specimens. 

Mr. Goodrich said the definitions differed. 
They tried to exclude materials which were 
poor. Some engineers allowed soft bituminous 
coal ash or clinker to be used. Others re- 
quired the use only of anthracite material. 
His personal opinion was that anthracite only 
should be used. In some cases he had re- 
quired screening and washing of materials so 
as to exclude the fine material which would 
be nothing more than sand of poor quality, 
and which would serve to bring the cement 
into a hard material which would take the 
place, primarily, of gravel except that it was 
more porous. It was almost impossible to 
exclude unburned coal, and in some cases 
where tests had been made the unburned coal 
was 50 per cent. of the clinker, and this was 
found to be very little affected, except on 
the surface which was close to the fire. The 
use of 2 in. or 3 in. of covering was well 
where it could be done, but it seemed un- 
necessary in many cases, especially with 
small material. In any case, the use of a 
certain amount of unburned coal was almost 
necessary, and, in all probability, was not 
detrimental. Whenever the unit system was 
employed, if it was thought worth while, the 
lower portion of the aggregate could be 
made them.” They all looked to ‘the time 
sion part on the top could be made of rock 
aggregate. This had actually been used in 
some cases, and he himself had made such a 
beam before Capt. Sewell brought the matter 
in a paper before the American Society of 
Engineers. 

M. Augustin Rey asked what experiments 
had been made to show up to what. tempera- 
ture reinforced concrete was fire-resisting, 
and he also asked if Mr. Goodrich’s system 
could be employed for .industrial buildings 
several stories in height. 

Mr. G. B. Post said it might be of interest 
to the gentlemen present to know that those 
in large practice as architects in the United 
States used ferro-concrete with considerable 
trepidation, from the fact that there were 
no established constants which could be em- 
ployed in computing the strains. They did 
not know, under different conditions even, 
what the position of the neutral axis of the 
beams should be under different loadings. 
The material itself must be most carefully 
mixed, and all the ingredients must be per- 
fect, as it was subject to failure. In fact, 
their opinion of the material was very much 
like that of the distinguished Mr. Weller 
with regard to veal pies--they were “ werry 
good things when you knowd the lady as 
made them.” They all looked to the time 
when they would know more with regard 
to the subject. Those who were putting up 
work with enormous rapidity, and who were 
required constantly to build eight, ten, 
twelve, or twenty story buildings in eleven 
months, were looking forward to the time 
when they would have more scientific data 
which would enable them to use the material 
in a more scientific and less amateurish way. 
His object in speaking was to say that he 
had had the honour to be appointed, with 
Mr. Eames, by the President of the United 
States a member of an Advisory Board which 
had been instructed to make extensive tests 
of all building materials, as well as coal and 
fuel and various things of that kind. He 
had urged the Commission that very care- 
ful experiments should be made with tegard 
to reinforced concrete, so that the some error 
would not be found in the calculations with 
regard to reinforced concrete which were 
found in the constants for wood which were 
determined from experiments and _ tests 
carried out on small sections. Fortunately 
for their country the errors in the loads re- 
quired by the building laws almost exactly 
compensated for the deficiency in the con- 
stants in the building materials. He did not 
know whether Congress had made the neces- 
sary appropriation for the continuance of 
those experiments in the last session or not, 
but if the appropriation had been made he 
believed before the next Congress assembled 
that America would be able to furnish them 





with valuable information with regard to the 
whole subject. There was. one other point. 
which was to have most careful and thorough 
investigation, and that was the question as tc 
whether cement was or not an efficient pro- 
tection of steel from corrosion. He had seen 
steel in small sections in the form of ex- 
panded metal used in tabular floor construc- 
tion which was exposed twelve months to the 
atmosphere, and which was _ absolutely 
destroyed by corrosion. This, of course, 
might have been an exceptional defect due 
to some curious ignates which could not be 
determined either by physical or chemical 
tests, but it was necessary for the safe use 
of the material that they should know how 
to protect steel. Another matter not men- 
tioned in the regulations of the Committee 
which had been brought before them that 
morning, and which he thought should re- 
ceive attention, was the danger of electro- 
lysis from the huge free current of electricity 
in all their great cities. 

Mr. Goodrich said the question asked was, 
“To what temperature have the experiments 
as to the fireproof qualities been pursued?” 
The actual temperatures found by the use 
of the melting point of building materials 
varied from 1,400 deg. to 2,000 deg. In the 
Baltimore fire the temperature varied from 
1,400 deg. to slightly over 2,000 deg. It was. 
between these limits the tests had been made. 
He believed that the United States Building 
Department required that a temperature of 
1,800 deg. should be maintained for eight 
hours. In some cases the temperature was 
raised and had been maintained at over 
2,000 deg., but the usual temperature was 
from 1,700 deg. to 1,800 deg. Fahr. for 
several hours. Then the question was asked 
whether the methods of construction referred 
to were applied to buildings several stories 
high, such as working-class dwellings, and 
so on, and he might say that he had at the 
present time an office building of eleven 
stories high, and also several dwellings from 
three to six stories high, and in San Fran- 
cisco nearly $1,000,000 worth of work of 
buildings from one to six stories high. 

Mr. A. W. Ruddle (Peterborough) said 
he had been rather troubled by the state- 
ments of the speakers from America. He did 
not know whether he had made a mistake, 
but he understood Mr. Goodrich to say that 
it was unnecessary to use two rods in the 
reinforcing of steel work. 

Mr. Goodrich : Under certain conditicus. 

Mr. Ruddle said he took it that there was 
no necessity to obtain any greater external 
area of the steel, because he understood that 
the concrete adhered to the steel work, and 
that the reinforcing in the members which 
were to give additional strength against ten- 
sile strains was given by the adhesion of the 
concrete to the steel. However, another 
speaker had raised a point as to whether 
cement was an adequate protection of steel, 
and if they coated their steel with any paint 
they lost at once the adhesion of the concrete 
to the steel which was to be of so muck 
assistance, 


The following papers were then read on 
the subject :— 

Professor Louis Cloquet, on behalf of the 
Central Society of Architecture of Belgium, 
read a paper, the following being ar 
abstract :— 

The old style edifice was characterised by 
the separation between two distinct parts, 
the walls and the gable. There is a lack of 
solidarity between the two. At the point 
where the trusses of the frame rest upon the 
walls there is something like an articulation. 
The introduction of the metallic frames has 
not at once remedied this characteristic defect 
of buildings formed of stone walls and gables 
of wood. For a long time it was customary 
to combine trusses of iron similar to the 
wooden trusses. The solution of the problem 
of the large halls only made a decisive steP 
in advance when the centred trusses were 
introduced, which have their starting point 
on the ground, like the trusses of the Dion 
pattern. From that moment the solidarity 
between the vertical and the inclined parts 
was secured. However, it is only the trusses 
which cannot be deformed. The solidarity 
between the vertical and the inclined parts 
is not realised in the inclosing surfaces. 
There is lack of homogeneousness betweel 
the two parts of the building—that is to say- 
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its skeleton or frame and its wall. Logic 
claims a more radical solution, which would 
consist in establishing solidarity not only 
between the uprights and the trusses, but 
rather between the wall and the roof. This 
is what the use of reinforced concrete enables 
us to realise. The side wall may even dis- 
appear or be made one with the vault. The 
whole will show almost uninterrupted sur- 
faces on the outside as well as on the inside, 
with the absence of the encumbering internal 
protrudings of the frames. The new arrange- 
ment has, therefore, as a result. to save ‘the 
trusses, and only to maintain a surrounding 
wall which supports itself without any 
assistance. Now experience has shown that 
buildings conceived on this plan do: not cost 
more than those carried out in thick stone 
— with metallic gables, and that they are 
solid. 

If it is question of a building with stories, 
the floor of reinforced concrete takes with 
advantage the place of the old systems. The 
most characteristic consequence of the use 
of reinforced concrete is the suppression of 
the roof, as the uppermost ceiling can be 
used as a cover and constitute an inhabitable 
terrace. This kind of construction lends 
itself, moreover, to the boldest rakes or over- 
hanging structures. 

This system, if applied in a rational man- 
ner, is able to bring a change into the archi- 
tectural forms. It simplifies the forms, it 
causes the cumbersome complexities of the 
frames and floorings to disappear, it simply 
carries out all the surrounding or separating 
surfaces. It makes disappear every dis- 
tinction between the wall and the roof. It 
introduces an architecture consisting of so 
elastic surrounding walls that these can be 
given any dimensions required, according to 
the space it is useful to inclose. The habita- 
tions will take the shapes of parallelopipedics 
terminated by terraces, and the large build- 
ings with curved vaults with visible estrades. 
We must be prepared to see sculptures and 
moulded relief work disappear and coloured 
ornaments to prevail. A radical change in 
the internal and external forms of the build- 
ings will be the consequence of the substitu- 
tion of a concrete, solidary, homogeneous 
structure for our former architectonic 
organism. All the forms proper for a com- 
bination of marked-out stones and covered 
over with plaster, which will henceforth no 
longer be used, would here be devoid of 
expression and esthetic value. They must 
be given up and other methods must be 
found. 

We have in mind three kinds of form: 
those of convenience, those of structure, and 
those of expression. 

The forms of convenience, by which the 
building receives its complete usefulness and 
a character in harmony with its destination, 
satisfies the mind without causing pleasure 
to the eye. Those forms of convenience 
which are, if not the most pleasing, at least 
the most excellent, can be carried out to per- 
fection by making use of the processes, so 
eminently practical, of reinforced concrete. 

The forms of expression are those by which 
the architect and his assistants put their 
imagination and their soul into the building, 
in order to impart to it the eloquence of a 
pleasant aspect. The ideal is that they 
shall form an integral and inseparable part 
of the structures. In the buildings con- 
structed of reinforced concrete there is little 
scope for the artist’s talent, especially the 
sculptor’s. There remains hardly anything 
except the superficial decoration by painting 
and some polychromic, ceramic, or other 
adornments, but for the artists in colour a 
vast field is opened for their creations. 

The forms of structure, either real or 
fictitious, are the principal ornament of the 
buildings produced by the old methods. They 
are those organic forms which give life to 
the aspect of buildings with walls of marked- 
out stones. 

, In the old-fashioned conception a building 
1s to be compared with a living organism 
where we can distinguish a skeleton, various 
members, and a sort of muscular system. 
Reinforced concrete does not afford these 
elements of interest and charm; it leaves 
the impression that the work has been, carried 
out in too docile a material, on which the 
sacred labour of the workman and his tra- 
ditional processes have not left the traces 
of the noble struggle between the artisan 





and matter. We do not find the same beauty 
in this work all cast in one block in a dead 
and dull-coloured material, without appara- 
tus, without organism, with which the best 
thing that can be done is to hide them 
beneath a superficial decoration. 

In conclusion, the new processes, economic 
and powerful as they are, are precious from 
the point of view of certain bold and com- 
plex accomplishments. They are devoid of 
the charm of an artistic expression. Besides, 
economy is only a relative law and of a 
secondary character, and the boldness of the 
structure is not always required. A process 
which is prevalent from these two points of 
view does not impose itself to the exclusion 
of the others. "loner may be had to it 
for the economic satisfaction of utilitarian 
projects, for the realisation of comfort, and 
for the sulution of bold problems. But it 
will never eliminate from architectural prac- 
tice the noble and artistic combinations of 
masonry work in marked-out stones, moulded 
and sculptured, of frameworks in wood and 
in metal, of superstructures with vaults, etc. 





M. Gaston Trélat (Paris) also contributed 
a paper, the author’s summary and conclusion 
being: Recapitulating, the buildings we may 
have to erect or to rearrange answer the 
requirements of the moment or of the future. 
What is required is knowledge and experi- 


ence. 


Teaching is not sufficient to develop the 
necessary capacity. Something more is 
demanded than a cramming of characteristic 
facts acquired by instruction. The latter 
must be completed by a personal training in 
the profession. It is to be recommended 
that the latter be not started too late, and 
that the simultaneity of the two operations 
be secured. The intellectual and the tech- 
nica! education combined generally carries 
with it a considerable widening of ideas. It 
may be infinite; not seldom even it lasts as 
long as life itself. There exists something 
like a stimulus to acquire new knowledge, 
the want of which is accentuated in inten- 
sity by the existence of personal ideas. But, 
above all, it is the true source of the original 
points of view as opposed to the knowledge 
acquired by study. 

In the exercises offered by the workshop, 
the laboratory, or by that other vast work- 
shop, which is the nation, education is ever 
active and imparts a particular course to the 
mind. Then it is that the capacity for 
hypothesis and for the ideal asserts itself in 
matters of science and in matters of art. 
And is it not correct to say that they are a 
basis of operation for the study and the 
solution of the requirements of to-morrow; 
that they are even the only agents to prepare 
the realities in relation with the new wants? 
In the workshop as in the laboratory, where 
the master always respects, when occasion 
allows, the point of view which guides the 
student, this education is accomplished and 
completed. It takes unexpected and infinite 
shapes which the personal values alone are 
able to measure. 

These considerations would thus lead us to 
express the wish that, in art as well as in 
science, the same method should be put into 
operation from the intellectual point of view. 
The work in the laboratory and in the work- 
shop would bring into evidence the variety 
of the points of view of the different minds. 
But, taking of course into account the vast- 
ness which science has reached at the present 
time, it is the individual and characteristic 
mode of action of the apprenticeship in the 
past that should lead us at the present. 

In our times, after Claude Bernard, after 
Pasteur, to mention only two names borrowed 
from the nationality which I represent, art 
and science in the end get so near to each 
other that they appear to be very intimately 
related. In fact, from the circumstance of 
imaginative aptitudes which equally repre- 
sent the ideal and hypothesis, it would seem 
that we should endeavour to make them one 
—at least in the aptitudes for initiative 
which open an unexplored field for new 
undertakings. The fact remains that art 
and science are in our days considerably 
nearer each other than they were in the past. 
They are two leading branches of human 
activity, each having no longer any right 
to remain indifferent towards the other. 

The question of public buildings gives rise 
to a great many questions which interest our 





societies. This is one of the general features 
of the mission inherent to the architect. He 
must therefore keep in touch with tne time 
and constantly interrogate it about the 
requirements it may manifest to him. 

Science and art enable a selection to be 
made of remarkable solutions. The conse- 
quence is a knowledge and experience which 
the different modes signalled will call forth. 
It is useful to propagate their habit. 


Mr. Sachs thanked the readers of the 
papers, and said they had each brought out 
points which were of the utmost importance 
to them as architects if they were going to 
‘keep the building of reinforced concrete 
structures in their own hands. He meant 
chiefly the effect of these buildings upon the 
public. Reinforced concrete buildings at the 
present moment were being utilised, many 
for very utilitarian purposes of the factory 
and warehouse class, and if the material was 
to come forward, it was necessary for the 
architect to settle down and think how rein- 
forced concrete buildings put up in cities 
were going to be dealt with from the archi- 
tectural point of view—that was to say, how 
it should be clothed. It was surely one of 
those things which should come before their 
architectural societies and before the students 
of those societies. The problem was, how 
to deal with these large flat surfaces, which 
must necessarily form a reinforced concrete 
building, and anything which could be done 
to bring that before architects in the future 
would s most valuable to the profession, 
because it would mean that architects would 
be able to retain buildings of that material 
in their own hands, instead of such buildings 
being erected by the engineer. 

Mr. F. E. Harris (Manchester) said that, 
having been instrumental in putting up a 
few ferro-concrete buildings in this country, 
it had been frequently asked him what were 
the qualities of the external walls in relation 
to non-conductibility. This was, of course, 
a matter which did not largely apply in con- 
nection with manufacturing premises, an 
up to the present ferro-concrete had been 
mainly used for such buildings only. If they 
were to use ferro-concrete for any purpose 
other than mamufacturing buildings they 
would want to know amongst other things 
whether the walls were good non-conductors. 
Their colleagues from America and from the 
Continent would probably have used 
armoured concrete for domestic buildings, 
and would perhaps be able to tell them what 
the qualities of the walls were in this con- 
nection. There was one other point which 
struck him. The walls were all right, and 
the effect was all right for manufacturing 
premises. They could get sufficient effect 
from using armoured concrete purely and 
simply, but if they wanted to get any real 
architectural effect they wanted something 
more than they got in manufacturing pre- 
mises. The only way in which they could 
seem to get that, so far as he had been 
able to weigh the matter up at present, was 
by the wasteful use of the material they had, 
or, as an alternative, to simply use the 
armoured concrete for the columns and floors. 
His view at present was that they must 
simply used armoured concrete for walls and 
floors, for he did not see how they could 
get any architectural effect such as would 
be agreeable to clients unless they limited 
their use of the materials for the purposes 
he had mentioned. There was a flatness 
about armoured concrete which would be 
objectionable unless they used an excessive 
amount of material, which, of course, would 
not be an economical thing to do. He would 
personally like to have an expression of 
opinion frem their Continental visitors on 
two points: (1) As to the qualities of ferro- 
concrete walls for resisting heat and cold, 
and (2) Whether they found they got a good 
architectural effect not merely by decoratin 
the outside of the surface, and if so, coul 
they get it economically? : 

Mr. E. Warren said he would like to intro 
duce a second question with regard to the 
possibilities of architectural effect, for he 
was much struck by Professor Cloquet’s con- 
clusion dealing with the xsthetic side of the 
subject. It seemed to him that if be 
were to deal with plain surfaces in whic 
construction in the architectural sense was 
absent, they must resort to some merely 
plastic form of decoration or apylied 
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deceration. To be honest, in dealing with this 
form of construction, he would like to ask 
those who had considered the use of the 
material whether any serious attempt had 
been made to give it a real constructive or 
architectural expression, because if there was 
no constructive or architectural expres- 
sion in the building, it was not archi- 
tecture at all. There could be no 
architectural inspiration, and no _ archi- 
tectural enthusiasm could be aroused by deal- 
ing with a structure in which they could 
not give any external expression whatever, 
and in which no constructive problem arose. 
If any of the distinguished architects from 
the ntinent would inform them as to 
what experiments had been made in the 
direction of the real architectural use of this 
material, they would all be very much the 
gainers. 

M. Louis Cloquet, replying to the points 
raised as to the architectural treatment of 
an armoured concrete wall, was opposed to 
the idea of placing ornament on the wall. 
It would, he thought, be a great mistake to 
place anything on the face of the building 
which was not part of the structure. With 
regard to the conductibility of the wall, 
they found it well to have two partitions 
with a closed air space in between. Rein- 
forced concrete had been used on the Con- 
tinent for domestic purposes to some extent. 
M. Cloquet concluded by referring to the 
remarks he made in his paper, in which he 
pointed out that reinforced concrete would 
never eliminate from architectural practice 
the noble and artistic combinations of 
masonry work. 


A paper by M. J. Bassegoda was here 
taken as read, as well as one by M. G. 
Trélat 

The following is the abstract of the paper 
by M. Bassegoda (Barcelona) :— 

Building in reinforced concrete does not 
solve any new problem either in art or con- 
struction ; it is a composite building of stone 
and metallic materials, by means of which, 
profiting by the qualities of the two com- 
ponents, difficulties are more economically 
solved than could be done with either of 
thern alone. . 

Economy in the use of reinforced concrete 
does not depend on the low price of the 
materials of which it is composed, which are 
comparatively dear, but on their accurate 
combination, which allows of the quantity 
being reduced. Economy, consequently, has a 
limit in the maximum coefficient of ironwork 
and concrete. 

There is no reason why these coefficients, 
especially that of the concrete, should be 
higher than in homogeneous constructions, 
for there are many circumstances, all difficult 
to foresee, which may produce lower resist- 
ances than those which have served as a 
basis in the calculation; such as quality of 
the cement, the nature and size of the sand 
and gravel, and the manipulation and use cf 
the different materials. 

This consideration has produced various 
systems from which cement work has been 
almost completely eliminated, or in which, at 
all events, it has not been taken into con- 
sideration in the calculation; it is t!en con- 
sidered as a simple exterior covering destined 
to protect the metal against agents which 
would tend to destroy it, such as oxidation 
and fire. 

Security reaches it maximum in_ these 
systems, but, on the other hand, economy 
diminishes ; it may hap that this kind of 
masonry may become hoes economical than 
other homogeneous kinds, such, for example, 
as brick laid with cement. 

In countries where they have excellent 
brick which, according to an already cld- 
established custom, they use in very reduced 
thicknesses, either in the parts which give 
support or in the parts which are supported 
(arches and horizontal floorings), one might 
introduce the system of fortifying these con. 
structions, thus obtaining a greater economy 
in homogeneous masonry work and in fortified 
concrete work. 

In places where construction in brick does 
not meet the conditions required, the use of 
fortified: cement. offers a real and effective 
economy over all other systems of construc- 
tion; an economy which should not be 
exaggerated whilst admitting coefficients of 
work very superior to those which experience 








found to be absolutely safe. One can recom- 
mend such systems in which the ironwork is 
adjusted to be able to resist all external force. 

With regard to the artistic point of view 
of the question, reinforced concrete has no 
exclusive form; on the contrary, like every 
concretion, it takes that which is given to 
it. The supporting element, covering an 
empty space, may be straight (beam) or 
curved (arch); the length of the former is 
comparatively restricted; the length of the 
latter can be much extended, as is also the 
case in homogeneous constructions. 

In the straight form, as in the curved, the 
theoretical limit of reinforced concrete re- 
quires, on account of the weight of the con- 
crete itself, the use of a greater volume of 
iron in the ironwork than is required in homo- 
geneous metallic constructions. The relation 
or proportion between the units of resistance 
and of weight is thirteen times greater in 
cement than in iron. It follows that in pro- 
portion as the absolute dimensions of the 
works in reinforced concrete are increased, so 
must the importance of the iron over the 
cement be increased also, and in consequence 
the forms then have the characteristics of 
metallic constructions, as may be noticed in 
the large bridges. 

On the other hand, in architectonic works, 
in which it is scarcely ever desired to attain 
the maximum of possible dimensions, the 
artistic character must come from the lines, 
projections, and coloration. With regard to 
the first the architect can choose freely with- 
out any restriction ; the second, whatever they 
may be—mouldings, ornamental decorations, 
etc.—can also be obtained with ease and com- 
parative economy, but with the drawback 
that for their execution one must have re- 
course to moulding, which indicates a limita 
tion of artistic effect to which architectonic 
art cannot bring itself. With regard to 
colour one cannot admit the only one, that 
of cement; but, on the contrary, this modern 
concrete must be treated as the ancients 
treated it, that is to say, by covering it zither 
altogether or in part with other materials of 
which the varied coloration permits of 
obtaining the desired effect being obtained, 
as certain architects and engineers are already 
doing who have succeeded in using fortified 
cement in their works with a particularly 
artistic effect. 





The summary and conclusion of the paper 
by M. Gaston Trélat (Paris) are as 
follows :— 

To sum up, steel and reinforced cement are 
destined to see their use become general. 
Thy are fit to be easily and conveniently used 
together with other materials, such as burnt 
clay, and, above all, sandstone; and in this 
way can be formed a substantial body pro- 
vided with solidity and of a nature to assure 
beauty, a quality not to be neglected. 

Moreover, the walls built by this method 
are excellent with regard to the health of the 
inhabitants in consequence of the absence of 
dust produced by sandstone, and as offering 
no harbourage to disease germs, against 
which an incessant war must be waged. 

_The advantage of this particularly healthy 
kind of installation are, above all, to be 
appreciated when it is a question of buildings 
to be used as hospitals or refuges or as 
cheap lodging-houses. 

In consequence of the easy disinfection of 
the walls, the number of dwellings placed 
one above the other in buildings of great 
height is considerably more free from in- 
conveniences. 

Conclusion.—Steel and reinforced concrete 
are materials with which it is possible to 
erect very high buildings, and, at the same 
time, to reduce the thickness of the parts 
such as walls and floors. Owing to the 
mechanical nature of these materials they 
are provided with resistance to compression 
and to bending which render it possible to 
gain useful spaces with regard to the total 
space covered. 

From the plastic point of view they can 
form a body with the enamelled sandstone, 
forming walls which have a pleasing effect 
to the observing eye. 

With regard to hygiene, the advantages 
are not inferior to those which may be ex- 
pected from enamels in consequence of their 
delicacy of tone. The enamel of the flamed 
sandstone allows the construction of walls 
which are impervious to germs. Finally it 

' 


produces surroundings whose salubrity one 
cannot too highly extol. 

Solidity, economy of space, plastic beauty, 
salubrity, are thus four qualities produced 
by the use of these materials. 


Replying to Mr. Sachs, the Chairman said 
he would be prepared to entertain any resolu- 
tions which might be proposed. 

Mr. Max Clarke said that in the papers 
which had been read before the Con- 
gress and elsewhere it seemed to have 
been accepted that the material or com- 
bination now known as_ reinforced con- 
crete was satisfactory in every respect, and 
the only remark he saw bearing on this parti- 
cular point was that by Mr. Henry Adams 
where he spoke of failures, and _ that 
“nothing succeeds like failure” was not a 
pleasant feature of the case. No doubt they: 
would all like to learn something by failures, 
but they were naturally anxious that suclr 
failures should occur, if at all, in other 
people’s buildings, and not in their own. 
Where they did take place they were not, 
made as public as they should be. Of course, 
it was quite natural for a man not to let his 
failures be more known about than he could 
help, but, on the other hand, as Mr. Adams 
observed, it was only by such failures that 
they learned something about a full-sized ex- 
periment. They had a very large number of 
minor experiments, but not of the failures in 
a full-sized experiment, and that was exactly 
what they wanted. In Switzerland last 
month he heard a great deal of conversation 
with regard to the failure of a building at 
Basle, but he could not learn from anybody 
what the actual facts of the case were, and 
he did not suppose that if he went 
there now he would be able to find 
out the cause of this particular upset. 
Bearing all this in mind, it seemed to him 
that an inquiry in the direction of what 
failures had taken place and their causes 
would be desirable. Another matter to which 
he thought the attention of members con- 
nected with this class of construction should 
be called was whether any data existed as to 
the life of the steelwork in combination with 
concrete. Most people knew it was a most 
difficult thing to make concrete sufficiently 
close or homogeneous that it would not allow 
the passage of air or moisture. If not con- 
solidated enough to make it impervious #0 
these two agents, deterioration might take 
place in the reinforcing bars, and the struc- 
ture would lose all the qualities on which its 
stability depended, and on which the calcu: 
lations had been based. He took it that this 
deterioration might also damage the concrete 
itself, not only the steel rods, for once the 
steel rods began to rust the rust on them 
would damage the concrete by expansion, and 
it would be quite impossible to ascertain what 
was the nature and effect of the damage (he 
was assuming that his premises were correct)’ 
before the building was so seriously damaged 
that collapse might occur. They talked in a 
light and airy manner about adhesion, Port- 
land cement, concrete, and steelwork. They 
also said that they had seen joists of hoop- 
iron and other sorts of iron taken out of 
buildings which had been there for twenty- 
eight years, and that they could see the 
original glue on them. That he had done 
himself; but, on the other hand, he had seen 
a considerable amount of experimental re- 
inforced concrete, and he had observed that 
this concrete did not close itself up to the 
metal, and that there were a number of inter- 
stices which had never been filled. _ They 
must presume that they were filled with 
something, and, if it was not with liquid, it 
was with some vapour, and this vapour, he 
took it, would be either damp or dry, 
depending cn the state of the weather. This 
particular phase of this particular type of 
construction seemed to him to be the one 
which wanted thoroughly going into. If 
they erected a building two stories high suit- 
able for an agricultural labourer’s dwelling, 
it did not make much difference whether it 
lasted fifty years or not; but if they built a 
building of the monumental type which was 
supposed to represent a very considerable 
sum of money, he took it that it was the 
duty of those who designed the building, oT, 
at any rate, who advocated the use of this 
material, to be prepared to show what its 
life would be. So far as he had been able 
to ascertain no sufficient inquiry had beew 
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devoted to this particular point. They were 
talking about reinforced concrete because a 
certain number of gentlemen, whom he called 
“ patentees,” and other people called experts, 
had put the thing on the market. He 
thought, as architects, they should not be 
carried away too rapidly. He. would like to 
add that it was quite possible to stick stuff 
on to concrete, and he had seen it done 
abroad. They could cast moulds and place 
them on buildings, but it was not architec- 
ture. It was merely sticking a lot of stuff 
on to a concrete wall. If they were going to 
descend to that sort of thing in their archi- 
tecture if would be very much better if they 
had nothing to do with reinforced concrete at 
all, for they were going to lose something. 
One other question he would like to ask, and 
that was on the subject of cost. No one was 
able to tell him what the cost of a reinforced 
concrete building was. If Mr. Goodrich 
would append to his paper the cost of the 
building he had described they would have 
an idea as to whether it was worth their 
while to depart from their present methods. 
He moved :—“ That it is the sense of this 
meeting that an inquiry into the cases of 
failure in reinforced concrete and their causes 
would be most desirable.” 

The Chairman formally 
resolution. 

Mr. Sachs, in supporting the resolution, 
said it was really of the utmost importance 
that they should know what the failures were. 
He was with the mover in Switzerland a few 
weeks ago when the accident at Basle formed 
the subject of much discussion, and he made 
what effort he could to get hold of the 
actual facts of the case. The facts of that 
case were available in the form of a report 
by three Borough Surveyors of three of the 
principal Swiss cities. It was in the form of 
a confidential Report to the Basle authorities, 
but, although confidential at the time (for 
the accident occurred in 1901), the authorities 
were good enough to say that for the object 
of scientific research the Report could be 
seen. He had a copy of the Report, and 
he had no doubt but that copies of all such 
Reports would be at the service of a Com- 
mittee dealing with the subject. There was 
a similar case in Alexandria, Egypt, and 
two or three cases in the United States, and 
if real independent Reports, and not ex parte 
Reports, could be put before an independent 
Committee, such as the Reinforced Concrete 
Committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects or. any similar body, and the 
causes of failure arrived at and the results 
summarised, they would be the most valu- 
able lessons they could learn from. 

Mr. Henry Adams said that, as one who 
had suggested a new reading of an old pro- 
verb, he would like to support the resolution. 
They were all agreed that ferro-concrete to 
be satisfactory should be solid, but they had 
been told, in the first place, that the American 
practice allowed 25 in. for the aggregate, 
while the English practice wisely brought 
them down to 1 in. But neither of these 
took account of what, to him, was the most 
important matter of all, and that was the 
grading of the material to various sizes. 
This was brought home to him very closely 
a short time ago, when, after the Fire- 
Prevention Committee kad discovered that 
broken brick was one of the best, if not the 
best, materials which could be adapted, a 
firm in London commenced to manufacture 
broken brick and screened it to pass a 
l-in. mesh. All the smaller material was 
done away with. They: thus threw away 
what was the most valuable part. If they 
had simply removed :the dust and retained 
the particles, from 4 in. to 1 in., he believed 
they would have obtained a sounder material. 
When there were alterations and pulling 
down of buildings and ferro-concrete was 
exposed, they all knew that spaces did show 
in the material, and they should not show. 
If they wanted proper adhesion to the steel 
they had the concrete solid. He believed 
that more than one of tbe failures would be 
found to arise from the improper mixing 
‘of the aggregate, and he looked upon the 
grading of the material as one of the most 
important points in connexion with it. 

Mr. Brownhead asked whether, in dis- 
cussing that question, they really knew what 
the subject was before them. They knew 
what concrete was because they had no 
tests to show what cement was, but when 
someone said “reinforced concrete” he did 


seconded the 





not know what it was. He did not know 
what concrete was because they had no 
standard, and they could not tell by results 
what would happen with a particular stan- 
dard because they had no standard. There- 
fore they had no reliable information on 
the subject, and if there was to be an inquiry 
he would suggest that an endeavour should 
be made, if possible, to define what concrete 
was, because concrete might be honestly 
described as “adulterated cement.” That 
was a very vague term, but all their dis- 
cussions on the subject were very ethereal 
and very vague. They wanted some sub- 
stantial scientific knowledge as to what was 
the strength of concrete, for at present it was 
such a vagué term. He had heartl concrete 
described as one of good cement and two 
of other material, and he had also heard it 
described as one of cement and twenty of 
another material. Before they could enter 
on a scientific discussion on concrete they 
must define what concrete was. 

The Chairman said that from something 
which had been said it might be in the minds 
of those present that good practice in 
America justified the use of 25-in. stone in 
armoured concrete. It was perfectly true 
that certain building laws and certain under- 
writers’ rules might permit of such construc- 
tion, but it was very far from proof that the 
best architects in America permitted any 
such construction. The building laws in 
many States and cities were diverse, but in 
the principal cities the building laws were 
coming rapidly to a form in which they pre- 
scribed 1 in. or smaller and # in. and smaller of 
those portions of the concrete which were rein- 
forced with iron. Naturally, in massive con- 
crete, larger stones were permitted. In his 
own practice, and he thought in that of the 
majority of architects in America who used 
armoured concrete, it was the absolute rule 
that in the portions that were reinforced in 
the girders especially the size of the concrete 
should be 1 in. or less and preferably } in. 
and less. It was not at all to be assumed 
that because certain building laws permitted 
the use of other materials that they were 
generally employed. It always seemed to 
him that there were so many sources of 
possible failure in the use of reinforced con- 
crete that it ought only to be’ employed 
under the most favourable conditions—that 
was to say, it must be designed by an expert 
very capable of calculating the strains, and 
knowing as much about these strains and 
the way of meeting them as it was possible 
to know in the present state of the art. In 
the second place, the drawings and specifica- 
tions must be of the most rigorous character, 
and designed in as great detail as was pos- 
sible before actual construction. In the 
third place, the materials must not only be 
wisely chosen, but they must be submitted 
to rigorous tests, and, in the last place, the 
depositing of these materials must be done by 
persons under the most skilful direction and 
careful supervision. Only under such con- 
ditions could they hope to secure a struc- 
ture in which they could have faith, and with 
regard to which they could rest with the 
assurance that it would be what they hoped 
it would. y 

The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Sachs said that, as the subject of fire- 
protection and reinforced concrete had been 
so frequently touched upon in the course of 
the previous discussion, he would propose a 
resolution which might perhaps seem a little 
out of place to those who were conversant 
with the failures of reinforced concrete in 
fire, but- which he thought might serve as a 
safeguard to many architects in practice. It 
was :—‘‘ That where reinforced concrete is 
intended to be fire-resisting the greatest pos- 
sible care must be taken in the selection of 
the aggregate, its size, and in the protection 
of the steel; further, that the aggregate does 
not exceed what will pass through a 1-in. 
mesh, and that the thickness of the pro- 
tection never be less than 2 in.” The size 
of the aggregate was of importance—more 
important to his mind sometimes than the 
actual mixture of the aggregate. The pro- 
tection also was of importance. and the reason 
why he suggested that 2 in. should be put in 
the resolution was because so many tried to 
scamp that protection, and they came across 
reinforced concrete buildings in which the 
protection to the steelwork was supposed to 
be 4 in.,. but where they could scrape it: off 
and find that there was not jth of an inch 





covering. He would like to add one word 
as to the fire test. It had been mentioned 
that 1,400 to over 2,000 degrees were the 
conflagration temperatures. That was right 
in America and on the Continent. It was 
further stated that in the New York rules 
the test required was 1,700 degrees. People 
had asked why it should be 1,700 degrees. 
The standard in this country arrived at at 
the Congress held about three years ago 
was 1,800 degrees, and in arriving at this 
figure the point brought out was this—that 
in all test-pieces great care was taken to 
make the test-piece an excellent piece, but 
in ordinary practice the work could not be 
of the same quality as the work carried out 
for a distinct purpose, so both in tempera- 
ture and time there must be a margin for 
bad work. There was a consultation between 
London and New York on the subject, and 
that was why the high temperatures and long 
hours were hit upon. 

Mr. E. Sewell (Cardiff), in seconding the 
resolution, said his more particular object 
in rising was to speak to a portion of the 
subject which did not seem to have been 
touched upon. While a good deal of refer- 
ence had been made to the failure of ferro- 
concrete, he did not know whether any real 
experience of such failures had been given. 
If not, he would like to give an experience 
of his own of failure in the use of ferro- 
concrete. He might preface the reference 
to the failure by the statement that it was 
a very happy failure and did nobody any 
harm. In that sense it might tend ‘to illus- 
trate what seemed to him very important 
possibilities in connexion with the use of 
ferro-concrete by the architect. In_ passing, 
he might say that he had two buildings 
under construction with that material largely 
in use, but he recognised a very important 
disadvantage in using it was that most 
methods of ferro-concrete seemed to be 
surrounded by the difficulties of royalties 
and patents. No doubt, that was a very 
excellent reward to those whose ingenuity 
had devised the methods, but, at the same 
time, one could not help feeling that in 
practice it was a restriction upon the free 
and extensive use and applicable use which 
any building material should have in the 
architect's mind and on his drawings. To 
refer more particularly to this question of 
failure, he might say he had to deal with 
a building where there was an ordinary 
street frontage. He decided to use ferro- 
concrete for the main construction for one 
reason, which was that the party walls be- 
longing to the neighbours, and for business 
purposes, it was impossible to interfere with 
them. He found the convenience very great 
of being able to construct the girders within 
his own building instead of having to swing 
girders and cut into the party walls. This 

eing his first experience of ferro-concrete, he 
did not think it would be a proper thing to 
put the front on to a main street of this 
material. He thought there were chances, 
architecturally speaking, in the immense 
advantage they got from the great cantilever 
methods. He thought the ferro-concrete 
cantilever and its treatment might possibly 
in the future become a feature for architects 
to give their serious attention to, but in this 
case he had nothing of that chance; and simply 
dealing with a flat frontage he came to the 
conclusion that the frontage of the building 
most be of hard stone. Then came the 
question of how the whole of the floors and 
a great deal of the side walls and the girder 
construction should be legitimately united to 
the front portion of the building, and he 
decided to have some steel anchors and 
anchor the frontage of bard stonework into 
the ferro-concrete. They found one morning 
that the ferro-concrete had taken care of 
itself. They finished their ferro-concrete 8 in. 
or 10 in. from the front itself, and the 
anchor was to unite it. But on this par- 
ticular morning the floors got heavily loaded. 
A very zealous foreman had removed a cer- 
tain number of struts in the front, and the 
whole mass was in just that state that it 
exerted a pressure towards the front. On 
examination, he found they were something 
like 8 in. or 9 in. out of their true plane. 
The whole of the girders had swelled for- 
ward into the front of the building. He did 
not think they were removed by human 
agency, but, at any rate, this happy accident 
had the effect of throwing the girders right 
into the cavities, and so quite accidentally 
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they got a united building. It suggested to 
him that there might be great possibility in 
the architectural adaptation of the material. 
It was in that sense waxy; they could alter 
its contours; and he thought by the use of 
vertically-curved surfaces there were archi- 
tectural chances. He did not think at this 
stage ferro-concrete was sufliciently mobile 
for their requirements, but it was a great 
field for architectural study. The applica- 
tion of surface decoration was, of course, 
quite easily done, and the fact that ferro- 
concrete was made in wooden sheeting might 
lead to the sheeting containing some relief 
which might become decorative. 

Mr. E. W. Fritchley (Bombay) said that 
in India he had used armoured concrete and 
crushed-stone concrete for the last three or 
four years. They sieved their stone. It was 
crushed basalt, and when powdered was as 
good as sand. They had three or four 
— between 1 in. and 1{ in., another 

tween % in. and # in., and a third was 
almost a powder; and in no case had he had 
a failure. They had used it in reinforcing 
girders, and for three years had used nothing 
else for floors, because the rat had to be con- 
sidered, and they found that rats’ teeth 
would not go through armoured concrete. 

A delegate suggested that it would be 
better if the resolution was taken under two 
heads. 

The Chairman said he would accept the 
suggestion and divide the resolution. 

nother delegate expressed the opinion 
that, as there was a Committee sitting dealing 
with points such as those discussed, it would 
be better if both this and the first resolu- 
nen were referred to that Committee to deal 
with. 

Mr. Sachs said that if the suggestion in 
the resolution of the 1-in. mesh was not 
accepted, he would suggest that the motion 
be taken on general lines, and therefore he 
amended it so as to read :—‘‘ That, where 
reinforced concrete is intended to be fire- 
resisting, the greatest possible care must be 
taken as to the nature of the aggregate and 
its size and also as to the protection of the 
steel” 

The resolution, as amended, was then put 
to the meeting and carried. 

In answer to a suggestion that the resolu- 
tions should be referred to the Reinforced 
Concrete Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. Sachs said the 
Committee would be dealing with that, and 
@ special resolution was not needed. 

Mr. Ellis Marsland remarked that the 
Romans reinforced with brick and tile, but 
they did not leave the brick-concrete bare. 
They covered it up with stone and marble 
and other materials. He thought they were 
going away from the fact that reinforced 
concrete was a constructional material, like 
ordinary steelwork used for building, which 
was, as a rule, covered up, and he felt that 
it would be perfectly legitimate to cover up 
this reinforced concrete by either stone or 
brick or concrete. 

M. Augustin Rey proposed :—“ That this 
Congress considers that reinforced concrete 
may profitably be employed in the construc- 
tion of economical buildings of several 
stories or working-class dwellings.” 

Mr. Sachs pointed out that this was rather 
@ wide resolution after all they had heard 
as to the possibilities of reinforced concrete 
in general. They had to be satisfied that 
ferro-concrete was suitable for buildings in 
general before they tried them on the working 
classes. 

The resolution was defeated. 


Mr. Peter B. Wight, F.A.I.A. (Editor of 
Fireproof Magazine, Chicago, U.S.A.), con- 
tributed a paper on “ The Use of Burned Clay 
Products in the Fireproofing of Buildings in 
the United States of America. He said :— 

The purpose of this paper is to treat of 
the actual use of burned clay in building 
construction according to the present practice 
in constructing fireproof buildings in the 
United States. 

Historically burned clay is the most ancient 
of building materials, and natural clays can 
‘be found almost everywhere. Kinds of clay 
referred to. Refractory clays most useful, 
and generally within the reach of all. 

Naturab variation in qualities of clays 
treated of, showing universal standards of 
quality cannot be maintained. Improper 
clays are often used, the result of ignorance 








and want of principle The best can be had 
where the disposition is to pay for their full 
value. 

Properties of burned fireclay described. 
Methods of fabrication. Porous terra-cotta 
and semiporous terra-cotta preferred. Cellular 
terra-cotta. 

Use dates from 1878, but had been used in 
form of brick-floor arches from the intro- 
duction of I-beams in 1855. Flat, hollow 
arches invented in France by Garcin in 1868. 
Same used in the United States, 1871 to 1878. 

Inventions were numerous from 1870 to 
1880, but few were practicable or brought 
into use. Invention of sewer-pipe press gave 
great impetus to manufacture. Same is still 
the means of cheapening product. Very few 
patents now in force. 

Porous terra-cotta first made at Chicago in 
1872. First used for roofs and afterwards 
for protecting cast-iron stanchions at Chicago 
and Milwaukee. Method described. Flat 
arches of hollow porous terra-cotta used in 
Patent Office, Washington. Girders and roof 
trusses protected with porous terra-cotta at 
Milwaukee and Washington. 

General interest in the necessity of fire- 
proofing the iron constructive members in 
buildings was first elicited as a result of in- 
vestigations of effect of fire on incombustible 
buildings in the Chicago conflagration of 1871. 

Great building revival at Chicago in 1880 
caused demand for fireproof structures to 
replace earlier buildings. High buildings 
were demanded, and the main problem to be 
solved was how to build them fireproof and 
light enough to stand on elastic clay soil, 
which could only sustain 4,000 Ib. tu the foot. 
Solved by making ilat floor arches very light. 
Foundation problem solved by first using 
iron rails in concrete with increased offsets. 
Invention of grille foundations followed. 
Structural steel I-beams first made in 1885, 
and steel for columns with complete steel 
skeleton construction perfected in 1888. All 
steel in these buildings was protected by tiles 
of various kinds. Several methods for build- 
ing floors and roofs employed. 

Grill foundations on yielding soils are now 
superseded by concrete piers, built in tubs, 
down to hard pan or rock. 

The first fireproof ten-story office building 
in Chicago, fireproofed on modern method, 
has already been removed to make room for a 
larger and more expensive structure, eighteen 
stories high, which embodies all the im- 
proved methods of fireproofing used at the 
present day. 

Thin-walled, hard, hollow tiles have been 
superseded by thicker-walled, hollow, porous, 
and semiporous tiles for all purposes. 
Machine-made material only is used. Limits 
of practicable thickness described. 

Burned clay fireproof materials classed 
under two heads; one of materials used con- 
structively under pressure, such as floor 
arches, and all other arches and partitions ; 
the other comprises all the forms used for 
the protection of the steel constructive 
members. 

Floor construction described in detail. 
Flat arches formerly used on the side-pressure 
principle are now used on the end-pressure 
principle. 

Protection of soffits of I-beams described. 
Same used for all forms of arches. Segment 
floor arches described. Compared v.ith flat 
arches. Flat terra-cotta floors vith steel- 
tension members described. The Johnson 
system. The Bévier system. The Kahn 
system. 

Hollow-tile partitions are described. 
Defects in former methods, and methods of 
setting and trimming described. Partitions 
take the place of brick division walls. Under- 
writers’ laboratories at Chicago referred to. 
Their great strength to bear loads. 

Fireproofing constructive steel members is 
next considered. Fireproofing iron and steel 
stand@fions the most important. Many 
methods described and illustrated. 

Girder protection is next described and 
illustrated. . 

The Guastavino “cohesive system” of fire- 
proofing with fireclay tiles described. 
Especially adapted to construction of domes; 
is monolithic ; a laminated combination of flat 
tiles and concrete. 

Fireproofing in the Pittsburg Terminal 
Warehouse described. Construction is on a 
similar principle to that of Guastavino. 

Construction of grain-storage tanks for 





“elevators” with hollow tile described. The 
construction of the old style of elevators with 
wood and brick bins perfected by Geo. H. 
Johnson, and the modern fireproof elevator 
perfected by his son, E. V. Johnson. 

Difficulty in covering the subject intelli- 
gently in brief time given. Statistics omitted. 
Modern methods have proved to be saving 
methods. ; 

Conclusion.—The American system is not 
impracticable in any other country on account 
of cost. Experience, as well as fabrication 
in large quantities, will reduce cost. High 
price of labour in the United States should 
naturally make it more expensive there than 
elsewhere. Reduction in cost of transporta- 
tion an important economic item. The whele 
subject especially pertinent to the present 
occasion. We are here to learn as well as to 
teach each other at the same time; to con- 
tribute what we know to the fund of informa- 
tion to be here accumulated for the benefit 
of our brethren throughout the world. 





A contribution on the subject was made by 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E. :— 

So much has been written during the last 
four or five years upon the use of concrete 
and steel in combination that there is practi- 
cally nothing new to be said. Those who 
have studied the literature of the subject will 
probably have been struck with the number 
of different terms used to express this mode 
of construction. ‘“ Bréton armé,” and_ the 
English equivalent, “armoured concrete,” are 
perhaps the least appropriate. ‘“ Reinforced 
concrete” gives undue prominence to one 
element to the total exclusion of the other; 
“ concrete-steel” is less open to objection, but 
the writer prefers the term “ ferro-concrete ” 
as being self-explanatory of the intimate com- 
bination between the two materials, the more 
important one coming first. A superficial 
criticism might allege that fer7um is iron, and 
therefore not applicable to steel, but steel is 
generically iron, and the term is therefore 
quite appropriate. 

In early designs no provision whatever was 
made to resist the shearing stresses, which 
were either overlooked or ignored, and it is 
interesting to observe the gradual recognition 
these stresses obtained in the hands of the 
designers, until in recent construction they 
receive nearly as much consideration as what 
are called the “direct” stresses of tension 
and compression. The importance of con- 
sidering shear was brought prominentlv under 
notice by the failure of experimental beams 
which had no special provision for meeting 
the shear stress towards the ends, where, of 
course, it is greatest. Various methods are 
employed in the different systems, but the 
Kahn trussed bar seems peculiarly suitable. 
the fin on either side of the core being left 
attached throughout the middle portion where 
the tension is greatest, and separated and 
bent upwards towards the ends to take the 
shear where the tension is least. 

The question of adhesion between the cou- 
crete and the steel at one time caused some 
anxiety. It was naturally supposed that with 
increase of temperature the steel would ex- 
pand more than the concrete, and it was 
thought that this would be sufficient to 
impair, if not to destroy, any adhesion that 
might be otherwise obtainable. , As a matter 
of fact the linear change for a given varia- 
tion of temperature is about 15 per cent. less 
for concrete than for steel, but when the 
actual figures are compared the difference 1s 
very trifling. Taking the range of tempera- 
ture between summer and winter as 70 deg. 
Fahr., the change of length in 100 ft. pro- 
duced by this variation of temperature will 
be for steel 0546 in., and for concrete 
0'464 in., the difference between the two 
materials in a length of 1 ft. being less than 
a thousandth of an inch. 

With equal care in mixing the concrete the 
adhesion varies with the condition of the 
surface of the steel. When coated with red 
oxide paint it is extremely slight, and even a 
bituminous paint reduces the adhesion below 
that due to a clean unprepared surface. It is. 
however, found that the best adhesion occurs 
when the steel is rusted all over before being 
embedded in the concrete. This appears to 
be due to the formation of some chemica 
compound, or salt of iron and lime, which 
may not be detrimental in the absence of 
further moisture, but the final result is 
doubtful in such cases as reservoir walls, 
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tunks, and dams. Painting the steelwork 
over with cement wash is a simple method of 
commencing the contact, and this would seem 
to prevent further rusting, on the principle of 
the pail of limewater into which the Sheffield 
grinders dip their small goods to resist the 
tendency to rust when left wet. 

Professor Bauschinger found the ultimate 
adhesion to be from 569 lb. to 668 Ib. per 
square inch, but Mr. J. S. Costigan found it 
not to exceed 65 lb. per square inch. Prob- 
ably, in the former case it was measured by 
the resistance of a rod to withdrawal, and 
in the latter by the insertion of small plates 
in a briquette. At any rate it is not safe to 
reckon upon more than 50 Ib. per square 
inch as a working load for adhesion. Allow- 
ing 16,000 lb. per square inch as the working 
load on steel, the embedded length that 
would make the strength and adhesion equal 
would be 16,000 times the sectional area of 
steel in square inches divided by fifty times 
the surface area per inch in length, or, 
briefly, 320 @ + s; so that a 4-in. square bar 
embedded for a length of 20 in. would be 
equally strong against tearing or slipping, 
and similarly a 1-in. square bar would need. to 
be embedded for a length of 80 in. There 
are many different constructions in which this 
fact may be of importance; for instance, in 
a simple beam, if the span is less than twice 
the above lengths, there will be a tendency 
for the rod to draw before the tensile strength 
is utilised, unless the ends are turned up to 
form cleats. In the edge of a circular ferro- 
concrete tank, instead of overlapping the 
ends of the rods, for which the above dis- 
tance would be a minimum, it would clearly 
be more economical to turn up the ends and 
slip a welded link overthem. There are several 
specially-prepared bars giving greater resist- 
ance to withdrawal, e.g., the Ransome twisted 
har, the square corrugated bar, and the 
Columbian bar, which relies for efficiency 
upon its large surface area compared with its 
sectional area, but plain rods which can he 
obtained everywhere should be adopted when- 
ever possible, on the score of economy and 
avoidance of delay. 

Ferro-concrete does not at first sight lend 
itself readily to architectural effect ; the ware- 
houses and coal stores constructed of it can 
hardly be called visions of beauty, but some 
of the recent arched bridges have a decidedly 
pleasing effect, and when the adaptability of 
the compound material becomes better known 
we may confidently look forward to the ex- 
pression of taste as well as utility in the 
designs. 

_ Perhaps the greatest departure from exist- 
ing models occurs in the construction of 
ferro-concrete retaining walls. Hitherto we 
have looked upon weight as the essential 
element of such walls, and stability has been 
secured by leaning this weight against the 
hank of earth to be supported. We are now 
confronted with a new type in which added 
weight bears no part; the only weight em- 
ployed is that of the earth itself. The con- 
struction consists of a skin of concrete re- 
inforced with steel rods, securely and con- 
tinuously attached to a similar base and form- 
ing with it two sides of a triangle) The 
face wall is then kept in position by rods 
protected by concrete, tying the inner edge of 
the base at intervals to the face at one or 
more points of the height. It does not 
follow that, because the centre of effort of 
the thrust. occurs at one-third of the height, 
that that is the proper place for the connexion 
to be made; it would be if the wall were dis- 
connected at the bottom. but, being firmly 
secured there, the point of attachment should 
certainly be higher than one-third. If the 
stiffness throughout the height be uniform the 
pont of attachment should be about 58 per 
cent. of the height. There are some other 
rather nice points of calculation about. these 
walls which the writer does not propose to go 
into now ; he would ogly point out that. apart 
from strength, the stability is obtained by the 
weight of earth resting on the base. ’ Other 
xamples of these walls have reinforced 
eer forts 6 in. to 9 in. thick extending to 
“lames height at intervals of 8 ft. to 10 ft. 
rad e length, and others again have re- 
Morced buttresses at similar intervals, and 
th one case the writer has seen the base of 

e wall extended in the front instead of at 
sid so as. to react by pressure ata con- 

erable leverage, but this method does not 





appear to be so economical as that previously 
described. 

There are, no doubt, many other uses to 
which ferro-concrete systems may be applied. 
Englishmen are naturally conservative; they 
like to feel that in their adoption of any new 
system they are not running too great a risk, 
and a novel form of construction such as this 
must undoubtedly have some failures, but, 
paraphrasing the old saying, the writer would 
urge that “nothing succeeds like failure.” It 
is from failures that the greatest knowledge 
of true principles can be obtained, and there- 
fore we should be grateful to those pioneers 
who do venture to take risk, even at the 
sacrifice of some reputation. 


Mr. E. Warren proposed a vote of thanks 


to the Chairman, and the sitting of the 
Section was adjourned. 
Visit to Hatfield House. 
Some excellent arrangements were made 
for the excursion to Hatfield, when a 
large party of ladies and _ gentlemen, 
numbering about six hundred, availed 


themselves of the opportunity for seeing 
this historic house. The visitors were 
welcomed upon arrival by Colonel Eustace 
Balfour, himself an architect and member of 
the illustrious Cecil family, who discoursed 
upon the features of the great park and gave 
short addresses upon the history of the 
buildings. Much interest was taken in the 
brick Tudor buildings standing to the west 
of the great’ house, now used as _ stabling. 
Here stood a palace belonging to the Bishops 
of Ely, where Elizabeth and Edward VI. 
were frequent visitors; but the three sides of 
a great quadrangle were demolished when the 
new mansion was finished, leaving the fourth, 
consisting of the banqueting hall and offices, 
now used as stabling. The former magnifi- 
cence of this palace is indicated by the fine 
brickwork of the exterior and by the beau- 
tiful open timber roof of the interior. 

Hatfield House, commenced in 1607, may 
be taken as a typical example of the many 
great houses which were erected in England 
in the peaceful times of the Early Renais- 
sance which followed the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The foreign intercourse existing 
at the time influenced the trend of the arts 
of Britain, and the architecture of Italy in 
particular has clearly affected the English 
work at Hatfield. The long, low buildings 
gave place to houses of many stories, with 
apartments of great height, while provision 
for defence almost disappeared. The plan 
here is the PM type, the favourite form 
of the period, with the principal front facing 
south, in the centre of which is an open 
colonnade with portico, built in 1611 of Caen 
stone. The depth of the main building and 
of the wings is greater than usual consider- 
ing that the floor and roof spans are those 
of ordinary timber limits. The facades have 
considerable breadth of treatment, and the 
numerous bays and turrets are generous in 
scale. The north elevation is perhaps the 
simplest front, and is yet far from appearing 
severe. The brick-facing shows to its fullest 
advantage in colour and depth of joint, but 
the completeness of this fagade is rudely in- 
terrupted by the unpleasant scale of the 
large plate-glass windows. Surely this other- 
wise perfect specimen of an historic English 
mansion should not be found wanting in such 
a matter of detail as windows, which are 
here crying out for lead-glazing. 

A peculiar feature is the flat roofs; para- 
pets become necessary, and add to the height 
of the walls. The pipes and heads for 
taking off the rain-water are of much interest, 
as also are the chimneys, built. of brick, 
arranged in heavy groups. 

The extensive accommodation of the house 
may be best understood when it is remem- 
bered that there are eleven staircases. The 
great hall is 50 ft. by 30 ft., two stories 
high, and has a musicians’ gallery at the east 
end. The drawing-room is in the east wing, 
and is approached from the grand staircase, 
one of the finest of the period. Oak is used 
throughout the landings and great wide 
flights; newels are plentiful. enriched with 
great armorial and other finials, and are 
generally carved throughout their full height. 
The folding-gates at the foot of the stairs 
were intended to keep hounds and other 
interlopers from the private apartménts. The 
cloister, or colonnade, now called the 
armoury, is immediately below the great 
gallery, which measures 163 ft. by 20 ft. 





The great chamber, the library, and the 


‘chapel are other noteworthy apartments. 


Hatfield House was one of the first man- 
sions to possess a basement story, and here 
the domestic offices are to be found. The 
interior generally is of great interest. There 
is a remarkable wealth of oak-panelled walls, 
elaborate marble chimney-pieces, and ornate 
plaster. ceilings, gilt and coloured with 
armorial decoration. Pictures of great value, 
chiefly portraits, furniture, and objets d’art 
play important parts in the finishing of the 
interiors. 

Hatfield is beautiful in its setting. 
Avenues of trees lead up to wide walled 
courtyards on the north and south fronts, 
while pleasure gardens are to be found on the 
east and west sides. Upon the latter aspect 
is the old privy gardens, measuring 150 ft. 


square, inclosed by pleached lime alleys, 
which afford welcome shade. A_ circular 
pond, with fountain, occupies the centre 


space, and is surrounded by flower parterres 
and yew hedges, while the remainder com 
prises grass lawns in pleasing proportion. 
Here, adjacent, is a charming sunk rose- 
garden, laid out in geometric form, and upon 
the present occasion the roses were at the 
height of perfection. On the east side is a 
fine walled terrace, with flights of steps 
leading to a tennis lawn, while beyond this 
is the maize. This quaint feature of the 
Elizabethan Pericd is rectangular in form, 
varied in a zig-zag manner, and consists of 
narrow alleys between yew hedges. The top 
of the hedges is level with the tennis lawn, 
which is interesting from the fact that the 
general line of the ground produces the 
terraced treatment of the lay-out. The gar- 
dens give the general impression of being 
too small in area and in part for the big 
scale of the house. 

The visit concluded at 5 o’clock, and after 
refreshment had been partaken in the village 
the members of the Congress returned to 
town fully interested in all that had been 
seen during a most successful afternoon. 

The. programme of the Congress also in- 
cluded a visit by other members to Hampton 
Court. In the evening the Lord Mayor gave 
a conversazione at the Mansion House, which 
was very largely attended, and where there 
was excellent singing in the large hall. 

WEDNESDAY’S SITTINGS. 
Conduct of International Architectural 
Competitions. 

Dr. H. Muthesius (Germany) presided at the 
sitting held at the Rooms of the Institute on 
Wednesday morning, when papers were read on 
the “Conduct of International Architectural 
Competitions ”’ :— 

M. J. Guadet, Inspecteur-Général des Bati- 
inents Civils, Professeur 4! Ecole Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts, Membre du Conseil Supérieur , de 
l’Instruction Publique, read the first paper, the 
following being an abstract :— 

The Advantage of International Competitions. 
—These competitions are legitimate in certain 
circumstances. It would be dangerous to have 
recourse to them without advantageous motive. 

Examination of this question :— 

The possible scope of the Competition.—The 
result of every competition is only a preparatory 
scheme, the preliminary design with estimate of 
expense. It cannot produce a definitive design ; 
this must be elaborated afterwards. 

The cost of the competition should be kept 
distinct from the cost of the execution of the 
building. 

- In international competitions especially it is 
dangerous to promise the execution of the work 
to the author of the first premiated design. — 

Conditions of the Competition, Regulations, and 
Programme.—These conditions contain two 
elements: regulations and programme. For 
both the advice of experienced architects is 
indispensable. : 

The regulations must allow the same time to 
all competitors. 

Programmes must be given out simultaneously 
in every country. 

- The programme should be issued everywhere 
in the language in which it is drawn up and not 
in translation. 

Every further communication should — be 
addressed to all the competitors. 

During the competition no change should be 
made in the regulations governing it. 

The same date for sending in designs should be 
obligatory everywhere, and designs should be 
sent in to a place specified for each country. 

The premiated designs should become the 
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property of the promoters, but without pre- 
judice to the laws of artistic copyright. 

An exhibition of designs before and after 
adjudication is necessary. 

The regulations must indicate whether the 
designs should be signed or distinguished by a 
motto ; signature is best, but the adoption of a 
pseudonym should be allowed. 

No envelope containing an author’s name 
should be opened without his consent, except 
in the case of premiated designs. 

The technical programme should be clear, 
precise, and drawn up under the advice of 
experienced architects. It should avoid direc- 
tions which cannot, be followed, and should not 
impose excessive work by means of drawings 
that are useless or to too large a scale. 

The competitors’ personal expenses should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Assessing the Competition.—The jury should 
only consider justice. 

The conditions constitute the contract ; a 
matter of law between the parties. 

Every design, no matter how attractive, 
which violates the conditions should) be dis- 
qualified. 

The jury, necessarily competent, should be 
composed of architects. 

The promoters who are interested should be 
present in a consultative capacity. 

The jury should classify the designs and 
wlocate the premiums. ; 

The jury should be formed of architects of 
each nation represented in the competition in 
the proportion of one assessor to ten com- 
petitors or fraction of ten afterwards. 

Every nation represented by less than ten 
competitors, with a minimum of five, should 
have the right to one assessor. 

The architect assessors should be elected by 
the competitors of each nation, each name 
receiving an absolute majority of votes. 

Study of the Working Arrangements.—To 
obviate non-acceptance the competitors should 
elect simultaneously an equal number of supple- 
mentary assessors. 

The jury should elect their president, secre- 
taries, and reporters. 

The jury should be master of their procedure, 
but they should not be able to modify the dis- 
tribution of the premiums, nor the total amount. 

Vote by proxy should be forbidden. 

The judgment of the jury should be final and 
without appeal. 

Competitions in Two Stages.—Special con- 
ditions for these competitions. 

The first and second competitions are different 
things, and should not be confused one with the 
other. 

For the first stage a large sketch plan is 
sufficient. 

The chosen competitors should be indemnitied 
for the cost of the first competition. They 
should not be classed, and the premiums should 
be reserved as an extra matter for the final 
competition. 

It is preferable that the first competition 
should not be exhibited, all the sketches being 
preserved so as to be exhibited with the final 
competition. 

The regulations ought to specify that the 
competition be in two stages. This decision 
should not be taken afterwards. 

The regulations should fix all the dates. 

They should prescribe the minimum number 
of accepted competitors who, after the first 
competition, should receive the stipulated 
honorarium. ‘They should make known the 
premiums granted in the final competition. 

The jury in the first competition should also 
judge the second, latitude being given to the 
accepted competitors to add additional 
assessors. 

The regulations should be tinal for the two 
competitions, but the programme should be 
siven for the first alone, subject to modifications 
for the final competition. 

The following rules, proposed by the Society 
* Architectura et Amicitia ’’ (Amsterdam), were 
read by M. Berlage. 

The Society ‘* Architectura ct Amicitia’ 
(Amsterdam) proposes to the Committee of the 
Seventh International Congress of Architects 
the following rules to serve as a basis for ‘* the 
organisation of public international competi- 
tions for architecture.” These propositions 
having been made by a special commission of 
the members of our Society, they have been 
decided upon as definitely approved at the 
meeting of April 18, 1906. 


Art. 1.—The International Congress of 





Architects frames some regulations in accordance 
with which permanent competition commissions 
are constituted, representing the architects of a 
country or also of various nationalities com- 
bined, which will act as representatives of the 
profession of architects in the preparatory 
measures at the international competitions. 
The commission of the country in which the 
competition is to take place will assume the 
management of the business. The presidents 
of all these commissions constitute together a 
Central Council, to which is entrusted the control 
of the international regulations and the eventual 
propositions made to the International Congress 
concerning alterations to be made in these 
regulations. 

Arr. 2.—The international competitions shall 
by preference take place in two sections. —Pre- 
liminary competitions shall be opened in the 
various countries, or groups of countries, 
through the medium of the permanent com- 
missions of the competitions. The admission 
to the final competition will be limited to those 
who carn distinction in the preliminary com- 
petitions. An honorarium shall be distributed 
to all the competitors in the final competition, 
the number of whom is limited for each country 
or group of nationalities by the International 
Congress. 

Arr. 3.—The conditions of the competition 
must be the same for all competitors. Excep- 
tional conditions, no matter under what form, 
are prohibited. The delivery of the designs 
must be made anonymously. 

Arr. 4.—The date of the sending ofi, proved 
by the stamp of the stations of departure, which 
must be delivered to the jury, shall be taken as 
the final term for the closure of the competition. 
The programme of the competition shall be 
published or placed at the disposal of the 
applicants in all the countries, or groups ot 
countries, at the same date. 

Arr. 5.—The jury of an international com- 
petition will in principle be formed by half the 
number, less one, of the members of the nation- 
ality of the country in which the competition is 
opened. Architects must form the majority of 
the members of the jury. The names of the 
members of the jury and of their substitutes, 
with the declaration which contains the approval 
of all the conditions, shall be inserted in the 
programme. 

Art. 6,—The jury of the country in which the 
competition is held forms the information 
bureau. The publication of announcements 
relative to the competition will be made in such 
a manner that it may be considered to have come 
to the knowledge of all interested parties. 
These announcements shall have the same 
value as the conditions of the programme. 

Arr. 7.—The programme must express in 
precise terms the conditions made, making a 
distinction between the absolute requirements 
and the optional requirements. It would, 
however, be preferable that optional conditions 
should not figure in the programme of the com- 
petition. 

Art. 8.—The number of drawings to be sent 
is to be limited to the quantity absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid all useless work and super- 
fluous expense. For the provisional com- 
petitions, sketches, eventually accompanied by 
approximate estimate of costs, will be asked 
for. Any drawings sent in which have not 
been asked for in the programme will not be 
submitted to the judgment of the jury. The 
programme prescribes a uniform manner of 
treating drawings to enter into competition. 
Every delivery must be accompanied by a 
declaration that the project is the artistic copy- 
right of the competitor. 

Arr. 9.—Should the sum available for the 
execution of the design be absolutely fixed, the 
programme must indicate the necessary par- 
ticulars for the uniform working out of the 
estimate of costs either in detail or approxi- 
mately. ‘The expenses for the foundations will 
not be included in these estimates. The pro- 
granune will have to contain very precise 
indications with regard to the character of the 
soil, the site, the foundations, and the sur- 
roundings. 

Art. 10.—The total amount of the prizes to 
be distributed shall be at least equal to double 
the amount which would be paid for the archi- 
tectural part of the work carried out to an 
architect who had been entrusted with the 
execution of the design. It must be admitted 
as a principle that the execution of the design 
shall be entrusted to the successful architect, 
under the conditions which are in force in the 
country of such competition. The amount of 








the prize shall not be deducted from the amount 
of the honoraria to be paid. Should the pro- 
moters of the competition desire to reserve to 
themselves the option to dispense with the 
services of the architect declared to be the 
author of the best design, the programme must 
set out the terms of indemnity. Should the 
work not be carried out, the same indemnifica- 
tion should be paid to him. In all cases the 
designs sent in shall remain the artistic copy. 
right of the competitors. 

Art. 11.—All the designs shall be publicly 
exhibited for a sufticiently long period in order 
that the competitors may he able to visit this 
exhibition, which shall be announced betore- 
hand in the architectural publications. The 
complete and detailed report of the jury shal 
be published in the architectural periodicals 
before the opening of the exhibition, so that all 
the parties interested may have knowledge of 
it. The report of the conclusions of the jury 
of the preparatory competitions shall be com- 
municated to the successful competitors sufti- 
ciently previous to the definite competition. 

The following are the summary and conclusion 
of a paper by Gaston Trélat (Paris) :— 

‘The argumentation of the previous subject 
bore, in the first place, on the spirit which in 
general dominates architects. Contrary to the 
intentions of a generous application of art, the 
architect’ often seems too pre-occupied about 
not doing certain things. And one spends a 
good deal of time in learning those things which 
must be avoided. Wasted years! it seems: 
how much more preferable would be an educa- 
tion which faced the realisations to be deduced 
from contemporary science ? This would ad just 
itself to the standard authorised by experience. 

Competitions, as they are now held, have not 
the scope they ought to have. Conventions 
take up too much place, one has a sense of 
things learnt: book-keeping of a kind and 
without influence on the mind of the masses. 

Public beauty, like public health, corresponds 
to the contemporary movement of democracy, of 
which these two capitals are a momentary 
crowning. The architect has no right to separate 
himself from it if he wishes to fulfil the function 
expected from the social competence it is his 
duty to show. 

Internationalism and publicity will give to 
competitions a panies and a_ vitality 
which they have not had up to now, and which 
are a part of the movement of contemporary 
effort. 

These competitions should have exclusively 
in view the services of which they are the 
object. It must be so, in order to insure to the 
operation a normal rectitude which would keep 
it above the paltrinesses which are too well- 
known and are lowering to art, causes lowering 
alike for competitors and judges, and injurious 
to the solutions to be gathered. 

The competitions being international, the 
nations taking part in them through their 
artists will all include the same number of 
judges. 

In this way the competition agents, whom 
the judges represent, will doubtless be less 
inclined to look upon themselves as a delegation 
having to represent the interests of com- 
patriots, or the idea in fashion currently 
admitted in their country. The jury will be 
more particularly engaged in selecting and 
bringing about a solution, while the com- 
petitors themselves, in consequence of | the 
absence of preconceived ideas represented with 
a show of authority, will strive to elaborate and 
present different sides, to the exclusion of all 
party spirit. And, in these days, if one wishes 
to respect persenalities alike useful in art am 
in science, it is impossible to be sufficiently 00 
one’s guard against these fata! influences. In 
effect, whatever may be the interest of con- 
temporary evolution, with its abundance 
of curious observations and generous Con 
parisons in their knowledge, ill-luck will have 
it that, in revenge, we must endure the narrow 
ideas of little groups and clans, which bring 
confusion into the serviee of the human collec- 
tivity. It is. however, to this that all our 
efforts should directly refer, free from this 
impediment, very regrettable socially. 

To bring this résum? to an end, with regard te 
competitions I must again say that the spt 
of argumentation followed in these line: endea- 
vours to ensure the supremacy of the decisiom. 
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the same spirit which the decision has intended 
to make clear will be found in the accomplished 
work. This is how things should go, if one 
would keep to the rectitude that the situation 
demands and respect the responsibility that 
the decision imposes on the jury. 

And the organisation, as sketched here in its 
characteristic features, would perhaps’ be 
destined to give results still unforeseen. But 
this would be on condition of always keeping 
in the path that would normally be deduced 
therefrom, once agreement was come to on the 
ideas which support the solution I submit to 
the Congress. 

Conclusion.—Without consciousness there is 
neither art nor artist. It is only by a wide 
comprehension of things, all leading to the 
consciousness of his time and of humanity, 
that the artist can do a useful work. In these 
days the widening of science serves as a basis 
to this consciousness. And the applications of 
the art take a special character in order to 
supply the needs and aspirations of the period. 

The organisation of international competitions 
showing a greater amplitude of intellectual 
horizon would be in accordance with the ideal of 
the day. 

Again, these competitions would have the 
advantage of extending the character of educa- 
tions which up to now have remained restricted 
to present requirements. 

But measures would have to be taken to enstire 
the entire liberty of intellectual expansion 
amongst the artists entering into competition, 
to afford the jury an unlimited independence 
and to enlighten the conscientiousress of the 
verdict they would give. 


M. Weeldenburg (Holland) also read a short 
communication on the subject as follows :— 
The Society of Bouwkunst et Vriensdchap of 
Rotterdam, while recognising the great initiatory 
value of the propositions made by the Society 
* Architectura et Amicitia” of Amsterdam, for 
the regulation of International Competitions, 
considers— 

That the suggestions made by the above- 
named Society should be more widely extended. 
This opinion is based on the experience acquired 
at the last International Competition for the 
Peace Palace at the Hague. 

This last competition has clearly proved that 
it is necessary to paraphrase the principal duties 
of the jury of competitions in general, and of 
International Competitions in particular. The 
Society Bouwkunstndschap et Vrie of Rotterdam 
is of the opinion that it is preferable that the 
new conditions (redaction) be drawn up by a 
Special Commission, and that a motion (con- 
clusion) be presented to the next, the eighth, 
International Congress of Architects. In order 
to give a wider scope to the propositions made 
by the Society of Architectura ct Amicitia of 
Amsterdam, the Society Bouwkunst et 
Vriendschap has the honour to present to the 
seventh Congress the following motion :— 
“That in view of the fact that the proposition 
of the Amsterdam Society of Architectura et 
Amicitia, presented to the seventh International 
Congress, deserves to obtain greater scope, 
therefore the Permanent Committee of the 
Congress shall chose a preliminary (préparatoire) 
commission, on which the Amsterdam Society ot 
Architectura et Amicitia shall be represented. 
this Commission to consist of seven members.” 

Signor M. E. Cannizzaro (Italy) seconded the 
motion. 

M. Georges Harmand (France) said the 
subject was a most important one, and he 
thought the various records ought to be collected 
and sent to the Permanent Committee of the 
Congress ; that Committee might study them 
and present a report to the next Congress. 
He moved as an amendment, “ That the papers 
be sent to the Permanent Committee of the 
Congress, who shall get out a special report on 
this topic for the next Congress.” 

Mr. Totten seconded the amendment, and 
said he would Itke the Committee to be instructed 
to suggest the method of the selection of the 
jury. 

Signor Cannizzaro spoke in favour of sending 
ie. matter to a special committee of seven 
members eleeted or to be elected by the nations 
Who constitute the Congress. He objected 
strongly to the matter being sent to the Central 

ommittee, because that Committee was only at 
the beginning of its experience—it was a Com- 
mittee started at the last Congress, and its real 
duty was the organisation of the Congress. It 

Was not a Committee which had to go over the 





topics discussed at the Congress, or to deliberate 
on matters which affected the profession all 
over the world. He thought the Special Com- 
mittee, as suggested, should be selected, and 
that they should get to work and prepare a 
report which might be sent to the Central 
Committee printed and distributed all over 
the world. 

M. Harmand said that the Permanent Com- 
mittee was established at the Paris Congress to 
choose the place of conference, and also the 
topics which should come before the conference. 
If they chose a Special Committee in the manner 
suggested what would become of it? They 
would only have until Saturday to do the work, 
and that was altogether too short a time in 
which to deal with it. When the Congress was 
closed it was only the Permanent Committee 
which was left. He thought the matter should 
be sent to the Permanent Committee and dealt 
with by them. He moved an amendment 
that the matter be sent to the Permanent 
Comunittee. 

Mr. Totten said the Committee to deal with 
the subject should not consist of seven but of 
one representative of each country associated 
with the Congress. 

Signor Cannizraro pointed out that this was 
the same thing as asking the Permanent Com- 
mittee to take the matter in hand. 

After some further discussion Signor Can- 
nizzaro appealed to M. Harmand to accept his 
motion. 

M. Harmand thought it would be better to 
discuss the question the following morning. 

The Chairman said the original proposition 
was to elect a committee of seven members, 
and the amendment of M. Harmand was to 
transfer the work to the Permanent Committee. 
There was, however, a way of uniting both parties 
by allowing a selected committee of seven to do 
the work until the close of the Congress, and 
they could submit their work to the Congress 
on Saturday, and it could then be transferred 
to the Permanent Committee. He suggested 
that this was the best thing to do. 

M. Harmand agreed to the suggestion. 

Mr. Middleton said he thought the amend- 
ment of M. Harmand was a very reasonable 
one, and they ought not to appoint any Special 
Committee to go over the Permanent Com- 
mittee. 

The proposition was then put as follows, and 
carried :—* That the Congress, taking into con- 
sideration the reports submitted, recommends 
them to the examination of the Permanent 
Committee of the Congress in order that they 
may submit a special report to the next Con- 
gress.” 

A delegate asked if the Permanent Committee 
would appoint a Special Committee or would 
they do the work themselves ? 

The Chairman said that they had just decided 
that the work be referred to the Permanent 
Committee, and it would be for that Committee 
to consider whether they would appoint a 
sub-committee. 

Finally it was decided to refer the whole 
question to the Permanent Congress Committee. 

M. Rey (Paris) proposed the final resolution : — 
“That the Permanent Committee of the 
Congress should appoint a Special Committee of 
seven members to examine thoroughly the 
whole question of competitions, and that the 
latter committee should present their report 
to the next Congress.” 

On behalf of many vitally interested confréres, 
he urged that “‘the programme shall declare 
that in view of his position on the jury, no 
member of the same shall have any direct or 
indirect material interest in the execution of the 
work put up to competition. It is important 
that the jury, which is a tribunal without appeal, 
shall be able to give a full moral guarantee in 
this respect. All the more so, because at the 
present day many eminent architects of all 
countries refuse to take part in public compe- 
titions, when this essential claim is omitted from 
the programme.” 

Mr. Middleton said he could see no reason 
for such a motion. If the matter was referred 
to the General Committee he did not see how 
they could tie their hands as to the way in 
which they thought best to deal with the 
subject. At present they would be left a free 
hand as to what sub-committee they would 
appoint. 

The Chairman remarked that that was 
exactly his own view. 

Mr. Hare suggested that it would be better 
to send the matter forward as a recommendation 
from the meeting rather than as a resolution. 





Mr. Totten then moved that the motion be 
sent forward as a resolution, and it was seconded 
by M. Harmand, and carried. 


Ownership of Architects’ Drawings. 

Mr. W. 8. Eames (United States) succeeded 
Dr. Muthesius in the chair when this subject 
was discussed, and Mr. H. Heathcote Statham 
read_a paper of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

The question is distinct from that of archi- 
tectural copyright in designs, with which it 
must not be confounded. It turns on the 
question whether the drawings and specification 
made by the architect in order to carry out a 
building are to be retained in his custody or to 
be handed over to his client. In France and 
Germany no legal question is raised on the 
subject : the architect retains the drawings as a 
matter of law. In England the custom has been 
almost universal in the same sense. But in the 
case of Ebdy v. M’ Gowan (1870), the Court ruled 
that, the building not having been carried out, 
the drawings must be handed over to the client 
on his paying for the time expended on them. 
In the case of Gibbon v. Pease (1904), the Court, 
to the surprise of architects, ruled that the 
precedent of Ebdy v. M’Gowan covered all 
cases, Whether the building had been carried 
out or not, and that the client had a right to 
demand all the drawings, the Court refusing to 
hear any evidence on the side of the architect, 
whose drawings and specification can therefore, 
in England, be legally claimed by the client, 
although he already has what he really paid for 
—viz., the building itself. It is pointed out that 
an architect is not’ paid for making drawings, 
but for producing a building, the drawings being 
only his necessary instructions to the workmen ; 
under some circumstances he might even 
dispense with drawings altogether. To require 
him to hand over to the client drawings and 
specification, which represent the result of his 


-professional experience over many years, for 


the client to use as he pleases is a manifest 
injustice to the architect. Moreover, the custom 
in the profession of handing over the drawings 
to the client when the building has been planned, 
but not carried out, is a mistake on the part of 
the profession ; as in such a case an unscrupulous 
client has only to say that he has changed his 
mind in order to get possession of the drawings 
and use them as he pleases, with no further 
compensation to the architect. The wording of 
Clause I. of the Institute Scale of Charges is 
most unfortunate, as it appears to state (though 
not so intended) that the architect’s comunission 
is for producing drawings of a building. The 
wording of this clause should be amended. ‘Th 
author moved the following resolution :— 

* That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, having 
revised the wording of its paper on the profes- 
sional practice as to the charges of architects 
in the sense indicated above, should as early as 
possible take steps to get a Bill introduced into 
Parliament for securing the adoption of their 
scale of charges, so amended, as part of the law 
of the land.” 

M. Harmand expressed the opinion that the 
matter could be dealt with in association with 
the subject of copyright. 

Mr. Hudson seconded the resolution moved 
by Mr. Statham. 

A discussion arose as to whether or not the 
question of the ownership of architects’ drawings 
and that of artistic copyright should be taken 
together. 

M. Harmand thought it would be a mistake 
to separate the questions, for copyright gave a 
right to keep the drawings. What Mr. Statham 
said as to this being an English question was 
very true, but they all hoped that the British 
Parliament would pass a law which would 
settle the copyright question. 

The Chairman thought they had better 
consider the question of the ownership of 
drawings apart from the question of copyright. 
The resolution of Mr. Statham would not 
interfere with any similar resolution with 
regard to copyright law ; but while one measure 
might pass and have a good result, yet a com- 
bination of the two subiects might mean a 
failure of both. 

Dr. H. Muthesius (Germany) said thav the 
question raised by the reader of the paper was not 
one which concerned England only, but it was one 
of international importance. He would rather 
like to have it such a way so that the Congress 
might be concerned with it -as’an International 
Congress, and not as an English Congress. To: 
his knowledge the circumstances were eritirely 
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the same in Germany where in any law case this | problematical whether or not the law would 


uncertainty arose as to whom the drawings | 


belonged. Their judges, however, were inclined 
to take the conclusion arrived at by professional 
bodies, and if an International Congress gave 
as its firm opinion that the charges of architects 


did not refer to any drawings, but only to the | 


executed building, that would help them forward 
in any country. This would state the case 
that the client did not pay for the drawings, 
and if he changed his mind during the course of 
the erection of the building, he would have no 
right to get the drawings from the architect. 
In their German charges they had a phrase to 
the effect that the drawings did not belong to 
the client but were the property of the architect, 
but it was stated that the client must be pro- 
vided with a set of copies of the drawings if he 
desired to have it. That clearly showed that 
the original drawings belonged to the architect, 
but at the same time he took it that they would 
have difficulties in any law case over the point. 
Therefore, he would like that International 
Congress to give its opinion that an architect 
was only paid for the actual carrying out 
of the building as a work of art, and that the 
drawings had nothing to do with the design, 
and were the property of the architect himself. 
Mr. Middleton said he would like to move an 
amendment. He was very sorry to find himself 
in opposition to Mr. Statham on the matter, 
because he thought that generally on the whole 
ground he was in the right, but further than 
that, he thought if the resolution was carried it 
could not be carried out juntil architecture, like 
the law of medicine, was a definitely legalised 
profession ; which was a course of policy on 
which Mr. Statham and he differed. There was 
another question as to the scale of charges of the 
institute being made a portion of the law—that 
was not only this portion of the scale of charges 
but the whole of it. He felt that if the scale of 
charges was once taken into the House of 
Commons tkey would find that Parliament 
would consider it from the point of view of the 
public, and not from the point of view of the 
architects, and they would prevent architects 
charging too much as against the public. 


That would certainly not make a scale in favour | 


of architects. They would make the present 
scale a maximum scale, while now it was the 
minimum scale, and they would probably get 
just the reverse of what they wanted. He felt 
that a legal scale would be very harmful to 
architects. The only profession which had a 
legal scale was the law, andj that scale was 
forced upon the lawyers to prevent them from 
robbing the public. The scalé was not given 
to the legal profession to enable them to btn 
their charges, but to prevent them from over- 
charging. He felt that this was the view that 
Parliament would take in regard to architects’ 
charges, and he moved as an amendment :— 
“That in the opinion of this meeting the 
Royal Institute of British Architects should 
revise the wording of its paper on the profes- 
sional practice as to the charges of architects 
in the sense indicated above.” He thought the 
resolution should stop there. That would do 
away with the question of forcing it on the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords as 
matter of law, and would only be asking the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to revise 
its scale. That scale was very well accepted 
as the general custom when cases came before 
the courts at the present time, and if they 
altered it in the sense indicated, he thought it 
would become very generally recognised. 

Mr. Prentice, in seconding the amendment, 
said he fully believed with the last speaker that 
if the matter was brought before Parliament an 
endeavour would be made to make the scale of 
charges and the ownership of drawings in the 
interests of the public rather than in the interests 
of the architects. He was a delegate from 
‘Tasmania, and in that country they felt very 
keenly upon this subject. He might say that 
in conversation with one of the vice-presidents of 
the Royal Institute of Victorian Architects 
before he left, the desire was expressed that 
a possible should be done so far as 
the legalising of the retention of drawings by 
the architect was concerned. In the old scale 
of charges they had a clause which definitely 
set out the minimum charge of 5 per cent., and 
it was stated that all drawings prepared by the 
architect should remain the property of the 
architect, and were simply to 4 used for that 
particular work. Now, in spite of that he had 
had clients{who had really claimed the drawings, 
and more particularly of works which had not 
been carried out, and he had felt that it was so 





support what was stated on the printed matter 
placed before the client with the charges that 
he had never felt disposed to fight it in a court 
of law. On one occasion he was compelled to 
give up the working drawings, but in other 
cases he had endeavoured to appease the client 
by giving him such tracings as would meet the 
requirements of the case. Under those circum- 
stances he thought it would be a wiser course 


' to follow the amendment, and let the Institute 


so alter the wording of its paper, rather than 
to take it to Parliament, where he was afraid 
they would have a verdict against them. 

Mr. A. H. Kersey said that he had another 
amendment in his mind, but he thought they 
were losing sight of the nature of that meeting. 
This was an International Congress, and as 
Dr. Muthesius had suggested, they ought to 
consider the matter from an international point 
of view. Mr. Statham’s resolution was one 
distinctly affecting English architects only, 
but he (the speaker) asked the Congress to 
follow rather the suggestion of Dr. Muthesius. 
The English architects were quite capable of 
passing a resolution themselves with regard to 
what they wanted, but what was required was 
for the Congress to give a sign manual that the 
architect’s drawings were his own, and that the 
architect was not merely a workman for pro- 
viding so many sheets of paper, but was a man 
for producing an architectural building. It 
had been pointed out there and elsewhere that 
the architect had to spend laborious hours 
and much money, and have the natural gift, 
before he could do this. He would read the 
resolution he intended to move, and then if 
it was carried Mr. Statham would no doubt 
move that the Institute should do what was 
wished. He proposed :—‘* That this Congress 
is of opinion that the architect is paid for 
the production of a building, and that the 
drawings and paper prepared by him to that end 
are undoubtedly the property of the architect, 
and that this is the universal practice in other 
countries.” He proposed that, but would be 
prepared to accept any alterations which would 
carry out the object they had in view. 

Mr. Middleton appealed to Mr. Statham to 
withdraw his resolution in favour of that of 
Mr. Kersey, and then he would withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. Hudson asked if Mr. Kersey would 
substitute the words “should be” for “ are 
undoubtedly the property.” There was no 
doubt at present the judges were against them. 

Mr. Kersey said he was speaking universally, 
but he was quite prepared to accept the sugges- 
tion. His only desire was to get a strong reso- 
lution by the Congress which would show the 
English people that they were the only country 
where the architect was not entitled to retain 
his drawings. 

Mr. Statham said he would withdraw his 
resolution, and Mr. Middleton then withdrew 
his amendment. 

Mr. Read suggested that they might get the 
foreign delegates to say what the law was in 
their countries, so that they might have the 
weight required in the resolution. 

Mr. Kersey moved his suggested amendment 
as a resolution. 

Mr. Berry, in seconding the resolution, said 
he was very glad that it had been substituted 
for the original one. He quite agreed in senti- 
ment and theory with all that Mr. Statham had 
stated, but they had a very much sterner law 
than theory and sentiment, and the law had 
laid it down emphatically that they had not 
the right to the ownership of their drawings. 
It was no use them standing there and saying 
what they wished, or what they believed, or 
what they liked. They were in the position 
of the men in the stocks, and must get out as 
best they could. He thought the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Kersey was an excellent one, 
as it would enable them to express what they 
would like without fighting against the laws 
that be. He took that opportunity of depre- 
cating most strongly any attempt to alter or 
tamper in any way with their existing schedule 
of charges of the Institute until the law was 
amended. That schedule of charges was now 
used as their sheet anchor in this matter. It 
was the only ground upon which they could 
stand, and they had always based their conten- 
tion with regard to charges upon the fact 
that it was the custom. They had no stronger 
ground, and that schedule of charges showed 
their custom. Immediately they began to 
tamper with it and turn it about they lost the 
value of that plea of custom, and he thought 





it would be a most dangerous precedent, 
They had for many years past recognised the 
fact that they had no ground to stand upon 
in claiming the ownership of drawings. They 
used to have on their schedule of charges a 
footnote stating that it was not law but it was 
the custom. They were advised to withdraw 
that note because it was misleading their pro. 
fessional members, and it was withdrawn 
accordingly. That was a very significant 
fact. The profession recognised that under 
the law as at present they were not entitled to 
the ownership of drawings, and it was no use 
their attempting to enforce it. Mr. Statham 
had made some remarks deprecating the inaction 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
the case of Gibbon v. Pease. He (the speaker) 
contended that the Institute were perfectly 
justified in the course they pursued, for if they 
had taken the matter further they would have 
landed themselves in a great deal of expense 
for nothing at all. He had much pleasure in 
supporting the resolution, and trusted it would 
get such unanimous support for it as would 
show not only the feeling of architects in this 
country, but in all other countries. 

Mr. E. W. Fritchley (India) asked to be 
allowed to say a word from the point of view of 
the client. It was, he thought, well to put 
themselves in the client’s position, and see how 
the thing affected him. An architect might 
have put up a building for the client, and at 
some future time the client might want to 
make an extension of the building. Well, the 
architect who had prepared the original draw- 
ings might have died, or he and the client might 
have fallen out over the building of the first 
building, and the client might not want to 
retain him again. It did seem rather hard upon 
the client that he should have to break away 
portions of the construction in order to find 
out what the construction was like, which he 
might have to do if the architect retained the 
drawings. Therefore he would suggest some 
alteration of the resolution to the following 
effect : “‘ That all drawings shall be the property 
of the architect except such constructional 
drawings as are necessary to give an idea of 
the original construction.” 

Mr. Statham said it was perfectly open for the 
architect to give copies of these drawings with- 
out parting with the originals. 

Mr. Kersey said it was almost a universal 
practice with London architects when a job 
was finished to supply the client with a drawing 
which gave him all the details he wanted to 
know, such as the positions of the drains, bells, 
hot water and other pipes, and all information 
which was likely to be required to prevent the 
pulling about of the building. 

M. Harmand pointed out that it would 
be a most dangerous thing for them to say that 
they were paid for putting up a building, for the 
natural question would be, if they did not build, 
“What are you going to be paid for?” He 
thought they would all agree that the drawings 
should be the property of the architect, but he 
thought that they ought first to deal with the 
question of copyright, and then come back to 
this matter. 

The Chairman, in reply to M. Harmand said 
the opinion of the members present seemed to 
be in favour of the separation of the two 
questions, and the discussion must be confined 
to the ownership of drawings. 

Dr. Muthesius said he hardly liked the word- 
ing of the proposition saying that this was the 
universal practice in other countries. In the 
first place it made it a purely English matter, 
whereas they wanted to make it an international 
question, and in the second place it was not 
quite true. 

Mr. Kersey said he would delete the last 
words of the resolution. . 

Mr. Hudson suggested that the resolution 
should read: “ That in the opinion of this 
meeting the architect is paid for the building 
or for the opportunity of building, etc. 

Mr. Kersey said if that were done the client 
would certainly claim the drawings. The 
lawyer would arrive at once to the conclusion 
that the client should have the drawings. | 

The Chairman read the amended resolution 
as follows :—‘‘ That this Congress is of opinion 
that the architect is employed for the production 
of a building, and that all drawings and papers 
prepared by him to that end are undoubtedly 
his property.” ' - 

Mr. Fritchley said that according to this 
wording the client would not be entitled “< 
any drawings, and his clients would great!) 
object to that. : 
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The Chairman pointed out that Mr. Kersey 
had explained that the usual practice was to 
supply drawings showing the location of the 
drains and wires and so on. 

The resolution was then carried and the 
Congress adjourned. 

On Wednesday afternoon visits were made to 
Buckingham Palace Gardens and Westminster 
Abbey ; and’ subsequently to Messrs. Holloway’s 
and Messrs. Doulton’s Works, the two latter 
being alternative visits, arranged for the same 
hours. 

The Conservation of National Monuments. 

M. E. V. Dahlerup (Denmark) presided at the 
Rooms of the Institute in the evening, when 
the subject of “‘The Responsibilities of a 
Government in the Conservation of National 
Monuments ” was discussed. 

Before the commencement of the discussion 
Commendatore Alfredi d’ Andrade, on behalf of 
the Italian Government, presented a number of 
books to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects dealing with the conservation of ancient 
monuments, and described some of the methods 
of conservation adopted by the Government. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, on behalf of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, offered sincere thanks 
to the delegates of the Italian Gevernment for 
the valuable publications, and said he only 
wished that in the near future the British 
yoverament might follow the excellent example 
of the Italian Government. He also thanked 
Commendatore d’Andrade for his excellent 
explanation. 

Commendatore d’Andrade said that if the 
Congress wanted any further information as 
to the way of his Government in preserving 
monuments he was always at their disposal. 


Government Action on the Continent in the 
Interests of National Monuments. 

Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., read the first 
paper. He said that the question of the proper 
treatment of ancient monuments has engaged 
the attention in previous years of the Inter- 
national Congress of Architects, and at the last 
meeting, held at Madrid in 1904, various resolu- 
tions were passed on the subject, one of which 
was to the effect that ‘‘ a society for the pre- 
servation of historical and artistic monuments 
should be established in every country,” and 
that all such societies “‘ might be grouped for 
common effort and collaborate in the compila- 
tion of a general inventory of national and 
local treasures.” It is the aim of the paper to 
give a succinct account of the measures actually 
in force on the Continent for the furtherance of 
the cause of monument protection, with a view 
iore particularly to advance the cause in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

The buildings and works of art that have come 
down to us as a legacy from the past represent 
national assets which can never be increased, 
and the problem how best to deal with them is 
the same in all European countries, though it 
has been approached, grappled with, or evaded 
i different fashions. A knowledge of the 
principles and practice that obtain abroad must 
hecessarily be of value to those interested in this 
{uestion in our own country. 

_Acomparison of British arrangements for the 
safeguarding of ancient monuments with those 
tll exist in Continental countries gives the 
owing results. Almost everywhere abroad 
the Inttiative has in this department been taken 
if Governments, while in Britain private 
- — and societies have practically done 
¢ work. The British Ancient Monuments 
rh Act of 1882, though actually passed 
ne : gat ag measure, had been due to 

: ate initiative. More recently, however, 

ere have been encouraging signs that British 
eammments are coming to recognise this pro- 
the . asa suitable matter for State care, and 
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German Governments have been especially 
active in this department, and about fifty 
Prussian rescripts of the kind were promulgated 
between 1815 and 1881. 

In most cases these rescripts, and the regula- 
tions issued by the State Commissions, have not 
possessed the binding force of law. They have 
worked well, and been generally obeyed by 
intelligent and docile citizens, but have not 
possessed the power of actually controlling the 
recalcitrant. The formal Monument Act, with 
its penal sanctions, is something different and 
more cogent. Such Monument Acts exist in 
more than a dozen European States, and Great 
Britain is one of these. British legislation 
differs, however, from that of other countries in 
that it confers no compulsory powers over 
monuments in private or corporate ownership. 
In the case of all other Monument Acts the 
proper authorities are given the power to 
expropriate, on grounds of public utility, any 
ancient monument of great value that is in 
danger under its existing ownership. The 
British Act has no compulsory clause of the 
kind, and only contemplates a friendly contract 
between private owners and the public authori- 
ties. The contract is voluntary, though while 
it is in operation the law enforces its provisions. 

The work of Continental Monument Com- 
missions, whether or not this is carried on under 
a formal Monument Act, is generally based on 
a list or schedule of national monuments which 
are worth preservation either on artistic or on 
historical grounds. This implies a process of 
inventorisation. Such a survey of the national 
assets in this department is in progress in almost 
all European countries, and here again Great 
Britain is conspicuously “behind her sister 
nations. In our own country there is a pre- 
cedent for State action of the kind in the 
Department of Historical Manuscripts, on the 
cataloguing of which a Royal Commission has 
been at work since 1869. Nothing of the kind 
has yet been attempted for works of art and 
historic buildings. There is, however, a growing 
demand for some State action of this kind in 
the British Islands; and it is suggested that 
the International Congress should strengthen 
the hands of those who are working in this 
direction by a memorial in favour of a Govern- 
ment scheme for the survey and inventorisation 
of the vast treasures in ancient monuments and 
works of art which this country possesses, and 
for which there is practically no legal protection. 
It is generally acknowledged that the British 
Government owes something in this department 
to the country, and the appointment of a Royal 
Commission for the purposes just indicated 
would be the most practical measure that could 
be adopted. 


M. A. Besnard (architect, Paris) followed 
with a paper, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

For a long time past the question of the pre- 
servation of national monuments has occupied 
the minds of enlightened persons. In fact, the 
Congresses of Architecture, of the public arts, 
or of archeology, which have succeeded one 
another for some years past, have been called 
upon to discuss this important problem with- 
out, however, up to the present any palpable 
result having been obtained. 

On the other hand, the efforts made on various 
sides by the Governments show their benevolent 
solicitude, but they prove at the same time the 
necessity of having recourse to a uniform 
programme, the elements of which it is necessary 
to find out. 

It is with this object in view that we have 
made a list of the different measures which in 
our opinion should contribute in the most useful 
manner to obtain this result, and we submit 
it to the judgment of the Congress. 

First of all, it is absolutely important that 
the Governments should have the power to 
bring about the obligatory expropriation in 
every case where a monument which presents an 
historic, artistic, or archeological interest 
shall not be kept in proper repair by its owner. 

That never, unless it be absolutely and 
immediately needed, should administrations 
be allowed to carry out, or to authorise private 
persons to carry out, works which may cause 
the disappearance or the ruin of a monument 
the historic or monumental interest of which 
is recognised by all. 

That everywhere where the site shall form 
the natural frame of the monument it shall 
be prohibited to touch it in any way whatever. 

That in the formation of streets and sewers 
the administrations shall be bound to respect 





the ancient monuments which happen to stand 
in the line of the laying-out plan, and that in 
certain cases these monuments shall be made 
the basis of such laying-out plans. 

That in case it should be found absolutely 
impossible to preserve a monument, it shall be 
the duty of the administrations, before any 
demolition work be started, to take photographs, 
and make faithfulabstracts and casts to be 
deposited in the local museums, and that the 
fragments of architecture, sculpture, and lock- 
smith’s work coming from the demolition of such 
monuments be distributed among the local 
or regional museums. 

That particular instructions shall be issued 
as to the mode of proceeding in these demoli- 
tions. 

That encouragement shall be given to such 
municipalities to suppress any parasitic struc- 
tures which hide from view the monuments of 
the past. 

That, wherever it is possible, the monuments 
shall be preserved for their original purpose, and 
that for the others measures of hygiene and 
salubrity shall be taken which will allow them to 
be utilised. A considerable number of old 
houses which are interesting from a monumental 
point of view could thus be preserved to 
posterity. 

That at no time shall the municipalities be 
authorised to entrust with such work agents of 
the local public service, but always architects 
appointed by the Government. 

That in the case of enlarging a town the 
public authorities shall be obliged to preserve 
its primitive aspect in the main outlines, and 
thus make it possible to perpetuate its original 
character. 

That advertising shall be strictly prohibited 
on and around the monuments. 

That -archeological inventories made on a 
uniform plan shall be compiled everywhere, 
so as to secure the perfect and complete know- 
ledge of all the national art treasures. 

That in cases where the credits will not 
allow the immediate execution of the work of 
restoration of ‘the monuments, measures of 
protection shall be imposed (particularly 
with regard to sculptures) ; and, as a first conse- 
quence, that in all buildings devoted to religious 
services the tumular flagstones shall everywhere 
be taken up and placed against the internal 
walls of the buildings. 

That in the case of restoration, instructions 
based on a standard programme, shall be the 
rule for the architects appointed to carry them 
out. Among these rules we would mention 
especially the obligation of preserving to each 
monument, for all the parts to be restored, 
records of the previous state. To use (in all 
cases where this will be possible) the original 
materials, and to respect the dispositions of ~ 
the ground plan, these dispositions being 
elements of the characteristic features of the 
different styles. 

That previous to any restoration a very 
accurate report on a large scale of the actual 
condition shall be taken, with casts of the 
sculptures and the most characteristic profiles. 

That general rules shall be established for 
the placing, the maintenance, and the restora- 
tion of painted glass windows. 

As the mission of the Government is not only 
to think of the present, but also and above all 
to make preparations for the future, they must 
try to surround with a sentiment of art their 
programmes for the general instruction .of the 
masses, so that there may be created in the 
latter a respect for monuments of which at 
present they are too often devoid. To take one 
instance, we should see that good reproductions 
of the masterpieces of monumental art have 
their place among the list of scholastic pictures, 
and that in the large towns museums of casts be 
established on the lines of our admirable 
museum in the Trocadero. 

The Governments should encourage with the 
greatest care the public and private schools of , 
apprenticeship in order to preserve the taste and 


‘skill of the workman and the artisan, without 


which the work. of the architect could never 
become perfect. 

The Governments should also encourage the 
private societies which have for their purpose 
the preservation and the defence of monuments, 
especially by granting them privileges which 
will enable them to usefully carry out their 
mission. 

‘They should also encourage the publication 
and the diffusion of private monographs, 
such as the one in France entitled The Church 
of Our Lady, Cathedral of Amiens, by G. Durand | 
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published under the auspices of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Picardy; also those treating 
of the local influences, such as the Religious 
Architecture in the Ancient Diocese of Soissons 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, by Lefévre 
Pontalis; and finally those of collective docu- 
ments such as the Collection of the Archives 
of the Commission for Historical Monuments, 
published uner the patronage of the Adminis- 
tration of Fine Arts, by MM. de. Baudot and 
Perrault-Dabot, which contains no fewer than 
twelve thousand documents, and the interest 
of which, being admitted by everybody, forms 
a collection of the very greatest importance. 


Professor W. R. Lethaby then read a paper 
on the subject. He said that the systematic 
study of ancient art has led to the perfecting 
of a second method of research, the history of 
civilisation by its monuments—and at the same 
time a conscious love of old works of art has 
been awakened. These, the poetic and historical 
aspects of old buildings, are dependent upon 
their authenticity. Such monuments are not 
mere records; they are survivals, while they 
preserve the handiwork of the men of old. 
On the historic side nothing else is a valid 
document, and on the side of feeling nothing 
else can touch our imagination. 

While the science of archeology was being 
being built up experts were betrayed by their 
knowledge and enthusiasm. They did not 
think of the difference between the mere form 
of an old monument and the living building 
itself. Even’when they did not make all new 
they refused ;to see how they wounded the old 
by placing their conjectures by the side of it. 
Restorers acknowledge that harm was done 
in the past, and then with professions of sym- 
pathy they go and do likewise, taking the new 
word “repair” in place of the old word 
“restoration,” but with similar result. 

Yenewal is going forward with quickened 
rate all over Europe, and the most ancient 
and beautiful buildings are those which are 
passed through the mill of restoration and left 
desolate. St. Front, Perigueux, excited so 
much interest that it was made over again. 
The Dom at Aachen is being covered up with 
fashionable marbles and mosaics; Murano 
Cathedral looks as if it had been supplied 
from a factory, and so with many others. 

In every country protests have been made— 
in France lately by Emile Hovelaque, in Ger- 
many by Strazygowski, in Italy by Boni, in 
England by Ruskin and Morris—but the custo- 
dians of ancient buildings and their architects 
make a few verbal concessions and go smiling 
on their way. 

The alternative to this method of dealing 
with old buildings is persistent care and repair, 
as of national treasure to be guarded. As 
fragmentary works in a museum seem all the 
more precious for showing a history of antiquity 
and loss, so if is with an old building ; and 
if it be cared for in this spirit of proud guardian- 
ship no necessary strengthening and upholding 
will harm it. 

Itisusualto object that old buildings are not 
in museums, and have to be maintained for use ; 
but no proper use is hurtful. The use and 
stability of our cathedrals have been sacrificed 
to the caprices of ornamental decoration. 
If the principle is accepted that our object is 
the preservation of the integrity and authen- 
ticity of a monument, we can hardly go wrong 
in carrying out needful repairs. Much experi- 
ence is stored up in the papers issued by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

If architects must restore, let them do it on 
paper only, without impairing the evidence of 
the building itself, evidence which disappears 
when they actually build their theories, so 
that we have not even the satisfaction of being 
abl. to prove them wrong. 

We can hardly go to any famous building in 
Kurope without finding extensive works in 
progress and unless there is soon!some great 
change of policy there will be little left that 
is truly old to hand on to posterity. 





M. Joseph Artigas y Ramonetla (Barcelona) 
also read a paper. His conclusion was— 

Krom my determining the “nature of 
national monuments,” deciding * to whom they 
belong,” and fixing the *‘ advantages of their 
conservation,” it follows logically that the only 
way of preserving them is incumbent on peoples 
and Governments, on the latter resting princi- 
pally the sole responsibility for their loss, for the 
reason that they alone have the active authority 
to avoid it, and the charge of the necessary 





public moneys to preserve them from the 
natural decay which the parts must suffer both 
through the action of time and from the destruc- 
tive hand of man. 





The following is a summary of the essay 
presented by the Tuscan College of Engineers 
and Architects— 

The late engineer and architect, Professor 
Giuseppe Poggi, of Florence, Honorary President 
of the Tuscan College of Engineers and Archi- 
tects, and Correspondent of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, in some memoranda and 
articles which are now being collected by his 
family into a single volume, together with other 
documents concerning art, on several occasions 
expressed his views with regard to the responsi- 
bility of the Government for the preservation 
of national monuments. This College now 
submits to the Seventh International Congress 
of Architects in London the extract from the 
volume bearing on this subject, which has been 
presented by the family, together with an 
epitome of the opinions expressed by a person 
of such universally recognised authority. 

As early as 1845 Professor Poggi had written 

a paper ** Concerning the Respect which we owe 
to the Antique Monuments,” and in 1864, in a 
memorandum read at the Royal Academy of the 
Friends of Geography, ‘* On the Project of 
Expropriation with a view to the Preservation of 
the Monuments,” he summed up his impressions 
about the law presented in the Italian Parlia- 
ment, concluding with these words : ** The spirit 
of that Government is provident which intends 
by the means of expropriation to secure, the 
preservation of the monuments of art and of 
natural history which are of an immovable 
character, and the preservation of which would 
be in danger if they continued to remain in-the 
possession of private individuals or of eorpora- 
tions. vores - 
“In our opinion, such a wide and generic 
law cannot be productive of the beneficent 
effects which it is intended to achieve, by reason 
of its own excessive vastness, because neither 
the State nor the communes could support the 
immense expense which the wide application of 
the law would entail. 

“In order to obtain the desired results it 
would, in our opinion, be convenient that the 
law should be assisted by preventive measures 
and by arrangements which would render its 
application less frequent. 

“Among these arrangements we should 
consider the following to be of great efficiency : 

“1. The compiling of an illustrative list which 
would indicate those monuments of national 
interest, compiling it with so much discretion 
as not to register without good reasons any 
except those immovable monuments which are 
really worth preservation. 

“2. To make appeal to the citizens and 

corporations, owners of such immovable objects 
of art, with a view to revive in them the ancient 
sentiment of the beautiful and to encourage 
them to make the necessary sacrifices ; further, 
to animate the whole nation and the munici- 
palities with a sense of gratitude and esteem 
towards those who fulfil such a noble and 
patriotic duty. 
“3. In those cases where this appeal should 
remain of no effect, it would be necessary, with 
regard to immovable monuments of -practical 
usefulness, to order the restoration within a 
given period, and in case of failure to have it done 
by the commune at the expense of the owner. 
Should this appear to be too harsh, the property 
should be expropriated and sold by public 
auction with the prescriptions adapted to the 
ease. For those private properties used for 
religious purposes, the patronage should be 
ceded to families who would undertake to keep 
them in proper repair. In the case of those 
properties used for religious purposes and 
belonging to corporations, orders should be 
given for their restoration or their keeping in 
repair, and should they be too poor to do it, 
expropriation should not be declared unless 
there is a certainty-of a better preservation. 
Finally, for those which are neither among the 
number of the properties put to a private use 
nor among those used for religious purposes, it 
might, in the case of bad preservation, be con- 
venient to declare for them only the permanent 
expropriation, this course, for the reasons 
indicated, not being a burden either to the State 
or to the communes. 

“4. In conclusion, to form a fund, not so 
much for the purchase of immovable monuments 
which may come under the law of expropriation 
for permanent preservation, as for the purpose 





ee 


of covering the losses on the price of those which 
must be sold at once by public auction, and 
to furnish the funds for the necessary repairs.” 

In another memorandum, read at the second 
Congress of Engineers and Architects jn 
Florence in the year 1875, bearing the heading, 
* On the Preservation of the Monumenis of 
Art and Archeology,” at the time when it was 
proposed that the Government should lose no 
time in passing a law for such preservation, 
Professor Poggi set forth his conclusions as 
tollows :— 

(a) That it would be necessary to render it 
obligatory, in cases of important restorations of 
national monuments, to obtain the previous 
decision of the consulting provincial commissions, 

(6) ‘That the monuments belonging to private 
individuals should be submitted to the same law 
of preservation, adopting the course which shall 
be deemed most convenient. In any case it 
should be ruled that the private monuments 
should form part of the general inventory of 
the monuments of the nation. 

(c) Before the consulting provincial com- 
missions enter upon their duties, the foundation 
and the principal evidence for the preservation 
and restoration of the architectural monuments 
in question, and for the formation of the 
inventories of those which must be declared to 
be of national interest, should first be discussed 
and established by architects and other artists, 
as well as by archologists and other competent 
persons. These inventories should be accom- 
panied by the plans, sections, and perspective 
views considered necessary to give a clear idea 
of the present state of the monument, and of 
the necessity of its restoration and preservation. 

(d) Appeal should be made to the Government 
itself, with a view to steps being taken to 
constitute a fund or’ a revenue which will 
furnish thé means for-carrying out and Gbserving 
the law in a convenient manner, either by the 
Treasury making return of such part which it 
might have unlawfully appropriated and which 
was to be used for the preservation of works 
and monuments of art, or by issuing such 
measures as will be considered most to the 
point. And there being among these measures 
that of the entrance fee for visiting the museums, 
art galleries, antique monuments, &c., it is to 
be hoped that the receipts therefrom will be 
entirely destined for the above purpose. 

On later occasions Professor Poggi expressed 
the view that the means at disposal should be 
put into operation at once for the restoration and 
the preservation of the large number of arehi- 
tectonic monuments which suffer, and_ the 
importance of which becomes known on the 
occasions when new excavations are opened 
and when searches are made for remains o! 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman monuments. — 

“Italy,” he wrote, “is already recognised 
by the whole world as a great country on account 
of her numerous and varied monuments which 
have been uncovered. It is not urgent to 
excavate the buried remains, because in the 
state of preservation they are in now they will 
be found unaltered in a couple of centuries ; but 
we cannot say the same of those which are 
visible objects of admiration and of study, and 
of which it behoves us to arrest the decay without 
delay, unless we are to see them pass away from 
us for ever.” 





A paper by M. Gaston Trélat (Paris) was taken 
as read. His summary and conclusion were & 
follows :— ; 

If the State is a chief synthesis of collective 
interests the Government is the effective agen 
of the measures which these interests demand. - 

Now, monuments are important elements 0 
national beauty. As such they form part e 
the preoccupations which in our days public ar 
would tend to claim and bring within 1% 
compass. . 

This new institution has already taken a place 
in Parliamentary deliberations with regard to 
the preservation of sites; and finally — 
ments have no longer the right to be indifferen 
to it. National monuments are important 
elements of public beauty. They have. there- 
fore, a conspicuous place, with this inherent a” 
distinctive feature, that they were included 1 
the former classification of the Fine Arts. 

If Governments should be indifferent to acd 
preservation and maintenance, 1 would , 
going against the great fact which hecomt: 
more and more evident and which — at 
character of social progression, to at fa 
honour our time. 

Conelusion.—Monuments are 4 ht 
public beauty, and their preservation ous" 
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he submitted to the deliberations of competent 
persons representing the collectivities interested. 
Consequently it involves in the highest degree 
the responsibility of Governments. 

‘To facilitate the double operation, as well as to 
effectively instruct the public as to the results 
expected, there is reason to desire that, when- 
ever it is shown to be useful, the custom of 
making temporary models before any definite 
execution should be extended. 








M. Besnard moved :—** That the Government 
should be empowered whenever a case arises to 
expropriate a monument which. is historical.” 

Commendatore d’Andrade seconded — the 
motion. 

Mr. W. D.Carée said this was a very general 
resolution, and there could be no objection to it. 
If 2 monument was in bad hands and likely to 
he destroyed, somebody should step in and save 
it. Therefore he was very ready to support 
the proposition. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Alex. Graham moved :—*‘ That this 
International Congress of Architects recom- 
mend that the British Government be approached 
with a view to appointing a Royal Commission 
to control and to extend the operations of the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Amendment 
Act of 1900, and to prepare an accurate catalogue 
of the ancient monuments of the British Islands. 
taking similar action to that of the Department 
of Ancient Manuscripts and in agreement with 
the measures adopted in other countries.” 

M. Besnard raised the question of what was 
an ancient monument ? 

Mr. W. D. Carée said he had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution, but would ask Mr. 
Graham to accept a slight modification. A 
gentleman had been discussing what was an 
ancient monument, and as a matter of fact in 
England they were rather disposed to consider 
that an ancient monument belonged to the pre- 
historic period, and, therefore, in the resolution 
it was very necessary that they should make 
it clear that they included not only prehistoric 
monuments, but also historic monuments, and 
he suggested that the resolution should read :— 
“And prepare an accurate catalogue of all 
ancient monuments in the British Islands, 
whether historic or prehistoric.” 

Mr. Graham said he would accept that. 

_ Mr. Carve said they were told, as Professor 
Lethaby had said, that their ancient monuments 
were being destroyed, and really the first thing 
they had to do before handing over their monu- 
ments to the Government was to educate the 
Government. Upon that point he must express 
himself frankly, and his feelings were entirely 
with Professor Lethaby when he said that so far 
on the Continent—and he begged the pardon 
of their visitors if he said anything that they 
‘might feel harsh—the result of placing monu- 
ments under Government had been disastrous. 
It had not been intentionally so, but he felt it 
had been actually so. Therefore, in seconding 
the resolution, which he believed was a necessary 
one, he felt they ought to act with caution 
and that their friends from across the seas 
should think with them a little as to what they 
felt in the result of the restorations which had 
been going on in Europe. It was very easy to 
give cases, and perhaps he might give one 
Instance of a case of restoration taking place in 
the Chairman’s own country. When he was 
asmall boy of six or seven he was interested in 
ancient monuments, and he was travelling in 
Z-tland and came to a little village where he 
saw the first round church he had ever seen. 
He did not know whether he was more interested 
in the storks than in the church, but at least 
he recollected the church. He visited the place 
for the first time since about two years ago, and 
before going there he drew a picture of the 
church as he remembered it as a little boy. 
He drew the tower, but when he got there his 
Wife chaffed him and told him he could not rely 
on his memory, for the church had no tower. 
Well, they got hold of the old verger, and he 
told them that the tower was pulled down 
because the church belonged to the XIth or 
XU th century, and the tower belonged to the 
XVth century. That was an excellent example 
of the kind of restoration which had been going 
on all over Europe. He could give them other 
instances. He could tell them how he saw some 
beautiful ancient carvings pulled down because 
the figures were drawn out of proportion, and 
in admirable artist put back the same subjects, 
ut in designs which he thought worthy of the 
XIXth and XXth centuries. That had been 
going on in many places. After all it was not 





only the forms of their ancient monuments that 
it was necessary to preserve if they were to be 
of value to them, but it was their spirit, and 
he could conceive no case where the form had 
been preserved and the spirit lost more com- 


pletely than that remarkable restoration 
which had taken. place at Carcassonne in 


Northern France. It seemed to give them 
everything that restoration ought not to be, 
and yet Viollet le Duc had produced the most 
remarkable monograph, which showed his 
extreme erudition in everything but the spirit 
of the Gothic architecture, which he did not 
understand in the least, and had wiped out of 
the city. He hoped that Professor Lethaby’s 
paper would be translated into the various lan- 
guages of those attending the Congress, and 
although they might not agree with it 7n toto 
(and he did not himself, because he felt in some 
cases it went a little too far), yet he trusted it 
would be read, marked, and digested, and con- 
sidered bytheir friends across the seas. 

Professor Baldwin Brown said that in sup- 
porting the resolution he thought they should 
not confuse the issue by saying too much 
about this great question of restoration. It 
really did not depend upon the action of the 
Government. They had committed the sins 
which Mr. Carol had spoken about in England 
just as, they were committed all over Europe. 
The present aspect of Salisbury front was as bad 
as that of Carcassonne or of the interior of 
Notre Dame. What they wanted to do was 
to educate the public who were not official, 
and they: had also to educate. those who. were in 
official charge. He agreed very largely on 
what had been said as to restorations,. although 
not to the full extent enunciated by Professor 
Lethaby in his paper. He did not mention the 
question of restoration in his paper, for he 
thought it stood apart from what they were 
really dealing with, which was the necessity of 
some Government care of monuments, and 
that did not necessarily take the form of rez- 
toration. 

Com. d’Andrade and M. Besnard spoke in 
favour of passing a resolution in more general 
terms. 

Mr. Carol pointed out that they had already 
passed a general resolution, and they wanted 
this particular one to apply to the country 
in which the Congress was being held. 

After some further conversation, 

Professor Baldwin Brown said there appeared 
to be some feeling that the motion was not 
international enough because it. concerned the 
British Government. He thought it was inter- 
national, for the International Congress asked 
the British Government to fall into line with 
other countries. That he thought was an 
international matter, and was a demand which 
such a conference might make to one nation 
which was out of line with others. It was a 
matter which affected the whole community, 
that all nations should be engaged in the 
common work of caring for these monuments. 

Further discussion took place on the question 
of enlarging the scope of the resolution, but no 
amendment was moved, and it was carried. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, on the 
proposition of Mr. A. Graham, concluded the 
sitting. 


How Far Should the Architect Receive the 
Theoretical and Practical Training of — the 
Craftsman ? 

On Wednesday morning at the Grafton 


talleries papers on this subject were read and 
considered.. The chairmen were Herr Otto 
Wagner, of Austria, and ‘Mr. R. 8. Balfour, 
of England. ‘he secretaries were Mr. H. O. 
Tarbolton, Scotland, and M. Gustave Wickman, 
Sweden. 

Mr. Balfour, in opening the proceedings, said 
he proposed ‘to call on the various gentlemen to 
read their papers, and any resolution that might 
be proposed would come at the end of the dis- 
cussion. 

Herr Wagner also made a few opening 
remarks, and gave the conference a cordial 
invitation to make Vienna the next place of 
meeting. 

Architecture and Craftsmanship. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., read a paper 
on this subject, the following being the abstract : 

Object.—To ascertain how far craftsmanship 
is necessary to an architect : (1) by tracing the 
development of the idea of the architect crafts- 
man; (2) by consideration of the function of 
architecture. 

The practice of the earlier 
specialisation of the architect. 
designs at end of eighteenth century. 


Renaissance, 
Draughtsmen’s 
Loss of 





tradition. Sham medixvalism. The last stand 


of classic. The great exhibition of 1851. The 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood not a_ purely 


artistic movement. Their idea of reforming 
architecture by the study of nature. Mr. 
Ruskin. William Morris: his view of .archi- 
tecture, his passion for craftsmanship; his 
hatred of classic. The Arts and Crafts Society : 
the value of its work in regard to the minor arts : 
neglect of architecture. The pre-Raphaelites 
and their successors conceived of architecture 
not as the art of building, but as the ornamen- 
tation of buildings. 

The Province of Architecture.—Buildings the 
only ‘“‘nature” it can study. Its appeal by 
disciplined design, its analogy with music, space 
composition. The architectonic art. This 
view repudiated by Morris. The anarchy among 
the crafts ; and ’ Art Nouveau, the result of the 
withdrawal of the crafts from the control of 
architecture. Need of thorough training in 
technique for architectural students. Need for 
architects to resist the tendency to disregard 
architecture and absorb it.in éhe-crafts. 


The Relation of Modern Architecture to 
Craftsmanship. 

Professor W. R. Lethaby also contributed a 
paper, of which we give the following abstract : 

The practice of modern architectural design 
is based on custom. In some countries there 
seems to be a more general agreement than in 
others, and in the former there is a nearer 
approach to the existence of style. Beyond 
this what are the possibilities by which modern 
architecture may enter on a course. of develoy- 
ment, and how can we attain to reality in 
building ? 

The styles of the past were shaped by a growing 
mastery of craftsmanship, and only this will pro? 
duce art akin to the old, an art which is dis- 
covered rather than willed. The architect’s 
store of forms is for the most part degraded 
memories of the discoveries made by ancient 
craftsmen. Whence is new energy in modern 
architecture to be derived? In part it may 
come from the investigations of science, but 
even so it will require a resourceful craftsman - 
ship to deal with the new material. 

At present the architectural profession is 
isolated from workmanship, and is thus im- 
prisoned within a small sphere of ideas. Archi- 
tects have aimed at bringing back the appearance 
of masterly craftsmanship, but this outward 
appearance has no vitalising force. 

A closer contact with labour may mean at 
least three things. We need, first, to be in 
closer touch with the executants of our buildings, 
and to be anxious to learn from them what they 
think is good work. In the second place, it 
may mean the acceptance by the scientifically 
trained directing architect of more help from 
independent workmen of a high order, painters, 
sculptors, metal-workers, modellers, and the 
like, while giving up the commonplaces of 
oftice-designed ornament. And, thirdly, it may 
mean the practical training of architects them- 
selves. This idea is liable to two miscenceptions, 
as if it were proposed that the architect engaged 
on important work should make his own mortar, 
or as if the claim might be satisfied by receiving 
lessons in enamelling or wood-carving. The 
crafts essential to an architect, of course, are 
masonry and carpentry, while they remain the 
principal factors in construction, and so under- 
stood, craftsmanship should form the basis of 
architectural education. The student should 
cut stone, frame up wood, and handle bricks. 
Often, of course, he could not afford much time 
for this, but even a month’s practice with 
materials and tools would be better than nothing. 

A short course should form part of the 
education of all students, but, some would 
probably become much more interested in this 
side of things, and could follow it out further. 
Thus we might train architects of varying 
capacities for various requirements. It is the 
mistake of all systems to form men of one 
pattern. However desirable it may be to 
train some men to the highest degree of 
academical skill, these are best fitted to deal 
with the complicated problems of practice in a 
big city, while the humbler works of the country 
require equal devotion, but of a different kind. 
A basis of craftsmanship in architectural 
education should open out channels for diver- 
sities of gifts which may correspond with the 
diversities of requirement. 


M. Fr. Van Gobbelschroy read a paper on 
behalf of the Central Society of Architecture 
of Belgium— 

The importance of the mandate of the 
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architect is great, because it expects from him 
extensive knowledge, without which the artist 
cannot consider himself to be at the height of 
his mission. 

The great drawback the profession suffers 
from is due to the fact that the title of Architect 
may be assumed by persons who have neither 
obtained a diploma nor received a special 
education, and that this unjustifiable tolerance 
places in the hands of inexperienced persons 
an art which they will never be able to under- 
stand, and still less to practise. 

All who desire to make serious study of 
architecture should be made to acquire the large 
amount of indispensable knowledge necessary 
to enable him to carry out a project. 

The education should be more complete, 
because to the art of making ingenious plans the 
architect must add not only the qualities re- 
quired to have them carried out as a whole, but 
also those which the contractor and his sub- 
agents must possess. 

The architect must be able to judge, as a 
real expert, of the most minute details of the 
construction—in a word, he should possess the 
technical knowledge of all the trades which he 
employs, and this to the extent of being in a 
position to discover, and to have put right 
without hesitation, any part of the work badly 
done. And in the presence of this vast know- 
ledge, which one should expect him to possess, 
there is nodoubt that the architect would 
recover the prestige he always used to exercise 
in the building industry. 

Besides, it must be stated that this perfect 
knowledge of the technical part of the crafts 
which we ask the architect to possess is not an 
innovation. In fact many architects of the 
Middle Ages, and men of science, such as Galileo, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Stephenson, and others, were, 
at the same time, manual labourers. They knew 
how to manipulate matter in order to put 
their ideas into practice. 

Of course it is not necessary that the technical 
knowledge of the architect should enable him to 
perfectly handle the tools of all the crafts— 
this would be useless ; but it is necessary that 
his knowledge should enable him to carry out 
everything in accordance with the rules of art ; 
and for this purpose it is necessary that he 
should himself, within the limits of possibility, 
have practised under the eye of an experienced 
master all the kinds of work which later on 
he will have to carry out in his projects. 

Besides, this practical knowledge will enable 
him, with the aid of the superior education he 
has received, to contribute to a rational and 
practical improvement of the methods of execu- 
tion adopted, and it will have not only a direct 
effect upon his authority, as we have already 
said, but also on the interests of the proprietors, 
of the substantial contractors, and of the work- 
men. For, as one would see disappear, for the 
honour of the profession, that species of so-called 
colleague, we should also witness the diminution 
of the credit of those not over-scrupulous 
contractors who not only injure the interests 
of theice clients, but who frequently endanger 
the lives of many workmen. 

Thus far is it that the architeet—that is to 
say, the man who surveys buildings in the way 
of construction according to the rules of art, who 
makes the plans and estimates—in a word, this is 
how far the master of the work, as he was so 
properly called during the Middle Ages, must be 
an artisan. 

To sum up, the architect must be able to work 
well himself in order to be able to command 
well. 

This education, which would form part of 
the whole, would not require more than two 
years of supplementary studies, because it 
would only be a question to extend in a practical 
and convenient way a known programme. 

The present programme followed for the 
studies of the architect could remain, with a 
certain revising, and there would have to be 
added to it that which is wanting for the 
training of the artisan. 

In imitation of what is being done in Germany 
and in Austria, we should thus have academies 
where technical engineers for the building 
industry would be educated, with the advantage 
that these special studies would be imposed, not 
upon manual labourers, but upon individuals 
who would already have gone through the 
superior studies of architecture. With our 
neighbours these studies have for their aim to 
form technical engineers who have a_ perfect 
knowledge of the materials ; the students learn 
there to distinguish between materials of good 
and of bad quality, and to render to themselves 





an account of their qualities, in order to be able 
to make a judicious choice. They study there 
the handling and the working of the tools used by 
the workmen and by the contractor ; in short, they 
carry out all the working operations which may 
occur, making use of all the special tools which 
have to be used in the finishing of any given 
work. 

The complete school for architectural educa- 
tion which we should like to see created in 
Belgium would necessitate, as we have already 
said, the combination of the principles adopted 
in Germany and in Austria with artistic and 
scientific education, but basing nevertheless the 
technical teaching upon that of the English 
technical schools, which are essentially practical 
and in which the oral lessons and the manual 
work are taught by the methods which develop 
in the pupil the spirit of investigation,. deter- 
mination, and initiative. 

This summary does not allow us to enter into 
details of the programme of the lessons, but it 
cannot be denied that the result of the elements 
recommended for adoption in a programme 
of studies would be, after the lapse of a few 
years, the decisive element in the ever-growing 
competition among architects, because it would 
contribute to make disappear mere routine and 
empiricism, which put into a real inferiority a 
large number of our young colleagues. 

Being given the superior and _ practical 
tendency of the studies at such a school, we are 
convinced that the young artists, the owners of 
a diploma for having finished their studies, 
would have capacities which would be appre- 
ciated by the artistic, scientific, and industrial 
world. 

We indulge the hope that our work will 
contribute some elements to the solution of the 
very important question as to what extent the 
architect must be an artisan, and it will have 
shown the undeniable necessity of a complete 
education, which must always be kept at the level 
of progress with a view to the improvement of 
the career of an architect and the recognition 
of its value, its rights, and its authority. 





Herr Otto Wagner, Imperial and Royal 
Superintendent of Works, Professor of the 
Imperial and Royal Academy of the Plastic 
Arts, read a paper on behalf of the Society of 
Austrian Architects, the following being the 
abstract— 

Concerning this question we beg to make the 
following observations : 

Reference has repeatedly been made in our 
previous communications to the scientific 
education of the architect, and stress has been 
laid on the fact that he has to learn such a vast 
amount of facts, and that, for the reasons given 
in the beginning, this learning cannot embrace 
everything. In going through the technical 
studies of the architect, what is required is a 
good grounding, which will enable him to acquire 
what is further needed in the course of his 
subsequent period of activity. 

The actual work of the architect, and anumber 
of artistic matters, such as the cultivation of 
the allied arts of painting and sculpture, the 
keeping pace with the professional literature, 
etc., cannot fail to induce him to be very economic 
with the time he is able to give to these occupa- 
tions, and moreover he will have to reserve 
a very considerable part of his time to the 
supervision of the works to be carried out by 
him. It will therefore not be wrong to sustain 
that these matters can hardly receive much 
attention, from sheer lack of time. To this 
must be added the loss of time which is caused 
by the fact that the desire to create and conse- 
quently the capacity to create, are faculties 
which the artist cannot command at all times. 

A further accumulation of work by learning 
one or more trades (to learn them all is utterly 
out of the question) certainly exceeds that 
measure of time which the architect has at his 
disposal to devote to such work. If besides it 
is taken into consideration that handicraft of 
the kind in question sometimes requires con- 
siderable physical strength, and may therefore 
be injurious to the steadiness and the fine touch 
of the hand, it is to be discountenanced to 
penetrate so far into the manual work of the 
architect’s craftsman. The knowledge how any 
given part of a building is to be made belongs 
to the sphere of practice, which the architect 
will acquire in the course of his career all the 
more readily because his innate gift of invention 
will serve him as an auxiliary. 


(Continued on page 95.). 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR PEACE 
PALACE AT THE HAGUE. 


Z| N this design it was considered that, 
as the large Court of Justice is 
the raison d’étre of the whole 
group of buildings, it should be 
approached centrally in order to give it 
dominating importance, and this considera- 
tion largely governed the setting out of the 
lan. 

‘ Nor was the schedule of accommodation 
given considered as being absolutely final in 
all particulars. Knowing what accommoda- 
tion in the way of consultation-rooms are 
considered necessary in connexion with an 
ordinary Court of Law, it did not seem 
reasonable to assume that two small rooms 
would suffice for the use of people having 
business in the two Courts. For this 
reason six rooms are shown, and the plan is 
enlarged. 

The reading-rooms, for the same reason, 
were increased in area, and the hatched por- 
tion on the site plan was considered rather 
as indicating the position of the required 
buildings than as fixing their size. 

It would seem fitting that an aarchitectural 
monument placed in a park should have 
facades of almost equal importance, the only 
difference made is that the principal feature, 
placed as it is over the hall, gives a greater 
relative emphasis to the entrance front. 

It seemed essential that the buildings 
should be treated in a somewhat severe 
classical manner in order to be in keeping 
with the international character of the build 
ing; and that anything suggestive of the 
architecture of any one particular conntry 
would be a mistake. 

Wits & ANDERSON, and H. W. Corman, 
joint architects. 


CHURCH OF ST. JOSEPH, BRIDGFORD, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Tus proposed church is planned with a 
nave, 28 ft. wide, divided into five bays, with 
side aisles 5 ft. wide for procession, with 
seating accommodation for 400. There are 
also two chapels on the Gospel side, with 
priests’ sacristy and choir sacristy on each 
side of the sanctuary, and over these the 
choir and organ chamber with arches opening 
into same. 

The entrances are through the two towers 
at end of the building. 

The presbytery, which adjoins the church, 
is planned for two priests, with access to 
sanctuary. 

The materials of the construction are to 
be local stone, with stone face for the Ashlar 
work and Ketton for the tracery and 
moulding. 

The roof to be covered with Delabole 
slating. J. H. Eastwoop. 


ADDITIONAL OFFICES FOR THE_ 
BOROUGH COUNCIL OF HOLBORN. 

Tue design, of which we give the elevation 
and plans, is the one to which the first pre- 
mium has ben awarded in the competition for 
additions to the Holborn Municipal Offices. 

Messrs. Warwick & Hall, the authors of 
the design, send us the following summary of 
their intentions in working it out: ; 

“In preparing the accompanying design. 
particular importance has been attached to 
the retention of the present offices with the 
least. possible alteration, so that they may 
be in use during the carrying-out of the 
works, and obviate the necessity of the 
Council acquiring temporary premises else- 
where. ; ; 

The additional accommodation is provided 
in as economical a mamner as is possible with 
convenience, and every part of the building 
is well lit and easily accessible. The work 1s 
restricted to one-half of the available site. 
so that the remainder may be let for future 
letting purposes, with a frontage to Gold- 
smith-street of 95 ft. The existing library 
levels have been followed in the elevation, 
and the character of the front made to ~~ 
monise with the present one. The bac 
elevation is unaltered. : 

The cost is estimated at 19,205/., this —_ 
being thought adequate to carry out the wor 
in a satisfactory manner, with the exception 
of any special interior fittings and decoration 
that may be required.” 
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(Continued from page 94.) 


The question under consideration, Number 6, 
can therefore be correctly answered in the sense 
that the architect must know in a theoretical 
relation, and with regard to intuition, every trade 
and the qualities of the materials which he uses in 
his constructions, but that it is not necessary that 
he should become proficient in the manual skill 





M. Gaston Trélat (Paris) also contributed a 
paper, and the author’s summary and conclusion 
were as follows: — 

The theoretical and practical education of 
artisans can certainly become an abundant 
source of development in art. But then it must 
be judiciously led. Otherwise it would have 
dangers which would soon show themselves in 
the work produced. 

I wish to say at once that it ought to be 
consistent with the direction which the pro- 
fessional life takes. And this latter entails 
the general affinity with all the trades which 
contribute to the execution of the architect’s 
works. From this results a real theoretical and 
practical education, which latter embodies 
itself in an extension of conscientiousness in the 
artist. Hence a vivacity of spirit which shows 
itself in the particular character of the elements 
conducing to the harmony of the ensemble, to 
which they remain subordinate—without which 
would be exceeded the taste and proportion 
taught us by a certain philosophy drawn from 
manners of arrangement to which matter is 
subject. As can be seen it is an education to 
which one consecrates one’s life. 

But for that there would be no reason to rely 
01 an initiation from the commencement of 
life. Before all else, it must endeavour to show 
the disadvantages of making the different 
elements that the variety of trades represent 
dominate too much in a work. For this would 
expose one to a cause of incongruities which 
should be avoided in architectural conception 
and execution. Certain masters, whose memory 
is surrounded with the respect which is due to 
them for the harmony of their lives, and certain 
schools could supply evidence of this, if the 
thing needed to be supported by material 
proofs. But this is not the case. 

Therefore, in order to prevent confusion in 
the mind, this education will be carried on by 
the fact of the career itself. For the architect 
it will result exclusively from the experience 
he will gain from all the trades contributing 
to the execution of his buildings. 

Conclusion.—The education of an architect- 
artisan is sufficiently gained by the routine of 
a life practically absorbed in the applications 
of the art. 

With regard to a theoretical and practical 
education at the commencement of the career, 
the advantages would in no way make up for the 
time spent ; and the disadvantages of it would 
predominate. 

M. Robert Lesage (Paris) gave the following 
Summary of the question— 

We thought that under the heading ‘“ The 
Architect-Craftsman ” the organisers of the 
Congress proposed the study of the question of 

the professional training ” of the architect, of 
the technical teaching completing the general 
teaching, and in particular that of the art of 
architecture. 

Our colleague, M. Poupinal, will treat of the 
history of this question in the Congresses, whilst 
In this report we shall study a programme or 
technical teaching of the various building trades. 

We shall divide the report into two chapter s.— 
I. The general programme. 2. In particular 
the programme from the French point of view. 





Part I.—T he General Programme. 

What has been done in Europe.—l. By the 
State. 2. By private initiative. 

In particular, what has been done in France.— 
For the building trades the State has organised 
workshops and professional schools in which 
workmen only are trained ; it has not yet created 
any technical school for the training of chiefs 
of enterprise, directors of work, contractors, and 
architects, 

In this direction private enterprise has already 
gia enumerating them in chronological 

The Trélat School. 

_ © courses of lectures of the philotechnic, 
Philomatie, polytechnic and other associations. 





The courses of lectures by M. de Baudot at 
the Trocadéro. 

The courses of lecturcs of the Syndical 
Chambers. - 

The School of Public Works. 

The school of construction of buildings. 

The school of mutual teaching of arts. 


The characteristic Features of these Schools and 

Lectures: Their Insufficiency. Programme of a 

School of Technical Teaching for Architects and 
Contractors. 

Method of Teaching : 

The lessons ; 

The exercises of application ; 

The practical works (workshops, laboratories, 
visits to edifices, factories, workshops, building 
yards). 

The courses of lessons would include the study 
of the work from the point of view of its practical 
execution, and from the point of view of the 
settlement of accounts. 

The teacher, in the analysis which he would 
make of the work, would treat separately : The 
materials, the tools, the machines, the workmen, 
the organs. He would deduce from the know- 
ledge of the resources which the materials offer, 
from the means offered by the tools, some 
general principles which must be the guides of 
the builders for the logical and economic 
composition of the various parts. The teacher 
would also make the pupils conversant with the 
new industrial products; he would study the 
catalogues with them and discuss the value of 
the various brands. 

The exercises of application.—To the technical 
lessons on construction would correspond some 
exercises in detail drawings calculated as if 
they had to be practically carried out; to the 
lessons of measurement and verification would 
correspond exercises of book-keeping, making 
out estimates, memoranda, drawings to accom- 
pany memoranda, &c. 

The practical work would consist in the 
handling of the various tools, some manual work, 
testing of materials, the making-out of reports 
of all kinds, and even surveys. 

To this school a library and a museum would 
be annexed. : 

Relations between the Technical Schools and 
the Schools of Architecture.—Should technical 
teaching be given at the schools of. architecture 
and at the Fine Art school, or should it be given 
in a school absolutely independent of these ? 

It is impossible to answer this question in a 
general manner. The organisation of a technical 
school for the crafts of the building trade, 
complementary to the schools of architecture, will 
of necessity work in unison with them. 

To each special case will correspond a special 
and adequate solution. 

The same answer must be made to the question : 
Is the technical training to precede, to accom- 
pany, or to follow the teaching of the art of 
architecture ? 


IT.—The Programme from the French Point of 
View. 

Short Summary of the Official Teaching of 
Architecture in France.—l. L’Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 2. The regional Schools of Architecture. 
3. The regional Schools of Fine Arts. 


The characteristic Features of their Teaching, the 
Aims they Pursue, what they Neglect, and Why 
they Neglect it. 

L’Ecole des Beaux-Arts is not a school of 
architecture, but a special school of the Fine 
Arts in which the art of architecture occupies 
a place similar to those held by the arts of 
painting, of sculpture and of engraving. The 
aim of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is to train the 
mind of the architect, to put him towards art, 
and not to teach him a trade, or to prepare him 
for the exercise of his profession. It chooses its 
pupils by competition, and only admits men of 
superior intelligence and aptitude. The results 
which it has obtained force it to do this; it 
dominates all that is produced in architecture 
in France; it even makes its influence felt in 
other countries in the South of Europe, and 
especially in America. The technical instruction 
of the architect, the preparation of the practical 
architect for the part he is to act in society does 
not come within his province. 

The examinations and competitions in 
mathematics and in construction which it 
imposes on its students from the very beginning 
of their studies of art have no other motive than 
to eliminate at once those who would be 
absolutely unfit for the study of the sciences 
of the building art, and consequently to become 
true masters of work. But the technical 





knowledge the pupils must go elsewhere to 
acquire, and they must, above all, obtain it 
from experience in the building yards. 

It is now beyond any doubt that this instruc- 
tion left to the chance of experience should be 
given in a methodical manner, and give rise to a 
regular course of teaching; in this way our 
architects would undoubtedly be sooner and 
better prepared to defend the interests of which 
they are in charge. 

This idea has been the cause of private 
undertakings which we have just mentioned ; 
but in France the State has not yet done any- 
thing in this direction. 

What can be done in France.—On the occasion 
of previous Congresses Mr. J. J. Pillet has 
already pointed out the programme for 
such a school; for him the technical teaching 
would have to form the secondary teaching of 
architecture, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts having 
to give the superior teaching only accessible to 
a very select tew. 

At the time when this project was submitted 
it might have been easily put into practice by 
means of creating regional schools of architecture, 
absolutely independent, and the property of 
the provinces. This would have been a good 
piece of decentralisation. 

In our days the circumstances are altered. By 
the initiative of M. J. Guadet, the French 
Government has just established in the provinces 
some regional schools which are branches of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The same courses 
of lessons, the same examinations, the same 
exercises, are made there at the same time as 
in Paris, where the work of the students is sent 
and judged by the ordinary jury of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. These schools give the same 
diploma as the school in Paris. 

In the presence of this expansion of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts there only appears to remain 
one solution to the problem of the technical 
teaching, viz., the creation, side by side with 
these schools, of some schools of application for 
practical building, the teaching in which would 
be absolutely specialised, and which, in connexion 
with the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, would be 
in an absolutely analagous position to that 
occupied by the schools of application for 
artillery, the military engineers, the mines, the 
bridges and roads, etc., in connection with the 
Ecole Polytechnic. 

Like these latter they would admit four 
categories of students : 

1. The students of architecture, former pupils 
of the superior class of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 

2. The day students admitted by way of 
competition. 

3. The students from foreign countries. 

4. The free students attending the classes. 

The programme for their courses, of lessons 
would be the one we have indicated just now. 
Each of them would be taught, under the super- 
vision of an experienced architect with diploma, 
by assistant teachers from among contractors, 
artisans and accountants. 

The duration of the studies should not exceed 
two years. The lessons would be arranged in 
such a manner that the students could attend 
them while they are preparing for their final 
competition and for their diploma. The lessons 
could be given exclusively during the forenoon. 
The practical exercises would keep the students 
busy during three months of the year; for 
instance, from May to July. 





At the conclusion of the papers M. Lesage 
proposed the following resolution :— 

This Congress, considering that the architect, 
the master of the works, having under his im- 
mediate direction workmen and artisans of the 
most varied bodies of the State, and utilising 
the services of the most varied industries, has 
no means of acquiring in each of these trades 
and in each of these industries the complete 
knowledge of a specialist ; considering that there 
exist already in the majority of European 
countries training schools for artisans, schools 
for practical application and laboratories for 
engineers where specialists are trained, expresses 
the desire that there should be created specially 
for the architects and for the general contractors 
schools in which, in the limited space of two 
years, they could acquire in a general but exact 
manner the technicai part of the various trades 
and industries of the building trade, without 
claiming to practise these trades and industries. 
It also expresses the wish that between these 
schools international and continuous relations 
may be established. 

Dr.. Joseph Cuypers, Amsterdam, said he 
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appreciated very much the papers that had been 
read,.and he thanked the various readers for the 
time and consideration they had given to the 
subject. Generally speaking, he was in accord 
with what the speakers had said, but he would 
like to have the meaning of the resolution defined 
a little more clearly... In his view it was very 
essential that at the very outset of his career 
the architect should be taught to practise some 
of the crafts, such as joinery, brickwork, ete., 
while his theoretical training would continue 
all his life. 
Mr. Maurice B. Adams said it appeared to 
him that it would be a pity if they could not 
raise a discussion on the subject which had been 
introduced by the readers of the papers, and 
therefore he would venture to say a few words. 
He had not had the pleasure of hearing the 
papers in full, particularly that of Professor 
Lethaby, but he had read the extract that 
appeared in the printed report, and he need 
scarcely say that he was entirely in sympathy 
with the views which he expressed. But much 
as he admired what Professor Lethaby 
advocated, the difficulty with architectural 
students was the vast field which their labours 
had to cover—the art or arts which he had to 
supervise had been multiplied in a most enor- 
mous degree during his (the speaker's) own time, 
and although he realised the necessity of archi- 
tects handling materials, as materials were 
handled by the practical artiticer, he did not see 
where the time was to come in for the architect 
to devote to such a purpose. He (Mr. Adams) 
had himself worked at the joiners beneh for 
some two or three vears before he was articled, 
and he had never regretted it, but he was not 
quite sure that that was the sort of thing they 
should advocate nowadays with the material 
advantages which had accrued from the various 
schools which had come into existence. He was 
enabled, no doubt, to acquire a good deal of know- 
ledge which he would not otherwise have 
acquired, but he could not help thinking that he 
wasted a considerable amount of time in acquir 
ing that e.ementary knowledge, which he did 
not wish to decry for one moment. It seemed 
to him that in dealing with a question of this 
kind they had to realise the exacting conditions 
under which the architect had to work, and not 
only the architect had to work, but the builders, 
and also the system of building which was 
adopted Professor Lethaby’s | advocacy 
seemed to refer to a more elementary stage of 
existence than that which we enjoyed to-day. 
{If they had one or two small or even Jarge 
country houses to build, they could devote a 
great deal of time to them, but the remuneration 
was somewhat limited when it was restricted 
to a small amount of works of that kind. The 
architect had to compete, as they realised yester- 
day in the discussion which took place at Conduit- 
street—the architect had to compete very largely 
nowadays. Very few men came into the world 
favoured by circumstances which enabled them 
to depend on private clients, and therefore 
the architect had to fight his way by competi- 
tion, very often against adverse circumstances 
for along time, and then when he had succeeded 
in his work he had to fall into line with the 
ordinary methods of competition amongst the 
builders and contractors, and it would be an 
extremely difficult thing for any individual 
architect to interfere with the progress of an 
undertaking commenced and carried on on 
those lines. Further than that, there seemed 
to be a growing disposition to go in for direct 
municipal authorities, and 
| upon employing their own men, 
emphasising to an enormous 
(degree the amount of labour each architect 
had to carry on as supervisor or architect-in 
chiet of the proceedings. It seemed to him 
inust recouTase the conditions under which 
had io work. and, looking at the 
5s as they were at present existing, it 
ed to him that the school of the Archi- 
tural Association went about as far as they 
iid reasonably and practically go in the 
‘iter of enabling the student to acquire 
more practical and technical knowledge 
of building operations, and that was carried 
on by enabling him to goon to the buildings 
in progress and to make reports to his 
master of what he saw there. One of the 
first necessities of an architect was observa- 
tion—that he should observe and note all the 
things on a building; that he should state his 
difficulties to his master, and have them ex- 
plained to him. Of course, if they assumed, 
Professor Lethaby appeared to assume, 
lat the modern architect's position was 
radically wrong from beginning to end that 
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there should be no such thing as the pro- 
fessional architect at all—then one was able 
to follow his argument more closely, but he 
(the speaker) took it that we were obliged 
to take the world pretty much as we found 
it, and, of course, even then the architect's 
work could only be appreciated by the amount 
of mind which he was able to put into it. 
No work of art could possibly be a work of 
art unless it had the full impression of the 
person who conceived it. If they could leave 
it to the various arts and crafts to conceive 
the varicus parts of the building—the brick 
and roof work, the masonry, ete.—much on 
the lines that the old medieval work was 
done, that would be extremely good; but he 
could not see how it could be done, and he 
did net see what object there was in utilising 
the student’s time for so long a period as 
would be necessary to teach him those things. 
He noticed that Professor Lethaby in one 
part of his paper spoke of a very short time 
being devoted to craftsmanship as being 
better than no time at all. His (the 
speaker's) own experience was that the main 
advantage in going to work at the bench was 
that it enabled him to realise how builders 
handled materials—how they cut up the 
materials and utilised them; but, as for be- 
coming an expert jomer or an expert metal- 
worker himself, that was impossible. It 
seemed to him that they might take up some 
of those things as a hobby, and have a smithy 
or a small furnace and go.in for enamels 
and carry on metal-working to a higher form. 
They” did not want to make all architects 
exactly in the same mould, and, in his 
opinion, they must deal with that question 
in a general sort of way. He understood 
trom the resolution that it was proposed that 
there should be some sort of school arranged 
with contractors or builders. In that con 
nexion they must remember that builders were 
ceasing to be builders; they were gradually 
becoming mere financiers. A builder in the 
old acceptation of the word was a man that 
studied, as they wished architects to study, 
every branch ef the building business, but 
nowadays it was a very rare thing to find 
a builder that had served his time at the 
bench as they used to do and had acquired 
a knowledge of the minutie of the various 
trades. Under the present contract system 
whether it was good or bad, there it was, 
and it had been brought about by modern 
circumstances—all the builders did was to 
appoint a manager of each department, and 
to look to the manager of each department 
to show a profit on that department's work- 
ing. So they had not the co-operation of 
the builder in the sense that they used to 
have it, and he thought he was correct in 
saying that there were very few builders 
unless they remained in the country in quite 
a small way of business—there were very 
few builders who could afford to devote the 
time, or did devote the time, in the course 
of their apprenticeship to the business of 
acquiring that knowledge which was 
advocated as so necessary tor all of them. 
Therefore, it seemed to him, that what they 
should do would be to multiply schools like 
those of the Architectural Association—that 
the various schools should take that as a 
basis of their operations, and they should 
bring the students more into contact with the 
actual work, and if a man was articled 
to an architect that he should afford the 
pupil every possible facility of visiting 
buildings in progress, and possibly in some 
cases becoming clerk of the works -although 
he was not quite sure that it was a fair 
thing to the owners of the buildings that 
a pupil should be employed as clerk of the 
works. He thought it was perfectly clear 
that they should do something not only to 
exclude students who had no natural ability 
for architecture more rigidly than they had 
done from those schools, but, having got the 
right material in the schools, one of the best 
things they could do was to take them as 
much as possible to the buildings in the way 
he had advocated. ; 
Professor V. Nagy (Budapest) said it 
seemed to him that it was very difficult to 
talk about a question of this kind from an 
international point of view. as the conditions 
of things varied in different countries. In 
his opinion an architect ought to be @ man 
of wide technical knowledge, one who was 
able to construct everything that his fancy 
conceived, and he must be an artist to give 
a pleasing form to that which he was able 
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to construct. The knowledge and rey, 
ments of the architect covered such a 
field that they, as professors, knew th, 
was only possible in a short time or 4 ‘ 
years to give an architect the foundation 
of the theoretical as well as the techy! 
education in his profession. He thought 1); 
the resolution which had been proposed | 
their French friends went too far in 
respects, It was like sending a wandere) 
from home and charging him with so many 
things that he would be obliged to drop, .s 
it were, necessary things in order that jy 
might be able to go on his way. What |. 
mean, was---let them confine themselves ( 
teaching the necessary things, and other 
things the student could pick up on his way 
as he went along through life. What he per 
sonally felt was that the architect’s wo 
was endangered by something else than a 
lack of exact knowledge of the different 
crafts. It was the engineer’s work which 
endangered the architect's work. The pro 
gress of technical studies, especially in iron 
baildings had, he considered, not only in his 
own country but all over the world, taken 
architecture out of the hands of the archi 
tects, end the result would be that the 
architect would no more be the conceiver or 
the constructor of his ideas, because he could 
not follow them out. Therefore, if there 
was time to be spared on the education of 
architects, he would rather that it should 
be spent in acquiring a knowledge of those 
things which could not. be picked up on 
the road when he was in practice. On the 
other hand, as regarded the crafts, it was 
easier to pick them up by practice rather 
than at a school. His idea was that two 
years was far too long to devote to aequyriny 
a technical knowledge of the different crafts 
The architectural student was already over 
charged, and a short time, just to get a 
fundamental knowledge of the different 
crafts, would be sufficient. He would there 
fore propose that the resolution read as 
follows :—‘* This Congress, considering that 
the architect, the master of the works, having 
under his immediate direction workmen and 
artisans of the mest varied bodies of the 
State, and utilising the services of the most 
varied industries, has no means of acquiring 
in each of these trades and in each ot these 
industries the complete Knowledge of 4 
specialist, expresses the desire that opper 
tunity should be given to architectural 
students to acquire in a general but exact 
manner the technical parts of the various 
trades and industries of the building trade 
without claiming to practice their trades and 
industries. It also expresses the wish that 
between these schools international and con 
tinuous relations may be established.” 

Professor Lethaby asked Professor Nagy 
if he would consider two years too long 1! 
ft was understood that the student was 
be instructed in his profession from the htgh!s 
scientific and engineering point of view 
That was his (the speaker's) idea of the 
meaning of the resolution as it stood. The 
school he had in his mind should not mere's 
concern itself with handicrafts but should be 
a technical polytechnic. 

Professor Nagy said that if the ides ws 
to include theoretical and technical stiles 
then he was quite satisfied. 

Professor Lethaby said that w 
meaning. 

Mr. Blomfield remarked that such a shee! 
as outlined by Professor Lethaby would tee! 
a want which was much felt in’ Bugiane. 
and that was the want of training in es) 
building. Professor Nagy had pointed ou! 
that the engineer was rather taking «'ors° 
of the work of the architect. The rig! '*) 
to meet that was to train the archite' ' 
obtain some knowledge of those problems ©! 
engineering which at present were hande 
over too much to the engineer. The res! 
tion seemed to him to deal with that dif 
culty, because both M. Le Sage and Prolese! 
Lethaby had made it plain that their ide 
was that the two years’ training shou be 
devoted to those higher problems of bi icing 
to which he had referred. He should there 
fore support the resolution. 

Professor Nagy said that what he 
stood by craftsmanship was the hand! 
tools, and therefore he thought thi '° 
years was too long to devote to si" on 
object. He would rather that the res ution 
were carried as he had proposed to nent 
it, because under it each country could tea? 
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what trades they liked. England could take 
up the science of engineering if so desired, 
but in France perhaps that would not be 
necessary, because, there, architects were 
trained in engineering work, and in Austria 
and Hungary it would simply mean that the 
tudents would get a certain training in the 
aterial part otf their crafts. 

M. Lesage was understood to be willing 
ty accept the amendment. 

Dr. Cuypers remarked that, in his opinion, 
instruction in prac tical work should be at the 
lIeginning of every architect's education, and 
their theoretical education would come 
itterwards, 

Mr. C. Walker (Boston, U.S.A.) said that 
heir custom im America’ was somewhat 
lifferent to that of other countries. He was 

director ot the Mass. Institute ot ‘Techno 
ry, and a director of the Department of 
Design of the Museum of Fine Arts. and it 
vas his experience from having pupils in his 
office, and in each of those Departments. that 
where there was marked specialisation on 
iny one thing, that the pupil became so 
enamoured of that particular thing that it 
hampered him in his after work. ‘The general 
education—both theoretical and practical 
should run side by side, and it should always 
be recognised that the architect was primarily 
1 man of affairs, and one who planned— he 
was essentially a man who planned if he was 
to be an architect of ability and of large 
work and who controlled a large number of 
nen. Every attention paid to small details 
crippled him, to a certain extent, in the 
carrying-out of his large work, and while it 
was absolutely essential that: he, as the chief 
builder, should understand the general mani 
pulation and character of his: material, any 
pecial attention paid to that for any length 
of time was certainly, in his (the speaker's) 
opinion, and in the opinion of the schools that 
he represented, work which it was not wise 
tao undertake. They should be. carried on 
orrelatively, and special attention should 
ways be paid to the larger project, and that 
was the handling of men and the beautifying 
of the plan. In his office he had had men 
educated in different ways. and the ones who 
were educated in technical perfection were 
inefficient in the larger problems. The ones 
who were educated in technical perfection ot 
any kind, whether it was in engineering or 
any crafts, did not in their later life become 
men of affairs—they did not become the 
leaders of the profession in America. There- 
tore, in his opinion, it) was inadvisable to 
name any definite period for the instruction 
of architectural students in technical matters. 

Mr. H. G. P. Maule said that his know 
ledge was derived from practical experience 
{ seeing how much students were capable 
of taking in. He agreed with every word 
that Mr. Blomfield said in his paper. It 
seemed to him that there had been one point 
that had been entirely forgetten in the cis 
cussion, and that was that an architect was 


1 
} 


iiways a student—he remained a student as 
long as he lived, and if they remembered that. 
and if they teok into consideration the very 
lew years in which he could be definitely 
rained, it seemed to him that they must con 
lite themselves during those years to a great 
e\lent to the principle, and net go into a 
eat mass of detail. They must, he thought, 
endeavour, during that short period of train 
to instil into the student principles which 
ould guide him all his life, and by which 
* could go on improving his education. It 
tied to him that if they bore in mind the 
‘nciples which Mr. Blomfield had enun- 
ited, and if they also bore in mind the great 
vantage of knowing something of the 
‘rafts, at only rested with the student or the 
ung architect to go on adding to and com- 
‘ing his knowledge for many many years, 
they attempted to overburden the student 
‘ls early years, they would simply con- 
e him, There was no greater danger in 
‘vation than confusion, and if they con- 
ed a student. they ruined him. Therefore. 
ping in mind the international point of 
he would ask them always to keep in 
1 that they had to train in_ principle 
er than in detail, and if they endeavoured 
‘o that he thought they would raise the 
'e status of architecture throughout the 
vrid-—they must teach the student to 
‘hoate himself by hi sown initiative and 
own observation. 


} 


they wanted to get back to the practical 
principles of every-day life in regard to the 
education of the architect. 

Professor Lethaby said that, as there 
seemed to be considerable difference of 
opinion as regarded details, it occurred to him 
that the needs of the case would be met if 
they were to pass a resolution merely agreeing 
to the principle that architectural ¢in-ation 
should be founded on the basis of practical 
construction in the building trades. If some 
such general proposition could be agreed upen, 
without entering into details, he thoucht that 
would be sufficient. 

Mr. Blomfield said it seemed to him that 
the proposition of Professor Lethaby that 
training in architecture should be founded on 
a trainme and knowledge of the building 
crafts was unassailable, and he would be 
very pleased to support that proposition 
provided it} was understood that that 
was not supposed to be the whole ef the 
training of an architect. He thought they 
would all agree that'no man could claim to 
be a competent architect who had not got 
more than an amateur knowledge of the build 
ing trade. He was rather inclined to ques- 
tion the view of their American colleague re 
specting the architect. They did not con- 
sider that the man who would be called a 
leader in the profession was the ideal to which 
they should direct. the attention of archite: 
tural students. They heard very constantly 
that the architect’ was an artist -he might 
be successful or not--they could net control 
the future. What they wanted was to turn 
out the best architects, and by the best 
architect they understood an artist in bricks 
amd mortar, and stone, and wood in building 
forms. Before they could arrive at that they 
must understand those forms, and that know 
ledge could only be gained by the handling of 
the tools and the materials. He agreed with 
what Mr. Maule said, that, after all, what 
they gave to the student was only the ground 
work of his training. They endeavoured to 
give students the real rudiments of the tech 
nique of the work, and the student himselt 
must add to that the transformation of his 
work into beautifu' forms and get into it some 
of the quality that they all admired in great 
architecture. That was the point of view he 
had endeavoured to put before them in his 
paper, and he thought that his paper and that 
of Professor Lethaby should be taken  to- 
gether. He very rightly insisted on training 
in what he might call a building sense, and 
he (Mr. Blomfield) wanted it to go still 
further. and to continue it in the sense of 
architecture. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said he was really 
quite in a fog as to the way in which Pro- 
fessor Nagy had amended the resolution, and 
he would be glad if the Chairman would read 
it in its amended form. Mr. Blomfield had 
said that it did not go far enough. If that 
was so, why should they not make it go far 
enough—they had met for that express pur- 
pose. They were apparently all of the same 
mind, and it seemed to him that it would be 
far better for them to pass something prac- 
tical. As he understood the resolution in its 
present form it was simply a pious opinion. 

The Chairman then put the resolution as 
amended by Professor Nagy, and it was 
earried unanimously. 

Mr. Adams, in proposing a vote ef thanks 
tu the Chairman, said that the vast experi 
ence of Herr Wagner in all that belonged to 
their art was well known to all of them. 
It was a great satisfaction to them to 
ineet their confreres from all parts of the 
world, and to realise that. they were all work- 
ing towards the same common realisation of 
beautiful buildings under, very often, the 
most adverse circumstances. 

Dr. Cuypers seconded the resolution, which 
was carried with enthusiasm, and the Chair- 
man having replied. the proceedings 
terminated. 


The Planning and Laying Out oj Streets and 
Open Spaces 


In the evening a good audience assembled 
at the Grafton Galleries to hear the various 
papers which had been prepared on this sub 
ject. The chairmen were Sir W. Emerson and 
M. Ch. Buls, of Belgium. The Secretary was 
Mr. Perkins Pick, England. 

After a few opening remarks from Sir W. 


Stiibben, of Berlin, being illustrated by a 
number of excellent lantern pictures, 

M. Ch. Buls, Hon. President of the Sccict 
Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique, read a 
paper on behalf of the Société Centrale d’ Archi 
tecture de Belgique, of which the followins 
an abstract : 

Streets,—If it is desired to lay down the 
rules to be followed for the creation of street 
and squares, the following three hypotheses 
must be considered - 

First, an entirely new town to be founded 
This is a rare occurrence in Europe; a 
instance of it is Zeebrugge, in Belgium 

Secondly, a quarter of an old town to be 
transformed into a modern quarter. In this 
case if is necessary to leave untouched the 
picturesque aspect of the quarter, to preserve 
the historical monuments, while endeavouriny 
at the same time to satisfy modern require 
ments. 

Thirdly, a new suburb to add to an old 
town. Establish the plan of the principal 
directions of circulation, adapt it to the topo- 
graphy of the place, determine the character 
of the quarter according to its destination 
i.e., whether to be of a commercial, industrial, 
administrative, popular, universitary, middle- 
class or aristocratic character. 

Servitudes to be established to preserve to it 
the character it is intended to have. Expro- 
priation by zones or participation of th: 
owners of the land im the management 
expenses. 

Forms of the Streets.—Straight or almost 
straight principal arteries; sinuous secondary 
streets. The straight streets must not be too 
long ; after every thousand metres they must 
be deviated or end-in a monument. 

The squares arranged in these streets must 
not be circular, but oval. They ean besides be 
varied by not giving a uniform width to the 
whole street. 

Intersection ci the Streets.—Avoid  con- 
verging the circulation to a single point: it 
must, on the contrary, be distributed over the 
whole town. 

Cross- shaped intersections should be 
avoided, 

Open Spaces.__In ancient times the public 
squares were the forum as_ the political 
centre, and the market-place as the com- 
mercial centre. Inthe North, in the Middle 
Ages, there was the open space in front of the 
church and the large market-place in front of 
the town-hall. 

l. The Squares for Cireulation.—The star- 
shaped squares are to be condemned: they 
lead tocongestion in the circulation and form 
a too cut-up picture 

The streets must end in the corners of the 
squares. 

2. Markets.—The centre of the market-place 
must be free, the streets leading to it must not 
be numerous, and must end in the shape otf 
turbine paddles. 

3. Garages.—Squares outside the railway 
stations ; there the circulation must be divided 
by open spaces, fountains, and statues. ‘To- 
wards the town there should be a monumental 
entrance. Within the town spaces must be 
reserved for cab-stands. 

+. Ornamental Squares. — Squares planted 
with trees. They can be made of any shape. 
5. Monumental Squares.—Squares created 
to produce an artistic effect. 

(a) Proportions of the squares——The height 
of the houses should be in harmonic propor 
tion with the dimensions of the squares 
Rules established by M. H. Martens 

(6) Shape of the squares.-— Rectangular one: 
in the proportion of 1-3, trapezoidal and tri- 
angular ones. Cireular and octagonal shapes 
to be condemned. Oval shape admissible 

(c) Framing of the squares to be recom- 
mended ; dissimulate their openings by grates 
arcades, &c. Streets opening into them in 
turbine-paddle shapes. 

(d) Grouping of the squares produces a 
picturesque effect. These squares may sur- 
round an edifice. 

(e) Decoration of squares, Sometimes sym- 
metrical, but as a rule the absence of 
symmetry is preferable It is better not to 
place the statues and fountains in the centre 
of the square. 

(f) Levelling of the squares. ‘The concave 
surface is to be preferred for #sthetic and 
practical reasons. 








Vr Cuypers (Amsterdam) observed that 


Emerson, the papers were read, that of Dr. J. 


Conclusions. —The principles which we have 
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just. exposed are the result of the research of 
practical means which can make a modern town 
comfortable and hygienic, and impart to it a 
beauty which renders a sojourn in it 
pleasant. 

A town must not only be a commercial store 
and an industrial factory, but also a home for 
human beings. 

Since the towns are no longer formed by the 
slow increase of centuries, they have lost 
their picturesque charm and their national 
character. 

To the unconscious work of the builder of 
ancient times must be substituted the con- 
scious work of the modern builder. The 
mission of our town architects must therefore 
be to adorn the towns with a new beauty, the 
elements of which will be furnished by the 
wants of a heavy traffic, of a healthy life, by 
esthetic principles, derived from the study of 
the laws of artistic enjoyment. 

Town builders, trustees, and architects must 
be inspired by the fine verse of Terence : 

Homo sum, et humani bihila me alienum puto! 


(Tam a man, and no human feeling is indifferent 
to me 


The following is a summary of the report by 
M. Eugéne Heénard, architecte diplimé par le 
Gouvernement, Paris :— 

Definition of the various kinds of locomotion 
in the large towns. Household circulation, 
professional circulation, cheap circulation, 
general circulation, holiday circulation, and 
exceptional popular eireulation. Corre- 
sponding ways of circulation and width of the 
streets. Necessity of increasing their width 
on behalf of motorism. General distribution 
of the net of public thoroughfares. Geo- 
metrical distribution of the new towns. 
Rectangular system, radiary system, mixed 
system Insufficiency of these systems, 
Search for a principle for laying down the net. 
Comparative study and plans reduced to the 
same scale of the four large capitals, Berlin, 
London, Moscow, and Paris. 

(Plate I.) Description of the plan of Berlin. 
Theoretical idea of this plan (Plate IT.). 
Description and theoretical idea of the plan 
of London. Description and theoretical idea 
of the plan of Moscow. New notion about 
the perimeter of radiation drawn from the 
comparison of these plans. Description and 
theoretical scheme of the plan of Paris. In- 
sufficiency of the radiating streets of Paris. 
Idea of what a modern town must be. Advan- 
tages which men must find in the large towns. 
General distribution of a large town. Centre 
of activity, centre of business. Periphery of 
dwelling-houses. Consequences from the point 
of view of the waysof circulation. Circulatory 
net analogous to that of a living organism. 
Necessity of directing the streets towards a 
closed uniting centre or perimeter of radiation, 
making the central nucleus less congested. 
Abnormal situation of the present public 
streets in the large European towns in conse- 
quence of their business development. Neces- 
sity for widening the too narrow streets of the 
central nucleus. Presence of the most ancient 
historical monuments in this centre. The 
duty of leaving them untouched. Incon- 

venience of tracing in a straight line the new 
streets, if it is tuo strictly adhered to. Use- 
fulness and beauty of spacious or widening 
streets. 

The open spaces, parks or gardens. Respira- 
tory organs of the large towns. Objections 
of the speculators. Usefulness of parks for 
the education of children, Asthetic influence 
of the parks and gardens. Comparative 
studies of the parks and gardens of the four 
large cities, London, Berlin, Moseow and 
Paris lotal surface of the agglomeration 
built over, population and surface of the 
interior and exterior parks in those four large 
cities. Usefulness of the outside parks. 


Necessity of the interior parks. Comparative 


plans of the interior parks (Plate IIT.) 
culty of the comparison. Selection of a 
common surface of comparison. Surface of 
the parks and open spaces of each of those 
large towns compared with their area. 
Superiority of London. Diminution of the 
open spaces in Paris. Reason for this diminu- 
tion. Measures to be taken by the munici- 
palities to remedy it. Proportion to be 
observed between the open spaces and the 
areas covered with buildings. Good and bad 
distribution of the parks and gardens. Idea 
of the garden cities. Advantages and 


Di ffi- 





drawbacks of thissystem. Means of rendering 
the clusters of houses less compact. New 
type of boulevards, called a redans. Formula 
of the boulevard and its description. Plan 
and perspective of a bowevard a redans (plates 
IV. and V.). Its advantages from the 
hygienic point of view of the houses. Com. 
parative plan of a fragment of a boulevard a 
redans, and of part of an ordinary boulevard 
from the point of view of the utilisation of 
the land (plate VI.). 

Application of the foregoing theories to the 
study of the transformation of Paris. Present 
defects of the plan of Paris. Project of the 
proposed distribution (plate VII.) and central 
nucleus. The new system of the eighteen 
radiating streets. New streets and old streets 
utilised. Creation of new parks. Distribu- 
tion of these parks. The twelve peripheric 
parks put into communication with each other 
by the grand circle of the boulevard a redan, 
Estimate of cost. Delay necessary for its 
execution. 

Conelusion. Usefulness of the putting to- 
vether and comparing the graphic documents 
of the large towns. Proposal by Sir Edwin 
Cornwall to assemble a Congress of the 
capitals. ‘The part which the architects could 
play in this Congress. Proposition to con- 
stitute by a uniform method, and with plans 
reduced to the same scale, the technical 
documents of all the large cities. 


A ‘paper by MM. B. Polles y Vivo, J. Majo 
y Ribés, and Bertrand de Quintana was also 
read. It was stated that in laying out open 
spaces account should be taken of various 
circumstances, those especially which are 
attendant on the climate of the locality, 
though varying according to latitude, altitude, 
direction of dominant winds, and the greater 
or less distance from the sea and great rivers, 
the position of neighbouring mountains, fre- 
quency of rains, nature of soil, ete. 

Of all these circumstances, those which have 
a preponderating influence are the direction of 
the dominant winds and the latitude. 

What evidently demonstrates the importance 
of the direction of the dominant winds is the 
position of edifices included in the category of 
insanitary buildings, which, on account of the 
many emanations affecting the atmosphere, 
should not be so situated that the currents of 
air may carry these insanitary emanations into 
the open spaces of a city, thus converting into 
a focus of infection the air which our dwellings 
receive from outside. 

In consequence of this, one ought to study 
conscientiously the situation of a cemetary, a 
crematorium, an establishment for the filtra- 
tion of infected water coming from a system 
of sewers, a hospital, a lazaretto, certain 
industries, Xe. 

With regard to the latitude, or distance 
from the equator, and setting aside the 
differences of temperature, consequent on the 
greater or less distance from the poles, and 
following the geographical points which are 
under consideration, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the solution of the problem, 
and one on which we ought to fix our atten- 
tion, is the consideration of the angle formed 
by the solar rays with the plane of the horizon 
of each locality, an angle which diminishes as 
the latitude increases. 

According to the reports of the Inter. 
national Congresses of Tuberculosis, and 
of Salubrity and Hygiene, held recently 
at Paris, it cannot be doubted tbat one 
of the essential points to be secured is to place 
the dwelling in hygienic conditions, and that 
its facades should be so exposed as to receive 
the rays of the sun and pure air for as long a 
time as possible. To obtain this result it is 
obvious that we ought to orientate the streets, 
determine their width, and fix the height of 
houses, so that the access of the sun’s rays 
should be ussured. 

As our limited scope does not permit us to 
trace geographically the course of the solar rays 
for each of the latitudes corresponding to each 
degree (a method which would give a precise 
idea of the matter), it will be enough for us to 
consider the distinctive latitudes corresponding 
to the equator, latitude O deg.; the tropics, 
23 dey. 27 min.; an intermediary point, for in- 
stance, Madrid, 40deg.; the polar circles 
66 deg. 33 min.; the poles 90 deg. ; to demon- 
strate clearly that the maximum angles which 
the solar ray corresponding-to twelve o’clock. 





that is to say, the hour at which the sun 

over the meridian of the locality, form 
with the plane of the horizon at the time «‘ 
the summer solstice, the equinoxes, and th. 
winter solstice, are the following for the said 
latitudes : 


Summer | 


Fqul- 
Solstice | 


noxes 


Wints 


Latitude Solstic 





deg. min. 
Equator 0 0 
Tropics 23 27 
Madrid w 0 73 
Polar Circles 61 33 46 
Poles 9 0 23 § 


} deg. mir 
66 = 
4135 
26 33 

uv 0 


23 27 


deg. min. 
9 0 
63 35 
wD 0 
2 27 
0 0 


deg. min, 
113 27 


wo 0 


From the preceding it is evident that the 
various open spaces for each city, streets, 
squares, promenades, etc., and those by analogy 
reserved as courtyards to facilitate the acces: 
of air and light to houses, ought to increase in 
breadth as the latitude of the locality in- 
creases, whilst the heights of the houses 
ought to lessen as the latitude increases; in 
other terms, to avoid one facade casting «a 
shadow upon another, the breadth of the 
streets must increase proportionately with the 
latitude of the locality, and the heights of 
the houses must lessen in the same propor- 
tion, 

To give to the subject we have just sketched 
all the development that it deserves would 
take a volume filled with scientific and learned 
explanations, and as these notes are intended 
for an audience composed of experts we would 
like to avoid falling into this error, and we 
will conclude our remarks on the portion of 
the hygienic problem intimately allied with 
the title of the theme we are discussing, with 
the following conclusions : 

1. That the means of communication in 
cities should be laid out so that in no case 
should they serve as a canal to conduct the 
impurities coming from unhealthy industries, 
which necessarily exist in all centres of popula- 
tion; that is to say, that strict care must be 
taken that the situation of these buildings be 
fixed in such a way that the dominating winds 
can never carry into inhabited localities the 
unhealthy emanations from them. 

2. That the dimensions of open spaces in a 
city should be subordinate to the density of 
the population as well as to the latitude; in 
other words, the more populous a city the 
greater should be the area of its open spaces ; 
a condition which can be obtained through 
the means of communication and the court- 
yards belonging to houses. Considering 
besides that the sun is essentially the purify- 
ing element, in order to obtain its presence for 
the longest time possible in the fronts of 
buildings it is necessary to increase the area 
of open spaces and to diminish the height of 
constructions as the latitude of a city increases. 

Dr. J. Stiibben, Berlin, read a paper on 
the subject, which was arranged under thiee 
headings : 

I,—Planning of Streets. 


Traffic.—The direction and width of street» 
depend on the claims of the traffic to be 
accommodated. ‘Traffic must everywhere and 
in every direction find a clear view and au 
unimpeded path. In main thoroughfares the 
width desirable may be 50 metres or more; 1! 
bye-streets, where the traffic is solely for the 
service of the residents, the width may b: 
reduced to 8 metres. All intermediate widt!: 
depend on the circumstances of each case. 

The gradients of streets should be as flat «> 
possible. In level districts gradients of mor 
than 1 in 70 should be avoided as far as ma) 
be, because they interfere with the asphaltiny 
of the road surface. In hilly districts gradies'- 
up to 1 in 20 are permissible in the case of main 
thoroughfares, and up to 1 in 10 in the case o' 
side-streets. Where steeper inclines have tv 
be dealt with stairs or footways should be pre 
vided The latter should be employed mor 
frequently than is at present the case ©! 
mountain slopes and for diagonal crossiny> 
of long blocks. 

Health—¥or hygienic reasons, streets run- 
ning due east and west should, where possib!". 
be avoided, because the houses on the sout!) 
side during the greater part of the year dv 
not receive direct sunshine. ‘The width of « 
street should be at least equal to the heigh' 
of the houses in it. Broad streets should be 
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planted with rows of trees and garden plots. 
Forecourts in front of the houses favour the 
access of light and air, and often allow a 
reduction of the width of the roadway. Very 
wide and bare streets are to be avoided, owing 
to dust clouds and lack of shade. The same 
remark applies to long straight streets, 
especially when they lie parallel to the direc. 
tion of prevailing winds. 

Beauty.—On purely esthetic grounds there is 
as much to be said for straight streets as for 
crooked ones, and for a regular as for an 
irregular building line. In hilly districts 
curved streets facilitate traffic and the laying 
out of sites. In level districts the adoption 
of straight or crooked, regular or irregular 
lines depends both on practical considerations 
and also on the artistic intentions of the 
designer. Straight streets of great length 
should be avoided ; the remedy is to curve or 
change the direction, also transposition of the 
direction or building lines. ‘Transpositions 
are, however, only permissible in so far as they 
do not interfere with a clear view of the traftic. 
Convex chanyes of gradient are to be avoided 
in straight streets as far as _ possible. 
Concave levelling is to be preferred. Un- 
avoidable stopping-points ought to be treated 
artistically as terminal points. Every street: 
ought as far as practicable to be planned 
individually. A change of width in different 
parts of the same street may serve to add to its 
beauty. Self-contained street pictures are 
every where to be aimed at. 

I1.—Planning of Open Spaces. 

Traffiic.—Open spaces are required for dealing 
with streams of traffic at points where streets 
converge, at railway stations, bridges, city 
yates, Kc. For practical reasons, it is desir- 
able that the various lines of traffic should not 
intersect one another at one point. Spaces 
devoted to traffic lack, as a rule, one quality 
of artistic importance-—viz., the setting of a 
proper frame. They can, nevertheless, be 
made to present a pleasing appearance. ‘The 
lack of a suitable frame may be to some 
extent compensated by so arranging the lines 
of the streets that the eye travels over the 
open space and rests on a boundary wall. 
Useless traffic areas resulting from the un- 
necessary meeting of streets are to be avoided. 

Market-places should be near to some main 
thoroughfare, but their main area should not 
be open to vehicular traffic. 

A considerable number of open spaces are 
desirable in the interests of fresh air. They 
should oceupy at least one-tenth of the total 
area Of & town. Spaces plunted with trees 
and flowers, such as gardens and _ recreation 
grounds, are important to health, as are also 
public parks and promenades. 

Beauty.—The chief artistic quality of open 
paces lies in their being as far as possible 
enclosed in a proper setting. This applies to 
market-places and garden, but especially to 
paces of a purely architectural character, i.e. 
paces intended as sites for monumental 
buildings. The preferable position for these 
buildings is at the side of the open space 
rather than in the centre. In this latter 
position the necessity of a framing for the re- 
‘maiming portions of the space holds good. 
Vorticoes and porches, which can be carried 
cut into the street openings, help to close in 
‘he frame. Errors in scale, especially unduly 
large open areas, are to be avoided. Con- 
vexity of the open space is inadmissible. Con- 
cavity is preferable. Each open space should, 
is far as practicable, be laid out individually. 

Combinations of spaces are subject to various 
‘equirements, according to the purpose for 
which each is intended, e.g., whether it be for 
)urposes of traffic or as a site for monumental 
uildings. The grouping of several separate 
“paces can be made to produce fine effects 
‘rom an artistic point of view. 

IIT —Planning of Cities. 

‘listorical Development.—It is instructive to 
Pass In review—The formal cities of ancient 
“reece; the formal and informal cities of the 
Romans ; the irregular cities of the earlier 
‘liddle Ages; the regularly laid-out towns of 
‘he later Middle Ages, of the Renaissance, and 
‘' the Baroque period; the systematically 
“esigned cities of America; the improvements 
‘i towns carried out during the nineteenth 
ventury, for the most part geometrical in 
“"aracter ; and, finally, modern ideals. 

's\ffic, Hygiene, Beauty.—Modern ideals are 





in the main based on the principles given 
above for the design of streets and spaces. 
We cannot simply imitate the cities of an earlier 
age, since the requirements of the traffic and 
of hygiene have altered. That the ground 
pian of a city should be clean and orderly is 
of importance. The task of the artist lies in 
a perfect adaptation to use, combined with 
beauty of form. In other words, the arrange- 
ment of the open-air space shall satisfy 
wsthetic demands, while at the same time it 
must provide, as completely as possible, for 
convenience of locomotion and health. 

Economic and Social Requirements—In ad- 
dition to the claims of traffic, health, and 
beauty, economic and social considerations 
require attention. The streets and blocks 
of buildings must, in their character and 
dimensions, conform to the economic and 
architectural necessities of the inhabitants. 
Broad main thoroughfares must be provided 
for the bulk of the traffic, narrow  side- 
streets of private houses serve to divide 
the area to be built on into separate blocks. 
The various parts of the city ought, even in 
the first rough plan, to be divided up in ac- 
cordance with the purpose they are intended 
to serve, viz., into rows of houses or 
detached and semi-detached buildings; into 
tenements or private houses ; dwellings for the 
upper, middle, or working classes; shops and 
retail or wholesale manufactories, ete. Atten- 
tion should be paid to their relative position 
in regard to the centre of the town, the 
surrounding country, the railways, and the 
harbour. As in the case of isolated thorough- 
fares and open spaces, so too in the case of 
whole quarters of the city individual character 
should be aimed at. 

Care of Monuments.— Ancient monuments of 
all kinds, as well as fine existing streets and 
views, ought not only to be preserved, but 
should be taken advantage of in order to 
secure a characteristic development of the city 
on artistic lines. (Forty lantern slides were 
shown to illustrate this paper.) 


A paper was read by M. Gaston Trélat 
(Paris), the author’s summary and conclusion 
being as follows :— 

Streets are never wide enough to allow the 
traffic in the roadway to develop without 
leading to obstructions. These latter occasion 
loss of time inconsistent with the rapidity 
which the means of locomotion tend to insure ; 
again, they lead to a confusion in the streets 
which is not in harmony with objective beauty. 
The leading fact of the day is a more and 
more accentuated rapidity of movement from 
place to place, thanks to which the former 
suburbs of capitals or towns are joined, or 
can immediately be joined, to the centres of 
the agglomerations. Hence the possibility of 
assimilating the new localities to the old 
districts where the urban employments are 
centralised. Thither, then, should be trans- 
ferred the dwellings which up to the present 
have crowded the centre of the towns, where 
they tend to spread transmissible and pre- 
ventable diseases. 

The enlarged agglomerations would gain 
considerably in healthiness and brightness, in 
contrast with these faulty concentrations of 
dwellings, cramped and one above the other 
in comparatively restricted spaces. 

Uninhabited areas could take the form of 
parks, squares, gardens, avenues planted with 
trees; and even private squares could be 
made on pieces of ground large enough, so 
that the buildings would line the public 
roads. And all this should be planned and 
settled before it is too late. This necessary 
preliminary work should be carried out under 
the egis of the municipal authorities inde- 
pendently of the exigencies of execution, which 
should be effected according to financial possi- 
bilities and intentions. Nothing should be 
executed which is not in accordance with 
general harmony, of which it is expedient at 
once to have some idea, in order to ensure the 
realities, such as present knowledge bids us 
consider them. 

This would, therefore, be a technical focuss- 
ing of the progress that science faces in our 
days. From this would follow later the pre- 
scribed realisations in accordanceiwith theviews 
that our intellectual life may well admit of. 

It is n to get away from the anti- 
quated methods which up to now have served 
as the bases of the regulations of the highway 
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authorities. In order to do this it would be 
expedient to appeal to competent meditatior 
and deliberations, all having as their prim- 
ordial object the health and well-bemy of the 
community. For it is in the exclusive interest 
of the community that such regulations oucht 
to be made. 

Conclusion —( ‘onsequently there is reason to 
express the desire that for all important 
agglomerations plans should be studied wit} 
out delay. They would have to take ints 
account the conditions inspired by science and 
which interest health, such as rapidity of 
movement from place to place. 

These plans would, therefore, require a 
focussing of the technical solutions to be 
drawn from science. They would be carrie: 
out according to local requirements and 
budgetary possibilities. But nothing would 
be done which was not in accordance with an 
ideal in keeping with the knowledge of the aze 


The Planning of the Residential Districts of 
Towns. 

The last paper was by Mr 
Unwin. He said :— 

While towns in England are growing as 
rapidly as those of other countries, we have 
not studied the question of town development, 
as many of the other countries have. In 
Germany, for example, there is a large litera 
ture and at least one good periodical devoted 
to the subject. German municipalities have 
extensive powers, and are in the habit of 
making plans to regulate the develupment 
of their towns. The English haphazard 
system of allowing towns to grow has only 
to be compared with this to be condemned. 
It is necessary for our municipalities to 
secure additional powers; probably the 
best way would be to begin by forming 
committees in each town to watch ove 
and criticise town development from the 
wsthetic point of view, and these committees 
should work for the appointment by each 
municipality of a professional expert whose 
special duty it should be to examine and 
criticise all development trom the point of 
view of its effect on the appearance of the town 

It is important for us to study what is being 
done in other countries, but we must not 
necessarily accept the conclusions they have 
arrived at as indicating the best methods for 
our own development. This is eminently 
work for architects, who alone have received 
the necessary practical and artistic training 

It is the regulation of the vast growth of 
residential districts around our towns which 
is most required in this country. Valuable 
suggestions may be obtained quite as much 
from old English villages and towns as 
from the ancient Continental towns which the 
school of Camillo Sitte have taken so much a 
their model. 

Both alike suggest the great importance of 
defining and limiting suburban areas. Old 
towns were often defined by their walls with 
beautiful effect. We need to replace with 
some more comely girdle the ragged edges and 
rubbish heaps which surround our modern 
suburbs; belts of park land, meadow, wood, or 
orchard, often of quite narrow width, might 
be used with good effect. 

In suburban areas the larger buildings wil! 
be few, but should be grouped, so as to 
produce some enhanced effect and some 
definite centre for the life, as well as for the 
plan, of the suburb or district. The judicious 
use of planting may help to link together 
buildings in centres where there may not be 
enough fine buildings to make an adequately 
large enclosed place. ‘The growing desire for 
greater space and more openness of outlook 
is an important and difficult element in our 
problem. 

Before attempting to lay out a new area the 
site must be very carefully studied, a contour 
plan must be made, and a survey of trees andl 
many other features of interest. Even well- 
grown hedgerows may sometimes be helpful ; 
anything that will break the naked newness 
of a suburban area should be preserved. The 
plans should be thought out on the ground 
and committed to paper afterwards. It is 
impossible to study too thoroughly a site and 
its conditions; the proper directions for the 
main roads, the various centres, factory areas, 
etc., should all be settled on the site. A 
symmetry which will look nice on the draw- 
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figure in the main framework formed by the 
chief roads of a town or district is certainly 
valuable to enable people easily to find their 
way about. The whole of the plan should be 
based on definite reasons rather than abstract 
rules, and one cannot be too willing to con. 
sider suggestions from the site. Rules cannot 
be laid down in favour of straight or curved 
roads ; each form has its beauty and use; the 
mere aimless meandering road will be quite as 
monotonous as the straight road. “he contour 
of the ground or existing features having 
curved lines springing from natural causes 
may suggest very beautiful curved roads, but 
straighv roads opening up a beautifal view, or 
affording fine avenue effects, may be equally 
satisfactory. Each road should be given some 
distinctive character, which may be enhanced 
by planting it with a special kind of tree. 
Greater variety than at present should be 
allowed in the width of roads, in their con- 
struction and decoration, according to the 
purposes they will serve; bye-laws need 
revising in this respect. Great care is needed 
in decorating roads with trees or gardening ; 
everything must be kept very simple and 
broad in effect. ‘The dignity of many fine 
streets and parks in Continental towns has 
been destroyed by the introduction of wriggling 
lines, of beds of variegated foliage, and such 
like. 

The best direction for roads to take for 
residential purposes depends so entirely on the 
designing of the houses that no rule can be 
laid down. Roads running east and west may 
give a south aspect for all houses provided 
only that the superstition that a house must 
have a tidy front to the road and an untidy 
back away from it can be exploded, and houses 
for the south side of the road be designed with 
their living-rooms facing from the road and 
their so-called backs made tidy and pre- 
sentable to face the road (Diagram I.). ‘The 
advantage of roads rnnning north and south, 
or thereabouts, is that both sides of the 
houses get an equal amount of sunshine. 
An important improvement required in 
suburban districts is the better grouping and 
arrangement of the houses. Endless repetition 
of detached or semi-detached buildings becomes 
quite as monotonous as the endless rows of 
houses. Valuable suggestions may be obtained 
from our old village greens, cathedral closes, 
and college quadrangles. Even the throwing 
together of a few front gardens may help 
matters, but where smaller houses ean be built 
in groups, and the groups be designed as a 
whole, and where such groups of houses can be 
arranged on two or three sides of an open 
garden or green, or even where they can be set 
back from the road at varying distances, not 
only may variety and beauty be given to the 
road, but greater opennes of outlook mav be 
provided for the houses, and very often some 
small distant view may be given. 

Variety of effect in the streets is very desir- 
able, but it must never be forgotten that mere 
variety is not in itself necessarily pleasant. in 
fact is seldom really satisfactory unless it is 
variety within some enclosing unity. For the 
town-planner if is most necessary that he 
should understand wherein consists what we 
call natdral beauty, and while he should seek 
every opportunity that the site may afford of 
pleasant natural beauty and the interest and 
picturesqueness of happy accident he must 
never forget that he eannot design happy 
accident or natural be auty. ? 


M. Buls said he took exception to M. Hénard’s 
paper because he said it was not always con 
venient to have garden squares in “cities, 
Certainly they prevailed in England, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, but in the formation of new 
centres, and the reconstruction of them it was 
important to note before the architect made 
his plans to what the quarter wus to be 
devoted Hor instance in a commercial centre 
garden squares would be out of place. 

Mr. Albert Kelsey (Philadelphia) said that 
the tendency throughout America where 
gardens were in front of houses was that 
when the locality changed, the gardens were 
built over with shops. 

Sir W. Emerson, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the readers of the papers, said he 
regretted that time would not allow of a 
discussion. From the papers that had been 
read, it was evident that the writers had given 
great pains and attention to their tasks. The 
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way in which large towns and cities should be 
laid out was a most interesting one at the 
present moment, and, especially to Londoners, 
tor the Metropolis was increasing every year, 
and was stretching out in all directions, and 
this question of the laying out of extensions 
to large cities was one that met them every 
day. They were exceedingly indebted to Dr. 
Stiibben for the time he must have taken in 
getting out the plans he had shown them, and 
they were also indebted to M. Hénard for a 
most interesting paper. The remaining papers, 
which time had not permitted to be read 


would appear in the printed proceedings of | 


the Congress. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Frank Miles Day, of Philadelphia, Pre- 
sident of the American Institute of Architects, 
obtained the chairman's permission to show 
a few pictures of American cities to illus- 
trate the ideas which had been advanced in 
the papers. He explained that, to take Cleve- 
land as an example, the problem of the 
plan of the city was always bound up with 


the plan of the city’s parks, and in the | 


picture he showed the relation which the 
park system bore to that portion of the 
city where the new entrance was now being 
constructed. The new entrance occupies the 
central part, and the park system extends to 
the outskirts. A number of public buildings 
had to be constructed in Cleveland, and in- 
stead of scattering them about the city, it was 
found better to create a new hall extending to 
the heart of the city and flank it with the 
various public buildings. Those public 
buildings were now being constructed. 
hall was partly constructed and the Govern- 
ment building was very well advanced. 
whole scheme was a very interesting one, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that the rearrange- 
ment of the buildings in this monumental 
fashion would only cost about 10 per cent. more 
than if they had been sprinkled about the city. 


Many other cities in America had taken their | 
cue from Cleveland and had proposed group | 
Buffalo they had a radiating | 
St. Louis had a need at the present | 
time for the construction of public buildings, | 
and it had been proposed to carve out a certain | 
area for the purpose ; placing at one end the | 
public library and at the other end certain | 
municipal buildings. The town hall had already 


plans. In 
system. 


been constructed and it was proposed to place 
the court house at the other end, the 
having the wall in the centre. 


The 


The | 


whole | 
The twin | 


cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis had a | 


curious and interesting park system, which it 
was proposed to extend very largely. 
picture he had showed the proposed arrange. 


The | 


ment in connection with the new State capitol | 


which had just been finished. Mr. 


Burnan | 


was not long ago commissioned to study the 


plan of Manila, and he had made certain 
important proposals, and he proposed to 
overlay the city with a 
agonal roads, so that the straight roads 
of one portion of the city became a diagonal 
road—an ingenious solution of a city on a 
diagonal plan. Mr. Day then showed a picture 
of a recently completed plan for the re- 


system of di- | 


erection of San Francisco, which was now | 


under consideration. 
was laid out in a 
differing slightly in 
consisting almost 

avenues. 
diagonal avenues in various centres 
to take the high portion of the 
and make a great park 


rectangular 


entirely of 


vast park areas. 
city having a large park area and it was pro- 


In the plan the city | 
system, | 
different parts, but | 
diagonal | 
It was, he said, proposed to cut | 
and | 
city | 
extending down | 
to the sea, although there were already | 
Washington was another | 


posed to erect all the public buildings in a | 
certain way; the building for legislative pur- | 
poses being placed around the capitol, those | 
tor executive work around the White House. | 
and those for municipal purposes along the | 


Mail. 
been proposed at least ten important buildings 


In the four years since that scheme had | 


had been placed in aceordance with those | 


proposals 


Mr. Max Clarke in proposing a vote of thanks | 


to the chairman said 


they were especially 


indebted to those gentlemen for allowing Mr. | 


Day to exhibit his photographs. 
little he had heard of the papers they might 
have been more or less theoretical and perhaps 
problematical, but Mr. Day’s contribution had 
clearly brought home to them that such a 


From the | 
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thing could be done if it was only treated in a 
large way. 

The resolution was carried with acclamation 
and having been acknowledged by the Chai: 
man, the meeting terminated. 

[Our Report of the Proceedings of the Con, 
will be concluded newt week. | 

——_—e-@-2—___—_ 
THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tue fifty-ninth annual general meeting 0} 
this Institution was held at 31 and 32. Red 
ford-street, Strand, W.C., on the Ith inst 
Mr. J. W. Chessum presiding. 

The minutes of the last annual general 
meeting were read and confirmed, and th 
Committee of Management submitted the 
following annual Report, which wa, 
adopted :-—- : 

The Committee has the pleasure to subi) 
its fifty-ninth annual Report. Thanks to the 
kind support of old and new subscribers, the 
funds of the Institution for the past yea 
did not suffer quite so much as was teare| 
through the continued depression in al| 
branches of the building trade. The appea! 
of the President (Mr. Benjamin Hannen) in 
November, 1905, was responded to so 
generously that Mr. Hannen had the satis 
faction of announcing a record list of ben 
factions at the last annual dinner. The Presi 
dent and Committee take this oppertunity to 
tender their sincere thanks to the donors and 
subscribers, and would much like to see thi 
names of many more master builders amon: 
them. The Committee exercises the createst 
care and economy in administering the funds 
of the Institution, and investigates thoroughly 
all claims upon them. Elections of pensioners 
were held in November, 1905. and in May 
1906, at’ which four men and four women 
were placed upon the list. Contested ele: 
tions were again avoided, and the Committe: 
is still of opinion that, in the interests of all 
concerned, this is the wisest poliéy te pursue. 
There are now thirty-three male and thirty 
four female pensioners who receive respe 
tively 42/. and 30/. per annum in month!s 
payments. Seven pensioners died during the 
past year, and burial allowances of at least 
5l. were granted in each case. Widows o! 
pensioners, if eligible under the rules, are 
placed on the pensioners’ list. The Committe: 
wishes to place on record iis sincere regre! 
at. the loss by death of two generous cop 
tributers in the persons of the late Mr 
Benjamin Hannen (father of the President 
and Mr. George Jas. Louch. The warm 
thanks and gratatude of the Committee are 
due to the President. (Mr, Benpamin Hannen 
for his generosity and that of his persona! 
friends: to the Trustees (Sir Arthur Charl 
Lucas, Bart., Mr. J. Howard Colls. Mr. 1 
Stirling. Mr. F. J. Deve. Mr. J. T. Bold 
ing, and Mr. T. F. Rider): to the Honora: 
Auditors (Mr. J. T. Bolding and Mr. R. J 
Ward, F.C.A.); and to the dinner steward 
for their services; and to the Worshiptu! 
Company of Tylers and Bricklayers fo! 
placing one of its almshouses at the disposa! 
ot the Committee for the benefit of one 0! 
the pensioners. The Committee is glad to 
announce that Mr. J. W. Chessum (Messrs 
J. Chessum & Sons) has accepted the Presi 
dency for the coming year. The anni’ 
dinner will be held in the Whitehall Room 
Hotel Metropole, on Thursday, November 22 
next, when the Committee hopes the frien» 
of the Institution will give ‘the Chairm« 
their heartiest support. — 

The audited accounts for the year end! 
July 7, 1906, were read and adopted, and ¢! 
following officers, ete., were erected : 

President, Mr. J. W. Chessum (Messrs. | 
Chessum & Sons); Treasurer, Mr. J. Howar! 
Colls; Executive Committee  (re-electe!) 
Messrs. C. Ansell, W. Brass, T. Ha! 
Hy. Holloway, J.P., W. Nicholson, Alfred F 
Parker, Josenoh Randall, F. Shepherd. | 
Stirling, and Col. G. Haward Trollope. V1 
(elected). Mr. Beniamin Hannen and Mr. Hl. 
Afthur Bartlett: Hon. Auditors (re-electe: 
Mr. Robert J. Ward, F.C.A., and Mr. J. ! 
Bolding. 

Votes of thanks were then passed to the 
Past-President, Mr. Benjamin Hannen; the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. Howard Colls; th« 
Trustees, Sir Arthur C, Lucas, Bart... an‘ 
Messrs. J. Howard Colls, F. J, Dove, T. ! 
Rider, T. Stirling, and J. T. Bolding: '" 
Committee of Management and dinner 
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yewards; the Vice Presidents; the Hon. 
\uditors. Mr. Robert J. Ward, F.C.A., and 
\ir. J. T. Belding 
\ vote of thanks to the Chairman closed 
the proceedings. 
cerned _aneemunetl 
tHE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS :* 
Vi.—Oxrorp. 

lue sixth and final visit, which took place 
on Saturday, 7th inst.. at Oxford, was in 
every way @ fitting conclusion to an excellent 

ries of summer outings. On this occasion 
the members of the Architectural Association 
were received hy the Mayor at the Town Hall 
and shown over this important modern muni 
cipal building. Readers of the Builder will 
remember the competition for designs held 
ome years ago, of which the selected plans, 
hy Mr. H. ‘Tt. Have, were illustrated in our 
pages; and, later, some photographs of the 
evecuted building, on September 11, 1897. At 
the conclusion of the present inspection the 
Corporation mace and joving-cup were pro- 
duced, and unanimously admired. The 
former is a beautiful specimen of XVIIth 
century English silversmith’s work, said to 
he the largest of its kind, while the cup ‘is 
solid gold of simple, yet interesting, form, 
presented to the borough by Charles II. 

The remainder of the morning* was spent 
in viewing various parts of the principal 
colleges, by courtesy of the Wardens, particu 
lar attention being paid to Christchurch 
Cathedral. 

The afternoon was devoted to the study of 
modern work, and the party was driven to 
see the University new golf clab-house. This 
is a Pleasing building, designed by Mr. 
Alfred, of Oxford, having on two. sides 
a wide verandah. The principal room is a 
large hall, with a barrel-vaulted ceiling, and 
is lighted by lunettes. The effects of light 
and space are most satisfying. Continuing 
the journey, Radley College, one of the lead- 
ing present-day public schools, was next 
visited, and here the guests were received 
hy the Warden. The old and new buildings 
were deseribed by Mr. Ryan Tenison, who 
is now making extensions to the school pre- 
mises. The Warden’s house is the original of 
the many scattered buildings, and dates prob 
ably from the earlier part of the XVITIith 
entury, A fine oak staircase and other 
decorative features are éxcellent examples of 
the period, 

The chapel, by Mr. Jackson, R.A., has 
a magnificent Flemish altar piece. 

The scheolroom is a large tithe barn, re 
erected from an adjacent site, and enlarged 
by Mr. Tenison; it is a most interesting 
Hlae. although perhaps the lighting is in 
uffcient. Radley Church was finally visited, 
ind is chiefly remarkable for a heavy oak 
nave arcade, The XVth century woodwork 
» hevutiful, and extremely delicate. 

"he return journey was made rid Oxford, 
ind thus ended a most instructive day. 

-amneegeQeg a 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
lHr usual weekly meeting of the London 
uinty Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W.. Alder 

i Evan Spicer, Chairman, presiding. 
_Loans.--On the recommendation of the 
Finence Committee the following loans were 
ipproved of: Battersea Borough Council, 
402! for paving: Camberwell Guardians, 
O10, for Poor Law purposes; Finsbury 
Norough Council, 2.5007. for street’ improve- 
ments; Islington Borough Council, 3,987/. 
under the Housing, ete., Act, 1890; Wands- 
“oth Borough Council, 2,000/. for under 

| conveniences ; and Weolwich Borough 

|, 7,000/. tor the acquisition of a wharf. 
Gudding of Regent-street.—On the 
‘omendation of the Building Act Commit 
‘ec. the Council approved of plans for the 
‘d rebuilding of Regent-street. The 
of the Committee was given in our 
uc for the 7th inst, 
‘vod Works—New Standing Order.—The 
‘(ral Purposes Committee recommended 
it the following be a standing order of the 
OUNCLE see 


{ 


committee contemplating the execution of 

> Serk shall, before coming toa decision as 10 
‘« Work shall be carried out, obtain an 
trom the proper officer. If the committee 


Iie 


ig the estimate shall decide to recommend 
‘\oidably postponed from last week's issue. 











the Council to have the work carried out without the 
intervention of a contractor, they shall, befere 
reporting to the Council, refer such estimate, to- 

ther with the full plans and specifications, to the 

forks Committee for consideration. If the Works 
Committee express their willingness to carry out 
the work at the amount of such estimate, the 
executive committee shall thereupon take up a recom. 
mendation to the Council, at the same time sub- 
mitting the full plans, specifications, and estimate 
of the pr work, and such estimate, if approved 
by the Council, shall be called the ‘ accepted 
estimate.’ Provided that, in the case of (1) ty 
works of current maintenance; (2) special works of 
a limited nature; (3) emergency repairs, which, if 
delayed, would cause accident to or deterioration of 
the property of the Council; and (4) the manufacture 
of special articles under the direction of committees 
of the Couneil, it shall be competent for the com- 


| tittes concerned to agree that such work shall be 


carried out under their own management by the 
direct employment of labour, on condition that they 
report. the facts to the Couneil at the same time as 
the Works Committee make their balf-yearly report 
to the Council.”’ 


This was agreed to. 

Tenders for Painting.—A long list of 
tenders for painting schools was agreed to.* 

The following recommendations were also 
agreed to: (a) That the resolution of July 10, 
1906, so far as it relates to the acceptance 
of the tender of Maxwell Bros., Ltd., 
amounting to 619/., for painting the interior 
of the Heber-road School (Dulwich), be 
rescinded, t 

(b) That the tender of W. Johnson and 
Co., Limited, amounting to 623/., for paint 
ing the interior of the Heber-road School 
(Dulwich), be accepted. 

Additions, etc., to Selected List of Con- 
tractors.—TVhe following recommendations of 
the Education Committee were agreed to: 


(a) That the names of the undermentioned firms 
he added to the selected list of contractors for new 


| schools, enlargements, structural alterations, repairs, 


cleaning, and painting, subject to the condition 
specified in each case :—Thomas J. Hawkins & Co. 
109, Victoria-street, works not exeeeding 10,0001. , 
G. Everitt. Windmill-road, Croydon. works net ex 
ceeding 5,0001. 

(b) That the names of the undermentioned firms 
be added to the selected list of contractors tot 
structural alterations. repairs, cleaning. and paint- 
ing, éte., subject to the condition specified in each 
case:—J. & W. Drake. 19%, Hammersmith-road. 
works pot exceeding 3,000/.: E. Mills, Siebert Works, 
Westcombe-hill, Blackheath, works not exceeding 
3,0001.; A. J. Staines, 154, Great Tichfield-street 
works not exceeding 2.0007 

(¢) That the names of E. J. Wallis, 3, Charendon- 
road, Lewisham; and Randall & Ball, 66. Drayton- 
park, Highbury, be added to the selected tist. of 
contractors for small contracts tor cleaning and 
painting for ene vear on probation 

(d) That the names of the undermentioned firms 
be added to the selected list of contractors for heat- 
ing apparatus, subject to the condition specified in 
each case :—Lee & Warren, 7, Victoria-street : 
Hendry & Pattison, Ltd., 11. Hills-place, Oxford 
street, works not exceeding 500/.; Cannon & Hefferd 
774. Stanbury-road, Peckham, works not exceeding 
00. for one year on probation 

te) That the name of Boulton & Panl, Etd.. of 
Rose Lane Works, Norwich, be added to the selected 
list of contractors for the erection of iron buildings. 

(f) That the name ef MeVey & Cao., of 3634, Ken- 
nington-road, be added to the selected Jist. of con- 
tractors for providing and fixing iron staircases. 

(a) That the name of Cakebread, Robey, & Co.. 


| of 86, High-street, Stoke Newington, be added to 


the selected list ef contractors fer the supply of 
plumbers’ goods. 

(hk) That the name of the Reservists’ Employment 
Corporation, of 44, Pentonville-road, be added to the 
selected list of contractors tor window cleaning so 
far as small contracts only are concerned. 

(i) That G. A. Dean, of Dulwich Village, be 


| allowed to tender under the style of W. J. Mitchell 





& Son for building works, includme cleaning, paint- 
ing, ete., not exceeding 5,000/. in value for one year 
on probation. 

@) That W. G. Cannon & Sons. Ltd., 107, London- 
road, be allowed to tender as hitherto for heating 
and the supply ef gas services and fittings. : 

(1) That FP & H. F. Higgs, of Station Works, 
Hinton-road, Herne Hill, be allowed to tender for 
any new works estimated to cost over 10,0002." 

Insanitary Non-Provided School Buildings. 

-The following report of the Education 
Committee was carried :— 

“We recret. to report that the question of the 
sanitary condition of certain non-provided schools 
has now become so urgent as te. require immediate 
and serious action by the Council. The Council on 
May 30, 1906, required the managers of 351 non- 
provided schools to carry out alterations and im- 
provements to their buildings af dates varying tn 
different circumstances, but in most cases fixed at 
December 31, 1995, July 31, or December. 31, 1906. 
At the same time the Council declared that 108 non 
provided school buildings were unsuitable for the 
purposes of elementary education, and that they 
could not be made suitable. : 

The position of affairs now is that the requirements 
have been carried out in about thirty instances, 
that part of the Council's requirements have been 
carried out in about 100 sohools, and that fifty 
schools have been or are about to be closed. With 
regard to about 279 of the 459 schools concerned, we 
have no information that any portion of the 
requirements has been carried out, atthough in’a 
large proportion. of these case$ the alate assigned 








*See our tender columns. 
+ At the firm's request. 
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for the conclusion of the work is past or has been 
nearly reached, and the Council bo still maintaining 
the schools. ‘The Council has no legal power jtse(! 
fo incur any expenditure whatever on the inwpreye 

ment of nor-provided school premises, and has peo 
legal remedy in case of default by the manaxers | 

carrying out its reasonable requirements. except b 

refusing turther to maintain the school 

We do not think that the Council will de- 
to retuse at once to maintain the large vurnber 
non-provided schools concerned, if only for the two 
reasors that the Council has not. made provision b 
hew accommodation for the teas of thousamis o 
children who would be displaced, and that the str: 
duction of an Education Bill has brought about 
situation in which the Council] will desire to aver 
anything like extreme action. The Council ha- 
during the last few months foreborne to press to 
general improvements to nomprovided sch 
premises, however desirable in themselves 

The situation is, however, much more diffiewit 1 
those cases where the sauitary condition of th» 
schools is such as to constitute an immediate danger 
to the health of the children concerned. A report 
has beew prepared by our direction on these school 
Where the survey of 1994-5 showed that the offic 
amd dranis were in @ seriously imsanitary condition 
this report shows that the cases may be divides 
into four main Classes (omitting those im which 
we are making turther inquiries). The first class 
cousists of ninety-cignit schools whete such a report 
was made as to the dangerous comiitwn .of the 
sanitary arrangements as to throw a heavy responsi 
bility on the Council if it permits their further con 
tinuance. The second class consists of thirty-seven 
schools, in which the sanitary condition disclosed 
by the survey, though less serious, 1s still such as 
fo make it imperative to press om the managers 
the necessity for taking immediate steps to remedy 
it. The third ciass consists of nineteen schools, the 
sanitary condition ef which the Council was not 
able to ascertain at the time of the survey, owing 
to the refusal of the managers to permit the inspes 
tion required by the Couneil. The tourth class con 
sists of schools where the sanitary repairs. though 
desirable, are not so urgent as to prevent them fret 
being treated in the same way as are the other 
improvements required by the Council. 

The first class consists of ninety-cight schools with 
&@ foll of 43,282 children, places for 20,348 ot whom 
can be found by filling the haks of the neighbour 
ing London County Council schools, but this will 
put @ strain upon the accommodation of the district ~ 
conmermed, Which must react seriousiy om the 
general educational werk of the Council The 
second class consists of thirty-seven sehouls, wit 
a roll of 17,851, 5,414 uf whom by similar means 
cam be accommodated. The third class consists o! 
nineteen schools, with a rolt of 8,667, of whom 1 
cat be accommodated. If, theretore, all the schol. 
in these three classes were closed, 69,800 children 
would be displaced, of whem only 27.497 could be 
accommodated elsewhere, leaving 42.385 children for 
the continuance of whose education Re provision 
would have been made. The Councit is faced with « 
choice of evils. Either these children must fx 
deprived of any edueation whatever, or their ednca 
tion must be carried on in insanitary prenrises 

In these circumstances we think that the Coune: 
will be unwillme to take the extreme step of torn 
ing ont children for whose accommodation elsew here 
no provision has been made, unless the danger to 
their health involved in continuance im their exist 
ing Premises is both serious and immediate. W 
thik, therefore, that m dealing with schools p 
the first eatecory the Council should omy announe: 
its intention of withdrawing maintenance im those 
cases where a turther examination of the premus¢ 
by the smoke and chemical tests shows actual and 
dangerous contamination of the air breathed by the 


ut 


children, and where sach notice has been ceiver 
to the manacers ef this inspection as shall enable 
them to mace the repairs most urgently required 


The managers alone are legally entitled to make «nu 
repairs, and we hepe that an appeal toe them ma 
net be without result. In cases where nothing 
done we shal be compelled to recommend ¢! 
Council to close the schools in the autumn, hew 
ever great may be the moral and educational boss 
involved. 

With regard to the third class, we think that the 
Council should at once communicate with the 
managers, pomnting out the seriousness of the situa 
tion, the character of the tests with which it 
proposed to meet the emergency, and announcins 
its intention to use these tests. If the managers 
refuse to permit these tests, we think that th: 
Council should report the matter to the local san 
tary authority, and leave with that authority 
responsibility of dealing with the situation, whether 
by closure of the school or otherwise. Should tx 
Council adopt our proposals, it will be necessary 
authorise the engagement of additional temporary 
assistance to carry out the work of testing at an 
expenditure not exceeding 250/., sufficient provision: 
fer which has been made im the maintenance esti 
mates, 1906-7. We recommend :— 

(a) That in the case of the schools named in the 
statement separately submitted by the Education 
Committee, the urgent and immediate attention of 
the managers be drawn to the requirements of the 
Council sent to them in 1905 with regard to the 
Sanitary condition ef their schools, and that thes 
be informed. that without prejudice to any of such 
requirements the Council proposes to apply after 
the summer holidays the smoke and chemicad test 
to the offices and drains of their schools. and that 
if after the application of these tests it 
is ‘found that the condition c<f the office. 
and drains constitutes an immediate danger to th 
children, the Council will cease to mainial tx 
schools after October 19, 1906. psa 

(b) That the attention of the managers of th 
non-provided schools enumerated in the statement 
separately submitted by the Education Committee, 
be drawn to the requirements sent to them in 1905 
and that they be infermed that. unless the work 
required of them by the Council in connexion with 
the ‘offices and drains is carried out durime the 
sammer holidays, 1906, the Council will consider 
whether. it shall cease to maintain the schools as 
from October 19, 1906. 
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- (c) That the managers of the non-provided schools 
‘shown in the statement separately submitted by the 
Education Committee, be informed that the Council 
proposes to apply the smoke and chemical tests to 
the drains and offices of their schools, and that if 
permission to do so be refused the Council pur- 
poses to report that fact to the local sanitary 
authority in each case. : 
(d) That, subject to monthly reports by the archi- 
tect, (Education), as to their number and rates of 
pay, additional assistants be temporartiy employed 
in the architect's (Education) department. in con- 
nexion with the inspection of offices and drains of 
non-provided schools, and that expenditure not ex- 
ceeding 250/. be sanctioned therefor.” 


Having transacted other 
Council adiourned. 


business, the 


a 
— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

Tue London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applications 
under the London Building Act, 1894. The 
names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 





Lines of Frontage and Projections 

Fulham.—Erection and retention of projecting 
porches and balconies in front of Talgarth- 
mansions, Talgarth-road, Fulham (Mr. A. 
Blackford for Mr. Marwood),—Consent. 

Greenwich.— Buildings on the south 
Westcombe Park-road, Greenwich, 
Mycene-road and Westcombe-hill (Messrs. 
Crickmav & Heath for Mr, C, Johnson).——Consent. 

Lewisham A one-story building at the rear of 
No, 2. Springbank-road, Lewisham, to abut 
upon Dunerievie-road (Messrs, Jarman Brothers, 
Sons, & Co,, Ltd., for Messrs, Abbott Brothers).- 
Consent, 


side of 
between 


Norwood.—Buildings on the western side of 
Tulse-hill, Norwood, northward of No. 6, with 
a one-story portion in front (Messrs. Goodwyn 
& Sons for Messrs, Higgs & Son & Mr, E, Tewson), 
Consent 

St. Pancras, South.—That the application of 
Mr. W. Flockhart for an alteration of the periods 
within which the construction of cellarage in 
the forecourts of Nos, 15, 17, 19, and 21, Euston- 
road, St, Pancras, was required to be commenced 
and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hampstead.—A conservatory building at No 
24, Quex-road, Hampstead, to abut upon Mutrix- 
road (Messrs, H. G. Lancaster & Co,).—Refused, 

Kensington, South.—Buildings on the southern 
side of Brompton-road, Kensington, between 
Nos, 2 and 12 (Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke for the 
Metropolis Estates Company, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand,—Three cranes at Messrs. Spalding & 
Hodges’ premises, Russell-street, Strand, two 
of such cranes to abut upon Drury-lane and one 
upon Crown-court (Mr. R. Waygood & Co, for 
Messrs. Spalding & Hodge, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.— The retention of four one-story. 
shops in front of Nos, 65, 67, 69 and 71, Westeote- 
road, Streatham (Mr. J. Harding).—Refused. 

Width of Way 

Poplar. \ shed at the rear of No. 113, West 
Ferry-road, Poplar, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Tooke- 
street (Mr. EF. B. Ellis for Mrs, Padwick).— 


Consent 


Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Hackney, North.Four buildings on the 
western side of Wordsworth-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, and with an irregular space at the rear of the 
northernmost building (Mr J H Mellenfield 

for Messrs. J. Stapleton & Sons),—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction 

Norwood An iron and glass shelter of a 
temporary character in front of No, 160, Knight's 
Hill-road, Norwood (Messrs, Parr & Sons for 
Mr, Carl Hentschel), —Consent. 

Lewisham.—The retention of a cycle house at 
the side of No, 2, St. Fillan’s-road, Catford, 
abutting upon Elmer-road (Mr, F.  Diss),- 
Refused. 

Space at Rear. 

Chelsea \ modification of the provisions of 
sect. 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of a building on the eastern side of Tite-street, 
Chelsea, on land belonging to Rayleigh House 
Mr. G. Sherrin for the Hon, R. Strutt),— 
Consent 

Lewisham,— 


A modification of the provisions 
ot sect 


41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of No, 27, Crofton-terrace, Brocklev-road. 
Lewisham, with an irregular open space at the rear 
(Messrs, Tompkins & Connew for Mr, G. Dean) — 
Consent. 

Marylebone, West,—A modification of the pro- 
visions of sect, 41 of the Act so far as relates to 
the proposed erection of an additional story to 
No. 42a, Great Cumberland-place, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. J, H, Ball for Mr. Gustav Aguet).—Consent. 
mt Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth—That an order be issued to 
Messrs, Milner, Son, & White, sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of three new streets for 


— - _ oo 
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carriage traffic upon the Furzedown-park estate, 
Tooting.—(Consent), 

Woolwich.t—That an order be issued to Mr, 
A. E. Habershon sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to 
lead from Heathfield-terrace to Swingate-lane, 
Plumstead,—Consent. 

Hampstead,—That an order be issued to Mr, 
R. J, Worley, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of a street for carriage traffic to lead 
out of the eastern side of West End-lane, Hamp- 
stead (for the Midland Railway Company),— 
Refused, 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Wandsworth.—For the construction of an 
accumulator house at the generating-station, 
The Causeway, Wandsworth (Mr, C, Thompson 
for the County of London Electric Supply 
Co,, Ltd,).—Consent, 

Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The formation 
of an opening in the party-wall between a shop 
on the ground-floor of No, 1, Albemarle-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square, and the staircase 
leading to the upper floors of such building (Mr. 
F.'T. Verity for Messrs, Gresham, Barber, & Co, ),— 
Refused, 

The lrecommendation marked + is contrary to 
the views of the local authority. 


THE ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE 
CONGRESS. 

In addition to the papers and discussions at 
the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at 
Bristol last week, the following subjects were 
dealt with at the second sitting of the 
Engineering and Architecture Sections held 
at University College on Thursday under the 
chairmanship of Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell 
(Bristol) : 

Rural Water Supplies. 

Dr. E. F. Willoughby (London), in a paper 
on ‘‘ Rural Water Supplies.” first dealt’ with 
the law on the matter, and, passing on to 
the inadequacy of the ani in many 
places, said there are countless villages in 
all parts of the country on pervious soils, 
alluvial, tertiary, chalk, sand, or limestone, 
where shallow wells yield an abundant and 
perhaps a constant supply. Each cottage has 
its well, but each has also a privy within a 
few feet of the well, in more or less pervious 
soil, so that the liquid soaks downwards into 
the ground water or directly into the well. 
Such pollution, if poured on the surface of 
the ground, would, in percolating through the 
upper soil, undergo complete nitrification, but 
starting from a point 6 ft. or 10 ft. below 
the surface, where the earth is devoid of 
bacteria, or what Dr. Poore called ‘ dead,” 
it is, though clarified, not purified, and makes 
all such wells a source of danger. The 
greatest difficulty is encountered in places 
where the soil consists to a depth of from 
100 ft. to perhaps 400 ft. of dense homo- 
geneous clays, in which there are no water 
hearing strata. Such are frequently met with 
on the formations known as the Gault and 
the Kimmeridge and Oxford clays. Here it 
is necessary to go beyond the immediate 
vicinity, which neither the owner nor the 
local authority can do, and the only remedy 
lies in a resort to the County Council, on 
which rather than the local authority the 
supreme responsibility should devolve. The 
County Council should be empowered to 
authorise or compel the formation of water 
boards for the supply of combined districts 
devoid of means of supplying themselves. 
Shallow wells will always be a source of 
water for a large part of the population, and 
if cesspits were abolished and the wells raised 
12 in. or 18 in. above the ground-level sp as 
to prevent the entrance of surface drainage, 
vermin, ete., there is no reason why they 
should not be perfectly safe. : 

Mr. W. Whittaker opened the discussion, 
and said that the great difficulty in con. 
nexion with water supplies was want of 
money. It was comparatively easy to devise 
a scheme for a large city where a few 
thousand pounds more or less did not matter 
but a very different thing in a rural district. 
where the rateable value was low. In many 
cases they must be content with shallow 
wells, and he agreed with the author that 
they might be made very good. If they were 
built up somewhat from the surrounding ground 
a great deal of pollution would be avoided. 
He was afraid the auther went a little too 
far in advécating the abolition of cesspits, 
for, while theoretically it would be a good 
thing, vet it could not be done, and all they 
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could do was to see that the cesspit, way py 
in such a position that it could do no harm 
What could be done more in rural dis: ricts 
was for several villages close together to con). 
bine to get a supply. One source of supply 
was the rain, and rain-water was not so hyd 
It was not always pleasant to drink, uit ji 
was wholesome, and it was certain], 
better than a pond supply. 

Mr. A. F. Somerville (Wells) pointed ont 
that a great grievance with rural districts was 
that large cities came and took their sujplies 
from a country district and drained the whole 
area. Wells were drained, and the whole 
source of supply taken away. If the present 
law was enforced by the Local Government 
Board a great many of the difficulties that 
rural districts suffered from would be 
avoided. He had supplied cottages with a 
rain-water supply by having a tank over th: 
door which served also as a porch, and there 
had been no difficulty at all. 

Miss Cochrane (Rural Housing Assoviation) 
observed that the Rural District’ Committee 
had neither the means or the knowledge of 
undertaking water supplies, and she sug 
gested that it should be placed in the hands 
of wider authorities—either County Councils 
or a State Department. 

Mr. Lea (Truro) remarked that there was a 
little difficulty m determining what was 
wholesome water, and said that in a number 
of samples sent for analysis a large proportion 
of nitrates were found, and yet there were 
no evidences of zymotic disease, althongh it 
was evident that there was water pollution. 

After some further discussion the Chair 
man said that rural authorities were much 
more alive to the necessity of improving the 
water supplies of their districts, and such 
discussions as that must be a help to the 
community. The fact that the death rate 
in the country was higher than that of the 
towns was no doubt due to the water supply 
If more powers were given to the County 
Councils and more energy shown by those 
who had to do with the health of the com 
munity, he thought the Fealth of county dis 
tricts would be much improved. 

Dr. Willoughby, in reply, expressed his 
view that deep wells were more in danger 
from percolation than shallow ones. A deep 
chalk well within his knowledge was one ot 
the most suspicious he knew of. It was the 
percolation through fissures at great depth 
which was dangerous. 


Light in Dark Rooms. 


This was the subject of a paper read by 
Dr. S. Davies (Medical Officer of Health for 
Woolwich), in which the author pointed out 
that, although the fact that light is necessary 
to health is so generally recognised, yet there 
is no definite provision in the Public Health 
Acts for ensuring that dwelling and work 
rooms are properly lighted. The only way 
in which dark rooms can be dealt with !s by 
declaring them to be in such a condition as 
to be a nuisance or injurious to health, and 
the Woolwich Borough Council had enfor ed 
this section and obtained a conviction. 
Having touched on the principal causes 0! 
darkness, Dr. Davies gave instances of how 
light has been supplied in his own borough 
These were {1) the use of whitewash for 
the surface of areas, adjoining and 
opposite walls, and _ interior  surlaces. 
although for areas coating with glazed bri ks 
are preferable; (2) the use of certain kins 0! 
glass which are highly. refractive; (3) where 
there are forecourts slope off the area at 4 
larger angle; (4) the enlargement of windows: 
(5) removal of trees, etc. The Tandon 
County Council had been considering and 
has proposed amendments to the Building 
Act which will remove some of the diffi 
culties, but it appeared to him that the only 
satisfactory way of ensuring that the 
dwelling-rooms of new houses are sufficiently 
provided with the means of lightin: bv 
daylight is to enact that no new house shall 
be occupied unless each habitable roo ' 
certified to be properly lighted by day! cht 
As regarded old houses, what was wi'te¢ 
was a further definition of nuisance as“! 
dwelling-room not provided. with sufi ient 
and prover means of lighting by daylic’t. _ 

Mr. Osborne Smith (London) said they 
frequently saw in new buildings, as we! 
old, windows 1 ft. or 2 ft. below the ce! n°: 
and any room in which that occurred wou f 
be infinitely better from the health point © 
view if the windows were against the ceilint 
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Mr. Thomas (Mountain Ash) mentioned 
that a difficulty in his district was that to 
vet the superficial area the windows were 
made wide instead of high. 

Mr. W. Duck (Folkestone) advocated the 
passing of by-laws by which the size of back 
additions to houses should be restricted to, 
say. one-third of the width of the house. 

Dr. Davies, in reply, said he believed that on 
the large Corbett estates and on other estates 
recently developed around London they had 
no back additions, and he hoped the time 
would come when such additions would never 
he erected. 


Cremation; Its Bearing on Public Health. 


Mr. Albert C. Freeman submitted a paper 
on “Cremation; Its Bearing on Public 
Health.” He remarked that the object of 
placing a dead body beneath, rather than 
upon, the surface of the ground, is that the 
earth may absorb and neutralise the products 
of gradual decomposition. This result is 
very imperfectly accomplished. Investigation 
showed that the earth does not purify the 
body placed in it, but that, on the contrary, 
noxious gases escape into the atmosphere, 
and germs of specific diseases are incorporated 
with the water which percolates from a ceme- 
tery. so that the air and the water are 
polluted, to the serious danger of the living. 
Sanitary science has taught us truths so im- 
portant as to the pernicious effects of placing 
the bodies of our dead in the earth, that, if 
we were not in daily contact with the blind 
conservatism of the human race, we should 
he surprised that this method was not long 
ico supplanted by some other system which 
would effect quickly and advantageously that 
which goes on in the grave slowly and mis- 
chievously. The author proceeded to trace 
the history of cremation, and said that there 
are at present in operation thirteen crema- 
toria in this country. With regard to the 
preservation of the ashes, if such preservation 
served no good purpose it could not pos- 
sibly do any harm. If the urns are de- 
posited in our churches they will decorate 
the building, and also lead to the adoption 
if the old custom of bringing the remains of 
the dead within the Church of Ged. 


Isolation in Fever Hospitals, 

Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle dealt with the ques- 
tion of isolation in fever hospitals, and gave 
particulars of the new departure which is 
being made by the managers of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. ‘This new departure 
relates to the isolation of patients suffering 
from, or suspected to be suffering from, 
scarlet. fever, diphtheria, or some other in- 
fective disorder. The Board have decided 
that the cubicle system of isolation in 
incoming patients is the most suitable. The 
author proceeded to deal with the cubicles 
at the South-Western Hospital. These are 
arranged on each side of the two existing 
wards, having a corridor in the centre. The 
ward ig 100 ft. long, 28 ft. wide, and 
14 ft. © im. wide. The ward originally con- 
tained eighteen beds, and, as there will be 
sixteen cubicles, there will be a loss of two 
beds, or 11 per cent. As a rule, the loss of 
beds under the new arrangements will work 
vut at about 15 per cent. Each cubicle will 
have a floor area of about 120 ft. The par- 
titions are 7 ft. high, and go close down to 
the floor, The raising of these partitions 
a tew inches clear of the floor for the pur- 
poses of air circulation has this serious 
disadvantage, that children (who are the 
majority of patients) might pass articles to 
cach other through this space. The par- 
Utiens are of 2-in. steel framing, the lower 
bortion filled in with asbestic pavels, the 
upper portion, commencing about 2 ft. from 
the tloor, being glazed with 32-0z. sheet- 
slass Plate-glass would be preferable. The 
partitions will stand upon hard-wood fillets, 
roun’ed on both edges so as to avoid a bad 

igainst the floor. The finish against 
“ills will be similar. ‘The cubicle par- 
‘itions are therefore absolutely fire-resisting— 
“ tater of vital importance where patients 
‘re ii lividually isolated. The doors will be 
“war loors 3 ft. 2 in. high, sufficiently high 
‘© pievent a child from getting out of the 
hice” and low enough to admit of a free 
‘Uren’ of air. Gilmour doors will be used, 
which. being of hard wood, are practically 
lire-resisting. The doors are so placed that 
the door of one eubicle is not opposite that 
b another eubicle, Each cubicle has one 
Arce ward window with double-hung sashes, 
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and hopper sash over. As the floors of these 
wards are of deal, thirty-five years old, we 
are replacing them with teak floors. There 
are hot-water heating pipes running round the 
wards which will be sufficient to warm the 
cubicles, while the corridor and the general 
air space above all will be warmed (in addi- 
tion) by the central fireplaces, which will 
also act as exhaust ventilators. There are 
fresh-air inlets in the external wall of each 
cubicle. There will be ample cross ventila- 
tion by means of the windows. The arrange- 
ments for ensuring a condition of perfect 
asepsis on the part of the doctor and nurse 
will be upon the same lines as those at the 
Pasteur Hospital. The author next dealt 
with the proposed cubicles at the South- 
Eastern Hospital, where the arrangements 
are similar to those at the South-Western 
Hospital, except that there are no central 
fireplaces. It is estimated that the cost, 
including the spray lavatory, will not exceed 
30/. per cubicle. 


Isolation Hospitals in Rural Districts. 


Mr. J. Cooke Hurle (Somerset County 
Council) had prepared a paper on “ Isola- 
tion Hospitals in Rural Districts,” which 
was taken as read, in which he pointed 
out that, owing to the small rateable value 
of country districts and the fact that an 
isolation hospital was often without patients 
tor a considerable time, the type of hospital 
which the Local Government Board  en- 
deavoured to force on ceuntry districts is a 
type which the country districts will seldom 
voluntarily agree to erect. The author 
described in detail an isolation hospital of a 
different type erected in a rural district in 
North Somerset thirteen years ago. A case 
of small-pox occurred in 1893 in the capital 
of the district, a county town of 3,000 in- 
habitants. The sanitary authority erected. 
as rapidly as possible, an iron block with 
kitchen and nurses’ room, and two wards 
designed for six patients each, water-closets. 
and bathrooms; a detached iron cottage, and 
a third building (also detached) to house a 
steam disinfector and ambulance, and to serve 
(if necessary) as a mortuary. Gas and water 
had to be laid on from some distance, and 
sewage disposal was effectually provided by 
sub-irrigation. solids as well as slops being 
thus dealt with. In the first instance, six 
beds for patients were provided; and the 
total cost up to this point was 732/., which 
included road-making and fencing. There was 
no payment for land, as the field in which 
it was erected was already the property of 
the guardians. Soon afterwards a small iron 
building for laundry purposes was erected, 
and from time to time beds were added until 
the number reached twenty. These brought 
the cost to about 900/., or about 45]. per 
bed. The present staff consisted only of a 
caretaker and his wife, who looked after 
the building when it was unoccupied and 
kept it in readiness for immediate use. 
Arrangements were made with a local medical 
practitioner to give medical attendance when 
the hospital was occupied and a nurse or 
nurses were obtained. The hospital has been 
most successful in stamping out several 
epidemics, and no death has yet occurred 
in the wards. 

The discussion of Mr. Aldwinckle’s and 
Mr. Hurle’s paper was taken together. 

Mr. Saxon Snell said that he had had 
occasion to study the plan of the Pasteur 
Hospital pretty closely a year or two ago, 
and was not much impressed with it. The 
French and Germans, and, indeed, none of 
the Centinental countries, seemed to have 
grasped the details of sanitary work as they 
had in England. It was one of the few 
points in which we were in advance of them. 
The staircase in the plan seemed to him to 
be in the wrong place, for two people might 
be passing one another and infect one 
another. In Mr. Aldwinckle’s case, he sup- 
posed he had to alter old walls, and there- 
fore had a central passage, the same as in 
the Pasteur Hospital. The most ideal plan 
on the surface appeared to be that adopted 
at the Walthamstow Hospital, where the 
wards were entered from the balcony out- 
side. He would like Mr. Aldwinckle to say 
whether, if he were building a new hospital, 
he would adopt the Walthamstow plan. 
Reference had also been made to the Hos- 
pital for Sick Children in Paris, where the 
partitions only came down to within 2 in. 
of the floor, and he would like to know if 





they had an exhaust fan powerful enough 
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to draw out the air without it passing fron 
one room to another. Further, he would like 
to know how Mr. Aldwinckle arranged in hi. 
wards so that the air did not pass from the 
cubicles into the corridor, and from the 
corridor into another room. 

Dr. Neech (Halifax) considered that the 
arrangements being made by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board were a step in the right 
direction. He had been much struck by the 
way in which at the Pasteur Hospital they 
nursed diseases of various kinds next to 
one another. That the hospitals in this 
country as at present arranged were a suc- 
cess could not be said. At the same time 
he doubted if the cubicle system were 
universally adopted if they would be able 
to stamp out scarlet fever. In the Pasteur 
Hospital they were not cubicles but cells, 
and he considered this a more efficient means 
of isolation. 

Mr. J. Pearson (Folkestone) quoted the 
experience of various towns in proof of his 
contention that the hospital system had 
proved a complete failure to stop the spread 
of infectious disease. 

Mr. Brownridge (Birkenhead) did not see 
why the Local Government Board should not 
give short-period loans for corrugated-iron 
buildings, for he knew from experience that 
if properly attended to they would last 
twenty years. He favoured the cubicle 
system in infectious hospitals. ; 

Mr. Lambie (Lanarkshire), Dr. Martin, 
and Dr. Vallentine all spoke in controvertion 
of the suggestion by Mr. Pearson that the 
system of infectious hospitals was a failure. 

Mr. Windley (Leicester) said that corru- 
gated-iron buildings in his town had been 
in existence and used for hospitals for over 
thirty years. 

A number of delegates have spoken on the 
purely medical side of the question, 

Mr. Aldwinckle, in reply, said the ques- 
tion of whether cells would be better than 
cubicles was decided by the ten medical 
superintendents of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board hospitals, and it was their opinion 
that the cubicle system was the better one. 
Cubicles were not only more economical in 
the first place, but they could be adopted 
in an existing ward. It was easy to 
ventilate the cubicles, but difficult to venti- 
late the cells. each one of which would have 
to be ventilated on its own account. As to 
the point raised by Mr. Saxon Snell, whether 
he would adopt the planning at Walthamstow 
in the case of a new hospital, in that in 
stitution the cellules were placed back t 
back, and the admission to each was from 
the external verandah. In adopting such a 
course they considered they lost the advan 
tage of through ventilation, which in this 
climate was, after all, about as complete and 
satisfactory a way of ventilating wards as 
they could possibly have. Further, it was a 
bad thing for the nurses to have to go out- 
side continually from a temperature of 
62 to a temperature possibly of 40 during 
some months. The wards they were adapt 
ing to the cubicle system were thirty-five 
years old. His experience was that they 
could put up corrugated-iron buildings at an 
economical cost for isolation wards, if they 
took care ‘that they were not inflammable 
They would last twenty-five or thirty years. 
and for all practical purposes the hospita! 
was as efficient as one built of brick and 
stone. 


ne 


Conference of Sanitary Inspectors. 

On Wednesday a conference of sanitary 
inspectors was held at University College, 
presided over by Mr. A. E. Hudson. 

The President in his address said there 
could be no doubt as to the necessity of the 
systematic supervisicn of dwellings and work- 
places by sanitary officials, and local 
authorities through their officials could put 
into force the powers they possessed to pro- 
vide against overcrowding, to secure good 
ventilation, access of light, and freedom from 
damp in all dwellings or workshops. In the 
houses of the people the efforts of the sani- 
tary officials had been directed to securing 
for the inmates sweet, clean, healthy houses, 
and he felt that the best results of their 
work was to be found here. The housing of 
the poor was far from being satisfactory i 
any town or city. Bad housing was recog- 
nised as one of the principal causes of the 
existing vice and wretchedness of the poorest 
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no housing question in respect of the artisan, 
but his experience led him to think that the 
urgent problem which faced them had 
reference to the housing of the poorer 
labouring classes. This could only be made 
by some sacrifice on the part of the rate- 
payers. The dwellings of the poor required 
to be improved in several particulars, but 
the main particular was in regard to size. 
The limit of air space generally agreed upon 
as that below which legal action should 
be taken to abate overcrowding, viz., 
300 cubic ft. of sleeping space for an adult 
and half that for children under ten years of 
age, was not sufficient for habitual occupa 
tion if they were to expect good health. 
What was required was to build good-sized 
houses with three or more bedrooms to 
accommodate families consisting of four to 
eight children, and to let them at rentals of 
ls. 6d. to 3s. per week, and to meet this real 
want local authorities must be prepared from 
the outset to subsidise such properties from 
the rates 

On the motion of Mr. Wilkinson (Derby). 
seconded by Mr. W. Jackling (Maidstone), a 
vote of thanks was passed to the President. 


Practical Training for Sanitary Inspectors. 

Mr. W. W. West (Walthamstow) contri 
buted a paper on “ Practical Training for 
Sanitary Inspectors before Certification,” in 
which he reviewed the opinion which has 
been expressed in the past on the subject. 
He pointed out that an authority requiring 
a clerk, surveyor, or accountant looked for 
him amongst these who had not only a 
theoretical knowledge but who had also 
acquired practical experience as a subordinate 
in one of those departments, and there could 
be no objection to a similar arrangement for 
those who have to be certified as qualified 
for inspectors. If examining authorities 
were determined to bring this about it could 
he done, and if both of them insisted that 
only those shall be certified who have the 
training indicated arrangements could soon 
be made to that end. 

Sanitation : Past and Present. 

In a paper under this title Mr. T. J. 
Crofts (Bristol) said that, although sanitary 
progress and the advancement of public 
health have made great strides under existing 
Acts of Parliament, there still remained a 
great work to be performed by sanitary 
reformers. It was unfortunate for the com- 
munity that sanitary authorities in pro- 
vincial towns are still without any definite 
power to compel those who are responsible 
for the execution of drainage works to give 
them notice before proceeding to execute 
work necessary for the abatement of _nuis- 
ances. We also urgently required by-laws 
to regulate the construction of drains for 
existing buildings. The London County 
Council has power to draft by-laws for regu- 
lating the construction of drains in new and 
existing buildings, and to require notice and 
plans, together with particulars of any pro- 
posed works. By-laws of this description 
are required throughout the country, which 
would raise the standard of sanitary work 
in our dwellings; we wanted by-laws which 
would secure uniformity of sanitary inspec- 
tion throughout the kingdom. The important 
duties which sanitary inspectors are now 
called upon to discharge demand that only 
qualified persons should receive these appoint- 
ments. There was no class of public officers 
who require protection in the performance 
of their duties more than the sanitary in- 
spectors. Many appointments are held 
during the pleasure of the sanitary authority, 
and. owing to the insecurity of tenure of 
offices, renders it difficult in many instances 
reisthnve tors to discharge their duties satis- 
actorily; all appointments should be _per- 

and only be dismissed for miscon- 
r proved incompetency, with right to 
to the Local Government Board. The 
had learnt to appreciate and_have 
zrown into sympathy with sanitary inspec 
tors, and he was regarded as the friend and 


adviser of the people amongst whom he 
moves. 
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Status of a Sanitary Inspector. 

Mr. J. A. Sutton (Nottingham) in the 
course of a paper on the above subject 
pleaded strongly for more technical trainine 
on the part of those who were entrusted 
with the duties of a sanitary inspector, and 
speaking as one who was formerly a mechanic, 
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said he knew how objectionable it is for an 
incompetent person in authority to come 
round and make absurd and impracticable 
suggestions, and nothing tended to increase 


the contempt and lack of respect on the part - 


of the practical workman than a display of 
ignorance by those placed in authority above 
them. A still more important aspect of the 
question was this. Their work very often 
called for joint action between the inspectors 
and other public officers, viz., engineers, sur- 
vevors, architects, and others who were men 
who had to qualify for their position by an 
apprenticeship extending over a number of 
years. If sanitary inspectors were to hold 
their own with the members of allied pro- 
fessions, both as regarded social standing 
and qualification, it was desirable that some 
different system of training should be formu- 
lated whereby they might hope to secure that 
position which was desired by all members 
of the profession. At present the sanitary 
inspector's certificate was held by many per- 
sons who had never served an_ hour's 
apprenticeship to a trade connected with 
building construction, which, in his opinion, 
was a most necessary qualification, for how 
could they expect such a: person to superin- 
tend and carry out any duties in connexion 
with drainage, plumber’s work, and so on. 


Public Health Act. 


Mr. C. Machonon (Torquay) discussed the 
question of the definition of “ drain” and 
‘‘ sewer” in a paper on “‘ Some Amendments 
to the Public Health Act, 1875.” He sug- 
gested that-perhaps a more practical meaning 
might be suggested to the section “ Drain,” 
as ‘‘any drain used for the drain of one or 
more buildings which runs under buildings 
or through private lands or premises to which 
the local authority has no right of entry, and 
which drain was laid for private profit.” 

Uniformity in Sanitary Work. 

Discussing the want of uniformity in the 
carrying out of sanitary work, Mr. A. E. 
Bottomley in a paper treated the subject 
under the heads of (1) Administrative Bodies, 
(2) Officials, and (3) the Practical Side of 
Their Duties. He suggested that a new 
Public Health Act is required to consolidate 
former Acts and to meet modern require- 
ments; that a Minister of Health is needed, 
a protection period for sanitary officials, and 
appointments to depend on merit and 
examination; and that, with regard to the 
practical side of the official’s duties, the by- 
laws of the London County Council would 
form a good basis. 


Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 


This Section met on Thursday and Friday, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. N. Shaw, 
when papers on a variety of subjects were 
discussed. 

Influence of Dust on Health. 

Dr. P. Boobbyer (Nottingham) introduced 
the above subject, and to mitigate the un- 
doubted and dangerous dust nuisance of the 
cities he suggested, amongst other things, 
that the streets should be paved, as far as 
practicable, with smooth and_ cleanable 
material; dry sweeping of the streets should 
be stopped, and closed carts used for 
scavenging purposes; the pursuance of a 
vigorous campaign against the smoke nuis- 
ance; the enforcement of the use of closed 
bins for the storage of domestic refuse; and 
the construction of buildings of such materials 
and upon such principles as should obviate, 
as far as practicable, the accumulation of 
dust beneath the floors. 

Pollution of Water Supplies. 

Dr. 8S. Rideal read a paper on “ Preven. 
tion of Growth of Alg# in Water Supplies.” 
He pointed out that the fouling of reservoirs 
and conduits in waterworks by various 
growths is a problem that has frequentiy to 
be dealt with by the water engineer, and, 
although it has not attracted general atten- 
tion in this country, in America, and 
especially in tropical climates, this contamina- 
tion of large volumes of water is often a 
serious matter, and on the Continent several 
State Commissions have had to deal with 
this subject. The contamination frequently 
consists of one, or several, of the very 
numerous alge, many of which, besides 
causing the clogging of valves, etc., and an 
unsightly appearance, are capable of impart- 
ing disagreeable odours and _ tastes. Trials 
have been made to destroy or inhibit the 
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growth of the plants by the addition ot a 
minute quantity of a germicidal substance 
to the water. The author proceeded to con. 
sider the successful attempts to deal with 
the nuisance at Newport and Gloucester }) 
means of crystallised sulphur copper, and 
suggested that the use of electrolytic chlorine 
solution gave indications of success, and the 
advantages of such a solution over that of a 
poisonous element, such as copper, were 
obvious 

Mr. Read (Gloucester) said that in his 
town the growth of alge at the bottom of 
the reservoirs produced a fishy taste to the 
water, and some ten years ago, after con 
sultation with the city analyist, he tried 
sulphate of iron. This apparently killed the 
growth, but the following year there was an 
increased growth. Last year he tried sul- 
phate of copper in the proportion of one in 
3,000,000. He crushed the crystals up to 
the consistency of sugar and scattered it on 
the surface of the water. Within a tew 
hours a fishy smell could be discerned arising 
from the water, and this continued for 
twenty-four hours. The analyst made care 
ful tests, and in forty-eight hours no trace 
of copper could be found by the most delicate 
tests. Since then they had had no trouble 
from the smell or fishy taste of the water, 
and he thought that probably one treatment 
a year was all that would be required. 

Mr. Smith (Kettering) asked whether, after 
the treatment, there was less difficulty in 
succeeding months in keeping the filters free. 
It appeared to him that such a treatment 
might be most economical. 

Mr. Read said they had no open sand 
filters, but used a mechanical filter, which 
had been in action for five years. They 
found that after the treatment by sulphate 
of copper in the reservoirs these filters 
required much less cleaning than before. 

Yr. Willoughby remarked that he had used 
sulphate of copper where there was a great 
deal of growths in an ornamental pond, and 
the growths had not returned since. He 
asked for some idea of the cost of using 
chlorine solution. 

Dr. Rideal said if only one treatment 4 
year was required it would probably be more 
economical to use sulphate of copper. For 
applications of chlorine most waterworks had 
the power available. A_ small electrolytic 
plant would cost about 100/., and could be 
easily connected up with the power available 
at a waterworks, and, of course, they would 
always have it. 

Medical Officers’ Conference. 

At the Conference of Medical Officers on 
Thursday it was agreed, on the motion o! 
Dr. H. Meredith Richards (Croydon), “ That 
in the opinion of this Conference it is desir- 
able that the County Councils be enpowered 
to form Joint Water Boards and Joint 
Drainage Boards on similar lines to the 
powers already possessed in connexion with 
isolation hospitals.” 


“Drain” and “ Sewer.” 


Dr. John Robertson (Birmingham) moved : 
“That, in the opinion of this Conference. 
the time has arrived when the definitions 0! 
the words ‘ drain’ and ‘sewer’ in the Publi 
Health Acts and the Metropolis Managemen! 
Act should be amended.” Dr. Robertson said 
the difficulties in defining what was a sewer 
and what was a drain gave almost daily 
trouble, and in a recent book by Mr. Ma 
morran, 800 pages were devoted to legal 
decisions on the subject. The speaker hes!- 
tated to append to his resolution a defnl 
tion, but said his own feeling was that owners 
of drains ought to look after drains or s«wers 
which existed in their properties, whi! the 
local authorities looked after drains or sewers 
which were under the public streets. That 
seemed to be a fair give-and-take arrange 
ment. 

Mr, Snaith (Birkenhead) contended ‘hat 
the decision of the High Court was abs re 

Dr. Davies observed that they had so've' 
the question in Bristol by a section 1” @ 
recent local Act, and no difficulty had arise” 

The resolution was carried. 

Certifying New Houses. 

Dr. 8. Davies (Woolwich) discussed 1” 
paper the desirability of forbidding 0 UP* 
tion of new houses until certified to comp! 
with certain sanitary conditions. He svt 
gested that it was worthy of considerath” 
whether it is not desirable and practicable 
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to enact that no house shall be occupied until 
it is certified to comply with certain sani- 
tary conditions, ¢.g., in addition to having a 
proper and sufficient water supply, that the 
habitable rooms are sufliciently lit and ven- 
tilated, and that the house is_ properly 
protected from dampness; that the walls 
and floor are actually dry, and that due pro- 
vision is made for sanitary conveniences. 
There is no doubt that the requirements of such 
a certificate would be a great advantage from 
the public health point of view. It is not 
necessary at present to decide what officer 
shall give the certificate; this might be left 
to each district to settle. It might be 
arranged that the Surveyor, in the first place, 
should give a certificate that the house 
complies with the building regulations in 
force in the district, and the Medical Officer 
of Health might certify that in other respects 
the sanitary conditions are satisfactory. If 
the Surveyor charged with the enforcement 
of the building regulations were required to 
give a certificate that the sanitary provisions 
had been carried out, he would no doubt be 
careful in supervising the plans of the house 
submitted to him, and in seeing that these 
provisions were carefully attended to. If a 
certificate were refused, the owner should be 
informed what works were required. and if 
he was unable or unwilling to do them, he 
should be allowed an appeal to a Pclice Court. 
If the Court considered that the requirements 
of the Sanitary Officer were unreasonable 
they would have power to permit the occupa- 
tion of the house. The Court might also 
have power to allow occupation of the house 
in an emergency, but, at the same time, to 
make an order that the works required should 
be carried out. No doubt there are practical 
difficulties in the way of the suggested 
certification, but, in the opinion of the writer, 
the advantage to be gained is so clear as to 
outweigh any pessible objection. 

A resolution in favour of the author’s 
suggestion was carried. 

Other Conferences held during the Congress 
were ‘Women on Hygiene,” ‘‘ The, Hygiene 
of School Life,” and by the Veterinary 


Inspectors. 
——-<>-2 
Competitions. 


_ Ayneretp Puatn Free Liprary.—-A meet- 
ing of the General Committee for the estab- 
lishment of a free public library for the 
Urban District of Annfield Plain was held 
recently at the Council Offices, Hare Law, 
to consider the competitive plans submitted 
for the proposed building. The sealed 
envelopes were epened, when it was found 
that the design approved was that of Mr. 
Edward Cratney, ef the firm of Davidson & 
Cratney, Willington on-Tyne. Mr. T. E 
Taylor. Lanchester, was second, and Messrs. 
Boyd & Groves, Newcastle, third. 

Jorst Isotation Hosprrat, Stone, Srar- 
rorp.—The assessor, Mr. William A. Pite, 
F.R.T.B.A,, has issued his award in this com- 
petition, placing the design submitted by 
“Simplicity” first. This was found to be 
Mr. J. J. Chapman, of Stone, Stafford. The 
award has been adopted. The following is 
a list of the remaining competitors, in alpha- 
betical order: “ Esculapius,” Messrs. Jones 
and Hilton (Burslem); “ Buscotte,” Mr. R. 
Arrowsmith (Stone) ; “ Economy,” Mr. A. P. 
Miller (Hanley and Stone); “Fresh Air,” 
Mr. 7. 8. Redman (Stoneleigh). 

Brance Liprary at Hrruer Green.—The 
Libraries Committee of Lewisham Borough 
Council are to invite local architects to send 
m designs for the erection of a new branch 
library at Hither Green. The building is to 
Conlin reading and news rooms, and a 
Separate room for juveniles, but no reference 
library nor caretaker’s apartments. The 
total cost, including fixtures, fittings, archi- 


tects and quantity surveyor’s fees, is not to 
exceed 4,001. 
ON -O- 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Manvracrure or Concrete BiocKs 
AND (etn Use in Buriping ConstRucrion.— 
By Tl. H. Ries and W. M. Torrance. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 8s.) 

“Lass List anp Inpex or Pertopicar Pvs- 
g JOSS IN THE Parent Orrice Lrprary. 
Secon] Edition, (Patent Office. 6d.) 

Tir ANNvan oF tae Britis ScHoor at 
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Arnens.—-No. XT. 
(Macmillan & Co. 21s.) 
Tue Smart Hovse: Its ARCHITECTURE AND 
Surrounpines. By Arthur Martin. (Alston 
Rivers. 2s.) 


Session 1904-1905. 
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Correspondence. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
EXAMINATION. 

Sik,—-I am directed by the Council of the 
Association of Teachers in Technical Insti- 
tutes to forward to you the following reso- 
lutions which have been passed by the 
Council respecting the examinations held by 
the Board of Education in “Building Con- 
struction” :— 

“1. That in view of the extensive character of the 
syllabus of * Building Construction,’ the questions 
set in examination papers in this subject should 
be fairly proportioned to the various sections of the 
syllabus 
_ 2. With regard to the compulsory tracing which 
is set in Stages 1 and 2 and 3, it is urged that. 
whilst tracing in Stages 1 and 2 is necessary and 
valuable, the tracing in Stage 3 might reasonably 
be omitted, and a question of greater value 
substituted. 

3. That in the Honours Stage where questions are 
set_in highly specialised buildings, as hospitals, 
buildings for educational purposes, barracks, 
asylums, etc., one month’s notice should be given 
as to the type of building to be set. in order that 
the students may have an opportunity of studying 
the various regulations and requirements as set 
forth in various Blue Books, Building Acts, and 
By-laws.”’ 

Our Council are of opinion that the adop- 
tion of the above recommendations with refer- 
ence to future examinations in “Building 
Construction” will greatly enhance the value 
of these examinations, and the Council 
earnestly desire the Board of Education to 
give the recommendations careful considera- 
tion. J. Witson, 

Hon. Secretary Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutes. 











HOVE LIBRARY COMPETITION. 

Srr,—I read with a certain amount of interest, 
mixed with wonder, the criticism in last week’s 
Builder on the Hove Library Competition. 
The notice contained a statement that “the 
award could be considered sound, and that the 
necessary air space in the rear of the building had 
been duly provided.” This, T am sorry to state, 
is quite untrue, Allow me to give a short history 
of the competition. A year ago the Borough 
of Hove advertised for designs, but would not fix 
on or promise an assessor, therefore the Chairman 
of the Competitions Committee of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects advised all mem- 
bers to have nothing to do with it. However, 
nearly a hundred designs were submitted, and, to 
everyone’s surprise, Mr. J. Belcher, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, was 
chosen and accepted as assessor, who, after a 
careful examination of the designs, stated that 
no design was worthy of an award, and that the 
best had violated by-law 62. After a consider- 
able delay ten designs were chosen, and com- 
petitors asked to reconsider their schemes. A 
few weeks ago the awards were announced, but 
until I saw the successful design I never for a 
moment doubted, but the moment I saw the 
design I was amazed, stupefied, and confounded, 
The successful design has broken the by-laws, 
and, therefore, easily got a plan which was no 
secret, and but for by-law 62 (which states 
that if a building exceed 35 ft. in height the 
space at rear must be 25 ft. across the whole 
width of the site; in the successful design the 
nearest point is 12 ft.) at least one other design 
would have had a similar plan. Can you or 
any of your readers give me light ? 

Jas. B. Furron. 

*,.* Our reviewer writes :—‘T scarcely think 
Mr. Fulton has a grievance, I took careful 
notes of all the plans, and I still think the winning 
design has a solution on a fair and legitimate 
interpretation of the by-laws, and that the award 
as regards first place is sound. This matter of 
air space is the more evident to those who may 
have had the advantage of studying the sections 
and plans together, as with the pyramidal 
form of rear buildings in the winning design there 
could be no possible question of ‘air sew 
This would be most effectively demonstrated in a 
model, 
I tried to get hold of a copy of the conditions 
of the competition when at Hove, but—as noted 
in the review—without success, So I cannot, of 
course, say what emphasis was put on following 
the letter of the by-laws.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 
Srr,—My attention has just been called to a 
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and stating that the Crystal Palace Company hav. 
under consideration the opening of an exhibition 
with that title next spring. 

It so happens that I am opening next spring 
in April, to wit—the International Building 
Trades Exhibition of 1907 at Olympia, and as thi 
will be the seventh of the biennial series I hav. 
been conducting for the past twelve years under 
that title (at the Royal Agricultural Hal! 
Islington), I must protest against a use of the said 
title in connexion with other persons that is 
obviously likely to lead the public to think that 
the Crystal Palace exhibition is mine. 

I have no wish to interfere with the projects 
of any persons who may believe the Crystal Palace 
to be a suitable centre for an exhibition connect ed! 
with the building trades, but I cannot allow 
them to use a tit!e which I have made my own. 

H. GREvILLE MontTGomEry 

*,* Mr. Montgomery should address hi: 
remonstrance to the Crystal Palace Company 
rather than to us. If he can induce them to use 
another title, of course we should report it 
accordingly, We cannot select their title for 
them,—Eb. 

La. 


The Student’s Column. 


ROOFS ; STRUCTURALLY 
CONSIDERED.—II. 


N this article we continue the con- 
sideration of materials employed 
for the outer covering in roof 

- construction. 

Z Zinc 

The statement has been made that zinc is 
a valuable material for covering roofs in con 
sequence of its lightness, strength, and 
durability. 

This view cannot be characterised as in- 
correct, but it should not be accepted without 
qualification. ‘ : 

For instance, taking account of specific 
gravity and tensile strength, zinc is stronger 
weight for weight than lead, tile, slate, and 
glass, but weaker than wrought-iron, mild 
steel, and copper. Comparing zinc with 
wrought-iron, its specific gravity is about 7. 
as against about 77, and its tensile 
strength about 7 tons per square inch, as- 
against about 21 tons per square inch. 

Again, it cannot be said that zine is more 
durable than lead, copper, tile, slate, and 
glass, although it is not liable to breakage 
like the three last-mentioned materials, and 
is less affected by atmospheric action than 
iron. 

Still, sinc, in the form of plain and corru- 
gated sheets, is an excellent and convenient 
roofing material, whose use has been gradually 
extending for many years past in this country. 

When zinc is exposed to the atmosphere a 
thin coating of oxide (ZnO) or basic carbonic 
(8ZnO, 3CO,) is formed, which protects the 
metal beneath from further change, and does 
not scale off like the zinc oxide formed under 
similar conditions on galvanised iron. Con- 
sequently, zinc employed in roofing need not 
be protected by paint. ; 
Zinc of inferior quality is very susceptible 
to deterioration by the products of combus- 
tion of coal, e, and ae — - 
generally is prejudicially affected by soot. 

Zinc should nar be laid in direct contact 
with iron or co , as in the presence of 
moisture deeiaiah nation will be induced 
leading to the rapid destruction of the metal. 
Contact with lead is also undesirable. Zinc 
suffers when in contact with lime or water 
containing calcium compounds, and is liable 
to deterioration if laid on oak boarding or on 
other timber that has not been thoroughly 
"te he fficient of ion for zine is 

As the coefficient of expansion [ 
relatively high, being 0:0000165. as compared 
with Uv for wrought-iron, all joints 
should be formed so that the metal shall be 
free to expand and contract with temperature 
variations. 

No joints should be soldered, and the use 

of nails ought to be avoided entirely, except 

for fixing clips and other fastenings which 
do not interfere with the free movement of 
the sheets. ae : 

The melting-point of zinc is 736 deg. Fahr. 

In view of the fact that zinc sheets are 
rolled to two different standards—the old 
Belgian zinc gauge and the new gauge 
of the Vieille Montagne Company—it 1s 
always desirable that the weight of metal per 
square foot should be stated in specifications. 
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msed sizes of the two gauges is shown in the 
subjoined table :— 
TaBie I].—Comparison OF ZINC GAUGES. 
Old Belgian (0.B.G.). Vieille Montagne (V.M.G.). 


S.W.G. Oz. per 


S.W.G. Oz. per No. Q) sq. ft. (*). 


No. Q) 84. ft. (2), 


24 
23 
22 
21 
20 
19 
18 


(') Approximate. (2) Subject to sli¢ht variation. 
For temporary roofs, No. 13 O.B.G. or 
No. 14 V.M.G. may be used, but for perma- 
nent work Nos. 14 and 15 0.B.G., or Nos. 15 
and 16 V.M.G. should be adopted. 
Corrugated zinc sheets are usually made of 
the dimensions stated in Table I11., and are 
chiefly used in covering curved roofs. When 
curved and lapped, 3-ft. sheets cover a width 
of 2 ft. 6 in. each. 
TasceE II[.—Corrvcatep Zinc SHEkts. 
Width = 3ft. Length = 7 ft. 8 ft., and 10 ft. 


Thickness in 


Approximate 
S.W.G inches. 


roLso 
(WO217 
(ro254 
rO290 
o'0sL6 
0 0364 
oodlo 


Flat zinc sheets are usually applied to roof- 
ing in accordance with the roll-cap system on 
boarding. If iron nails are used for securing 
the boards, their heads should be punched 
well into the timber, and the holes filled with 
putty. 

Wood rolls of square or reunded section 
are laid upon the boarding at intervals of 
about 2 ft. 10} in. apart, centre to centre, in 
the directicn of the rocf slope, and held in 
place by zinc clips passing under the rolls, 
spaced 3 ft. apart, in the length of the latter, 
and secured to the boarding by zine nails. 

The sheets of zine are laid between the 
rolls, their sides being turned up against the 
rolls and tucked into the flaps of the clips. 
The joints are completed by zinc roll-caps 
fastened by holding down clips, and finished 
with stop ends. 

Zinc-covered flats should have a fall of not 
less than 1 in 80, and inclined roofs a slope 
of not less than 1 in 15. 

When the slope is less than 1 in 8 the 
timber boarding of a roof which is wider 
than about 10 ft. should be laid in steps from 
7 ft. 6 in. to 9 ft. 6 in. wide, parallel to the 
ridge of the roof, to provide for the drip 
formed at the lower end of each sheet of 
zinc. The height of the steps must be suffi- 
cient to permit the upper end of each roll to 
pass beneath the projecting lower end of the 
sheet above. For plain roll-caps a drip of about 
25 in. is sufficient, but rell-caps drawn on 
wood require a drip of about 34 in. The 
lower end of each roll-cap is finished with a 
solid folded saddle-piece and stop end. 

When the slope exceeds 1 in 8, drips are 
not necessary. and the ends of the zinc sheets 
are connected by double folded or welted 
joints, permitting expansion and contraction 
of the metal, but effectively preventing the 
penetration of water between the sheets. 

Zinc sheets corrugated on the “ Italian” 
system have flutes 15 in. apart, centre to 

entre, the intervening parts being flat. Such 
sheets can be laid directly upon rafters of 
suitable spacing, and fixed by holding down 
clips, the flutes at each side of the sheets 
being overlapped as 
gated iron sheets. 

_ Plain and corrugated sheets, roll-caps, ridg- 
ing, gutters, flashings, nails, and all the requisite 
accessories for completing zinc roof coverings 
are obtainable in great variety from the lead- 
ing firms of metal-workers. © 

8. Lead. | 

At ordinary temperatures lead is unaffected 
by dry air, and when exposed to moist air 
a film of oxide is formed upon the surface, 


protecting the metal from further chemical] 
action, 


in the case of corru- 








Lead rapidly oxidises under the combined 
action of air and water, forming the hydrated 
oxide (PbH,0,), which, being dissolved by 
the water, leaves a clean surface of lead 
liable to fresh attacks. eh ae 

A limited quantitiy of carbon dioxide in 
the water tends to prevent the corrosion of 
lead by depositing on the surface a film of 
insoluble plumbic carbonate (PbCO,). On the 
other hand, as plumbic carbonate is soluble in 
water highly charged with carbon dioxide, an 
excess of that gas may increase corrosive 
action. 

Corrosion is hindered by the presence of 
sulphates, carbonates, and vegetable matter 
in water. It is encouraged by calcic sulphate 
in the presence of moisture, and for this 
reason metallic lead should never be used in 
contact with plaster of Paris. 

At ordinary temperatures sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acid have no action upon lead. 
Acetic acid is a powerful solvent, and in the 
presence of carbon dioxide results in the 
production of the basic carbonate (2PbCO,, 
PbH,0.), known as white lead. Hence lead 
should never be laid upon timber, such as 
green oak, which contains acetic acid. 

Lead should not be laid in direct contact 
with other metals, or, in the presence of mois- 
ture, destructive electrical action will be 
induced. 

The ductility of lead conduces very largely 
to its usefulness, but, owing to the fact that 
its tensile strength is not more than 15 tons 
per square inch, lead sheeting must always 
be laid upon close boarding. 

As the coefficient of expansion for lead is 
relatively high, being 0000015 as compared 
with 00000065 in the case of iron, the metal 
should not. be laid in sheets of greater length 
than 12 ft., and it must not be fixed so as 
to interfere with expansion and contraction. 
The use of solder should always be avoided 
when possible, and when nails are necessary 
they should be of copper. The melting-point 
of lead is 612 deg Fahr. 

Lead, as used in roof construction, is rolled 
in sheets usually measuring from 6 ft. to 
7 ft. 6 in. wide, from 25 ft. to 35 ft. long, 
and from about ,';th to th of an inch thick. 

Sheet lead is invariably sold by weight, the 
number of pounds per square foot, instead of 
the thickness, being used as the standard of 
comparison, 

Table IV. gives the thickness of sheet 
lead from 1 Ib. to 12 Ib. per square foot, and, 
for convenience in comparing the thicknesses 
with those of iron, zinc, and copper sheets, 
the approximate equivalents are given in 
standard wire gauge. 


TasLe [V.—Tue THICKNESS OF SHEet LEAD. 


Weight per 


Thickness 
sq. ft. in Tb. in i 


Approximate 
in in, 5.W.G, 


017 
034 
0051 
07068 
O°0R5 
O11 
(ry 11s 
0135 
0152 
0°169 
| 07186 
0208 


tion 
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The most suitable weights for lead 
ployed in roofing work are as follows :— 
Roof covering and main gutters 7 Ib. 
Ridges, hips, and smal] gutters 6 lb. 
OMNI ass cask ep 1 Sedaka sac 
Lead-covered flats should have a fall of 
not less than 1 in 80, and when the width 
exceeds 12 ft. the boarding should be ste ped 
suitably for the forma‘ion of drips 2 in. ry 
_Lead sheets are laid in a manner very 
similar to that adopted in the case of zinc. 
Wood rolls—varying in section from 1} in. by 
1} in. to 24 in. by 2 in.—are nailed to the 
boarding at intervals of about 3 ft. apart 
centre to centre; one sheet of lead is then 
laid and dressed up to and two-thirds of the 
way over the roll at one side; the 
next sheet is brought up to the same 
roll and lapped completely over it 
and the overlap of the first’ sheet. By 
hammering down the lead with wooden 
se hp tices are required. The end 
joints o sheets at the dri imi 
to those made in zinc. er 





Joints should have a lap of at least 4 in. 
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in ridges, hips, and flashings, and not [oss 
than 5 in. in roof slopes and valleys. 
9. Copper. 

At ordinary temperatures co is un- 
affected by <i air, and in she air or in 
contact with water it becomes coated with a 
film of hydrated dibasic carbonate, popularly 
known as verdigris, with the approxinate 
composition : CuCO,, CuH,O,. 

Copper is readily soluble in ammonia. but 
is scarcely aff by the fixed alkalis. ]t 
is far more durable n iron, zine, or lead. 
and for this reason is frequently more 
economical in the long run than the less ex. 
pensive metals. 

Copper is characterised by great ductility, 
and high tenacity as compared with practi- 
cally all metals save iron and _ stee|. its 
tensile strength being 15 tons per square inch. 

The coefficient of expansion of copper is 
00000088. Consequently, it expands and 
contracts much less than zine and lead. The 
melting-point of copper is 1996 deg. Fahr. 

The physical properties mentioned above 
point clearly to copper as the best material 
(structurally) for roof covering. Although 
not so strong as iron and steel, it is far more 
durable than either of those metals. Copper 
is superior to zinc and lead in respect of its 
superior durability, small expansion, and con. 
traction, high melting-point, and high 
tenacity. The chief objection to copper is 
first cost, but this is often counterbalanced, 
not only by the almost imperishable nature of 
the metal, but also by the smaller weight 
required for a given duty. 

lt the thickness of roofing sheets could be 
regulated solely by the tensile strength of the 
metal, copper would be quite as inexpensive 
as zinc, and much less expensive than lead 
But for structural reasons it is not desiranie 
to use copper of less weight than 12 07 per 
square foot, and as the price per ton 1s con- 
siderably increased for sheets weighing less 
than 16 oz. per square foot, very little would 
be gained by adopting thinner gauges. 

Consequently the usual practice is to em- 
ploy 16 oz. copper (about 24 S.W.G.) for 
roofing purposes. 

Table V. gives the weight and strength of 
copper, zinc, and lead of the gauges generally 
adopted in practice, and shows that copper 
compares very favourably as regards weight 
and strength with either of the other metals 
in question. 


TaBLE V.—WEIGHT AND TENSILE STRENGTH 
or Copper, Zrvc, AND Leap Sueets | Ft. 
WIDE, AND OF THE THICKNESS USUALLY 
EmpLoyep FoR Roor CovERING. 


Copper. Zinc. Lead. 


' 

| Nos. 10-11, 
Bed 

| O118 in 
| 4,757 Ib. 


No, 24. No, 19. 
1 1b. 1°56 
0°041 in. 
3,306 Ib. 


8,W.G. (approx.) 
Weight ... 
Thickness ... 


.. 0022 in. 
Tensile Strength 


8,870 Ib. 


Copper roofing sheets should be laid with 
wood rolls on the boarding at intervals 0! 
about 2 ft. 4 in. apart, the roll-caps being 
welted on to the sheets to prevent at) 
tendency towards opening at the joints. nn 
drips are necessary, as welted joints at te 
ends of the sheets are quite satisfactory) 


—_—_-}-e——— 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. a 

A MEETING of the City Corporation was %°" 
at the Guildhall on Thurdsay last week, the Lord 
Mayor presiding. : 

Application from the Institute of Builiers— 
An application from the President ot tht 
Institute for a set of medals struck by order : 
the Corporation was referred to the Library 
Committee, : 

Loan of Pictures.—To the same Committes Va" 
also referred the application of the pone 
Town Council for the loan of pictures belo’ one 
to the Corporation for their summer exbi'\'\< 
of 1907. + 

The City Arms.—The Organising Com::i'tee 
of the Franco-British Exhibition applic’ 0 
permission to use the arms of the City of Lol" 
on letter paper and literature issued by ‘°° 
In the course of a discussion which < yon 
it was pointed out that the application “™ 
merely an act of courtesy, as the City arms °C" 
be used by anyone without permission. *° 
matter was referred to the Library Commi('’¢ 

Alterations at the Central General Mai 
The Central Markets Committee recommended 
the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. John 





& Co, Ltd., of Wandsworth, at 596i, for works of 
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alteration in connexion with premises in the 
Central General Market formerly used by the 
Market Constables, This was referred to the 
Coal and Corn and Finance Committee. 
Slaughter-houses.—-The Cattle Markets Com- 
mittee, in @ report, recommended the abolition 
of private slaughter-houses at the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, and the construction of public 
-laughter-houses thereat, divided into separate 
chambers for cattle and sheep, and with a general 
chamber for pigs, at an estimated cost of not 
exceeding 40,0001, It was resolved that the 
report be printed ana its consideration adjourned, 
and that it should also be referred to the Coal 


and Corn and Finance Committee, 


Improvement of King Edward-street,—The 
[Improvements Finance Committee were 
authorised to purchase from the authorities of 
Christ Hospital, at a cost of 5,0001., a strip 
of land necessary for the widening of this 
thoroughfare, 


—_——__---e—_—— 
OPENING OF BRUCE HOUSE, KEMBLE- 
STREET 


Bruce Hovss, which was formally opened last 
week, is the third lodging-house which the 
London County Council has provided, and has 
been built in compliance with the scheme sanc- 
tioned by the Home Office for the re-housing of 
persons of the working class displaced in connexion 
with the Holborn to Strand Improvement, The 
site has a frontage of about 220 ft. to Kemble- 
street, 108 ft, to Drury-lane, and 139 ft. to Kean- 
street, The plan of the building is E-shaped 
above the ground-floor, so arranged as to provide 
alequate light and air to the cubicles, It is six 
stories in height, The elevations, which look 
exceedingly well in a simple fashion, are of red- 
brick facings, relieved with glazed and Luton 
bricks, stonework and rough cast, and the roofs 
are covered with green slates. The ground floor 
dodger’s section) comprises dining-room (includ- 
ing hot chamber and lodgers’ crockery store), 
smoking-room, reading-room, writing-room, locker- 
room, parcels-room, and water-closets, and urinals 
for the use of lodgers, The administrative 
section comprises office, superintendent’s quarters, 
clerk’s bedroom, female staff sitting-room and 
bedrooms, porter’s day-room, and shop, The 
basement (lodgers’ portion) comprises lavatory, 
feet-washing room, baths, dressing-rooms, 
lodgers’ wash-house, boot-brushing room, and 
barber’s and bootmaker’s shops. The adminis- 
trative portion comprises establishment scullery, 
kitchen, bread and milk store, larder, crockery- 
store, shop-store, general store, bed-maker’s day- 
room, soiled linen-room, clean linen-room, estab- 
lishment laundry (including drying-chambers, one 
being set apart for mattresses), ironing-room, heat- 
ing chambers and coal stores, and a disinfecting 
chamber, The upper stories, comprising 709 
cubicles (with sanitary appliances on each floor), 
afford accommodation for 699 lodgers and ten 
porters, On the ground floor there is a room 
facing Kean-street, which it is proposed to let 
for commercial pu es. In the dining-room 
tixed teak tables and seats are provided to accom- 
modate 360 men at onetime, Near the middle of 
the room is an open chamber for a large hot plate, 
at which lodgers can, if they desire, cook their 
own food, Sinks, with hot and cold water, are 
provided in two recesses off this chamber, where 
food can be prepared for cooking. A cylinder 
is fixed at each end of the hot plate chamber with 
a constant supply of hot water for making tea, 
ete,, and there are also two large cooking-ranges. 
The lodgers’ crockery-store is placed on the north- 
east side of the dining-room, and any lodger 
electing to cook and prepare his food will find, 
arranged on shelves, cooking utensils and 
crockery, A lift, communicating with the 
establishment seullery, is fitted in the wall to 
complete the service arrangements. The smok- 
ing-room is on the main frontage, with fixed teak 
tables and seats, and heated by two = fire- 
places, with special provision for the discharge 
of warm air, The reading-room is approached 
from the two main corridors, and a_ special 
writing-room is provided, approached from the 
reading-room, The water-closets and urinals are 
approached through. a diseonnecting lobby at 
the end of the main corridor, In the basement 
is a lavatory-room fitted with glazed fireclay 
basins, with hot and cold water supply to each, 
The bath-rooms are in close proximity to the 
lavetory, and contain five glazed fireclay slipper 
bats and one shower-bath with hot and cold 
supply to each, A waiting place ‘is provided in 
connexion with the baths, Two rooms are 
place near the lavatory for the use of lodgers 
desir .g to change their clothes during the hours 
in which the eubieles are closed. The lodgers’ 
Wash-ouse is situated at the north-east end of 
the bu.lding, and is fitted with ten glazed fireclay 
Washi troughs, with hot and cold water, for 
the use of lodgers desiring to wash their own 
garnests, There is also a drying chamber, fitted 
with four drying horses, heated steam coils, 
Shops sre provided for a barber and a bootmaker, 
for the convenience of the lodgers, A room adjoin- 
pe bootmeler's fg is fitted _ a bench, 
and is allocated to the lodgers for the p e 
of boot-brushing, Each cubiele floor is divided 





into sections by division walls, which admit of 
the isolation and disinfection of sections in the 
event of contagious disease, and would also 
check the spread of fire. Each lodger has an 
independent cubicle having a minimum width of 
4 ft. 104 in., and an area of 36 superficial feet, 
and lighted by a separate window. The height of 
the stories from floor to ceiling is 9 ft., with the 
exception of the top floor, which is 8 ft, 9 in. 
The partitions between the cubicles are 7 ft. 6 in. 
in height, that portion adjoining the corridor is 
6 ft. 6 in. in height, thus ensuring ample venti- 
lation, The cubicle partitions are framed wood 
with panels which can be taken out and replaced, 
if necessary, without disturbing the framing. 
Each cubicle contains an iron bedstead with 
spring mattress, the whole of which can be folded 
back against the partition for the e 
of readily sweeping and cleansing the dace. 
There are two principal staircases leading to the 
cubicles, and, in addition, one emergency stair- 
vase. These are so arranged as to make it practi- 
cally impossible for any part of the cubicle 
corridors to be cut off from one or more of the 
staircases in the event of fire. Iron gates, fitted 
with panic bolts are provided to the staircases 
to prevent lodgers having access to the cubicles 
during prohibited hours, Teak doors have been 
provided on the landings of the staircases, in 
order to check the spread of fire from one floor 
to another, and each staircase is fitted with a fire 
hydrant with hose pipes at the level of each cubicle 
floor, There are four water-closets on each floor 
on the staircase landings for night use, with the 
exception of the top floor, where two water-closets 
are provided. Taps for drinking water are also 
provided at these landings. The establishment 
seullery, which is situated in the basement, 
is fitted with teak and glazed fireclay sinks, 
and is connected with the lodgers’ crockery 
store on the ground floor by a lift. The kitchen 
is spacious and is lighted from two sides, It is 
fitted with a large cooking-range, a gas cooking- 
range, potato-steamer, shelves, cupboards, etc, 
In close proximity to the kitchen is the larder, 
bread and milk store, with stores for crockery, 
shop and general purposes. The heating chamber 
is fitted with two Cornish steam boilers for the 
supply of hot water and steam to the lodgers’ 
and administrative sections, The laundry, which 
is used for establishment purposes, includes a 
wash-house, fitted with two steam washing- 
machines, hydro-extractor, boiling-copper and 
soap and soda boilers, a drying chamber fitted 
with eight drying horses, a blanket drying 
chamber, an ironing-room, and clean linen- 
room, the last fitted with slatted shelves for the 
storage of clean linen, and provided with a lift 
to each cubicle floor, A soiled linen-room with 
a shoot connected to each cubicle floor is provided 
for the reception of soiled linen previous to its 
despatch to the laundry. The whole work has 
been carried out under the superintendence of 
the Council’s architect, Mr, W, E. Rilev. 
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Obituary. 


Mr. May.—The death, on July 7, at Hamp- 
stead, is announced of Mr. Francis J. C. May, in 
his sixty-eighth year, who, until his retirement 
four months ago, was Engineer and Surveyor to 
the Corporation of Brighton. He was appointed 
to that post in 1889, having previously been 
Surveyor to the Borough of Maidstone. Mr. 
May prepared the plans and designs for, at Brigh- 
ton, the new Municipal School of Science and 
Technology in Richmond-terrace on the eastern 
side of the Level, with provision for future 
extensions (1897); the Borough Sanatorium, 
whereof the first portion, consisting of an ad- 
ministrative block, ward pavilion, isolation 
block, disinfecting-station, etc., was opened in 
November, 1898, having been built by Messrs. 
Peters & Son, of Horsham, who tendered for 
19,775/.; the new municipal buildings on the 
Pavilion estate, including a public library, 
museum, and art gallery, with separate entrances 
from Church-street, a new picture-gallery, and a 
carriage-portal in pase of the old wooden pent- 
house in front of the Dome in the Pavilion 
grounds, the contract amounting to nearly 
38,0002. (1900-1) ; alterations and enlargement of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Market ; the new tele- 
phone-room at the Royal Pavilion for the Corpora- 
tion ; and two pavilions, with a mortuary, at the 
Borough Sanatorium in Bear-road, with other 
works connected therewith (1902). Mr. May 
also built the swimming-bath, made = for 
enlarging and improving the Town Hall, and 
carried out schemes for sewerage, protection of 
the sea-front, and similar undértakings. Mr. 
May was a Past-President of the Incorporated 
Association of Municipal and County Engineers, 
a member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Mr. Apye.—Mr. Charles Septimus Adye, of the 
County Offices, Trowbridge, County Surveyor for 
Wiltshire, died, aged sixty-five years, on July 7, 
at Westbury House, Bradford-on-Avon. Of 
his more recent work we may mention the new 
female ward at the Wilts County Pauper and 
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Lunatic Asylum, Devizes, for which he made the 
plans four years ago. ." 

Mr. Day.—Mr. William Day, who died lately 
aged eighty-three years, was a member of the lony. 
established firm of Messrs. Day & Son, publishers 
and lithographic printers, of Gate-street, Lincoln’: 
Inn-fields. Mr. Day entered upon the manage- 
ment of his father’s business in 1845, and printed 
the plans and drawings of many of our principal 
railway engineers. He also produced several 
art-plates and the illustrations for Owen Jones’s 
“Grammar of Ornament”; some of Digby 
Wyatt's books ; W. Simpson’s “ Crimea” ; and 
“The Holy Land,” by David Roberts, R.A 
whose sketches Louis Haghe reproduced upon 
stone. 
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General Building Wews. 


CuurcH, GRANTHAM.—A new church is being 
erected at New Somerby, which is within the 
borough of Grantham, and the foundation-stone 
has just been laid. The whole scheme will 
entail an expenditure of between 5,0002. and 
6,0001,, but it was decided to erect a nave, with 
north and south aisles, and a temporary east end 
at a cost of 3,000/. at first. The site is on the 
eastern side of the Harrowby-road, and adjoining 
the Grantham Cemetery, and the church will be 
perpendicular in style, built in red brick, with 
Ancaster stone dressings and a green slated reof. 
The length, including the chancel, when com- 
pleted will be 113 ft. by 63 ft. wide, and is 
designed to seat 544 persons, the seats being 
arranged in two blocks in the nave, and one in 
each aisle, The feature of the edifice will be the 
large western window facing the street, with a 
bell turret at the south-western angle. There 
will be porches at the north-west and south-west 
angles, giving access to the nave and aisles, 
whilst when erected the chancel will have accom- 
modation for a choir of about 30. When com- 
plete there will be in the north side choir and 
clergy vestries, with heating chamber beneath, 
and organ loft above. The font is to be placed 
under the western window, and raised by two 
steps, whilst the pulpit will be on the north-east 
of the nave, close to the choir-stalls. There are 
to be two steps into the chancel, and the altar- 
table will be raised five steps above the nave, 
The east window will be in keeping with the 
remainder of the building, and will be raised 
high up, so as to give an opportunity in the future 
for areredos, The ventilating fléche will eventu- 
ally be erected on the roof, at the junction of the 
nave and chancel. The nave roof will be sup- 
ported by a stone arcade of four bays on each 
side, carrying a boarded panelled roof, 26 ft. 6 in. 
high, at the apex, The height of the aisle roofs 
will be 11 ft. 6 in., rising to 20 ft. The architect 
is Mr. B. H. Tarrant, of Upper Tooting, London, 
and the contractor is Mr. A, 8. Cooke, of Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

CHurcH, RrevAULX, YORKSHIRE.—The Ear! of 
Eversham recently laid the foundation-stone of 
St. Mary’s Church, Rievaulx, a new edifice which 
is to be raised over a portion of the ruins of 
Rievaulx Abbey. The work of designing the 
church has been primarily placed in the hands 
of Mr. Temple Moore. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is about 1,700/., and the church, when 
completed, will provide accommodation fer 
80 persons. Mr. Brotton, of Bilsdale, has been 
entrusted with the building contract. 

Cuvurcn, Tootinc.—The Bishop of Southwark 
consecrated on the 7th inst. a church, built at 
a cost of 50,0001., at Tooting Graveney, in memory 
of the late Lord Charles William Brudenell- 
Bruce. The building was designed by Mr. 
Temple Moore, and is built of brick, with stone 
facings, and is roofed with red tiles. The church 
is 180 ft. long, with a tower nearly 100 ft. high, 
while accommodation is provided for 1,024 
worshippers. Besides the church, the memorial 
scheme includes a parish hall, capable of holding 
600 or 700 people, a vicarage, and three houses, 
which have yet to be built. 

New Cuurcn, Letcester.—The church of 
All Souls, Leicester, was opened recently by 
the Bishop of Peterborough. The church, 
designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., will aceom- 
modate about 700 worshippers, and has cost 
over 10,0002. 

St. Pavt’s Cuurca, Leyroxn.—The first 
permanent part of this church is now being 
erected for the accommodation of 503 persons. 
There will be a temporary chancel of wood 
and iron with slate roof, and a temporary porclr 
at the west end. The portion of permanent 
church to be erected at present will consist of the 
four easternmost bays of nave, with chancel arch 
and: north and south aisles thereto and the 
westernmost halves of north and south transepts. 
These two latter will be built to a certain height 
only at t, and on completion will accommo- 
date the organ and choir vestry in upper parts. 
The south transept will at present serve as a 
vestry, and will have lavatory accommodation. 
The flues for entire heating system will be con- 








structed at present, and it will only require a 
second apparatus to serve the completed church 
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when built. The present temporary work will, 
so far as possible, be utilised in building the 
completion of the church. This part of the 
church, together with furniture, is estimated to 
cost 65,0001. The total amount required (exclud- 
ing tower) is 9,0001. The architect is Mr. 
G. E. 8S. Streatfield, and the builder Mr. Saint, 
of Cambridge. s 

ConcGREGATIONAL CuurRcH, STRATFORD. —The 
foundation stones have been laid of a new 
Wycliffe Congregational Church in Cranbrook. 
road, . The church will seat 815 people, including 
195 in a gallery. A lecture hall below the church 
will seat over 600, and there will be a church 
parlour, ministers’ and deacons’ vestries, and 
other offices. The plans of Messrs, Smee & 
Houchin were selected in competition, the con- 
tractor was Mr, J. Maddison, of Canning Town, 

Roman Catnoitic Cxurca, TYNE Dock.—A 
new Roman Catholic church dedicated to SS. 
Peter and Paul, was opened recently at. Tyne 
Dock, It is constructed of pressed Accrington 
brick, with facings of Rothbury stone, and em- 
braces a nave and sanctuary 92 ft. long by 
21.ft. wide, finished with an apsedal end, and 
north and south aisles 11 ft, 6 in, wide. The 
‘benches and pews are of oak, and there is accom- 
modation for 500 adults. The church has been 
designed by Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, 
architects, of Hull, and the contractor for the 
work was Mr. James Young, Tyne Dock, 

New Cuurce, Brentrorp.—A new church 
is being erected in St. Paul’s Parish, Brentford, 
at a cost of 8,0007. The architect is Mr, G, F, 
Bodley, R.A., the builders being Messrs. Dorey 
& Co,, Brentford. 

CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SoutH Norwoop. — 
On the 4th inst. the foundation stones of the new 
South Norwood Congregational Church. situated 
on @ corner site in Enmore-road, were laid. The 
new church has been designed by Messrs. George 
Baines & Son, The contract price for the present 
portion, embracing church and vestries complete, 
with the tower up to the belfry stage, is 4,090/. 
The builders are Messrs. Walter Lawrence & 
Son, of Waltham Cross, 

CHURCH, Bryant’s-HIL1, Bristot,—The 
memorial-stones have just been laid of the new 
John Wesley Memorial Church at Bryant’s Hill, 
The building has been designed by Mr. 
W. H. Dinsley, of Chorley, a conspicuous feature 
of it being a clock-tower, terminating in a spire, 
The dimensions are 70 ft. by 40 ft, The transepts 
will be 574 ft. wide, and the orchestra 25 ft, 
The exterior will be of Pennant stone, with Bath 
stone dressing, and the interior woodwork of 
polished pine, The buildings will entail a cost 
of about 4,5001., and it will accommodate 750 
persons 

PRESBYTERIAN CuuRcH, GosForTH,—The foun- 
dation-stones of the new Presbyterian Church at 
the corner of West-avenue and High-street, 
Gosforth, were laid recently. Messrs. Badenoch 
& Bruce, of Newcastle, are the architects, The 
‘building will cost 5,0001, ; but in the meantime 
the erection of the tower and transepts is not to 
be proceeded with, The present cost is 3,5001, 
Seating will be provided for nearly 500 worship- 
pers, and the building will be lighted by elec- 
tricity 

Roman CaTHoLic CHURCH, SEAHAM HarBour. 
—A start has been made with the ground work 
of the new Roman Catholic Church at Seaham 

Harbour, plans having been passed by the 
Seaham Council, The church will be built close 
to the new presbytery, adjoining which will be 
the sacristy. The dimensions of the new building 
will be as follows :—Length, 100 ft.; breadth, 
57 ft. ; height, 46 ft. ; and there will be accommo- 
dation for 500 persons, The building will be 
in the Romanesque style, The cost is estimated 
at about 5,0001. The plans have been drawn 
by Mr, T, Axtell, of Ryhope, 

U. F. Caourcn, Cotpstream.—On the 5th inst, 
the foundation-stone was laid of the New West 
J, F. Church at Coldstream, Mr, George 
Reavell, jun., of Alnwick, prepared the plans, 
The building is in Doddington stone, and will 
be covered with Buttermere slates. The hall 
was built by Messrs, W, Smith & Sons, masons, 
slaters and plasterers; Messrs. & A. Gray, 
joiners ; Mrs. A, Ford, plumber ; Mr. A, Hogarth, 
painter ; all of Coldstream, and the church is 
in the hands of Mr, A, Douglas, Amble, mason ; 
Messrs, A. Inglis & Sons, Hawick, joiners ; 
Mrs, A, Ford, Coldstream, plumber ; Messrs, W. 
Smith & Sons, Coldstream, A wc and plasterers ; 
Mr. A, Hogarth, Coldstream, painter, The 
south window is to be filled with stained glass 
by Messrs, Percy Bacon & Brothers, of London, 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, ArmMLEY.—A new Wes. 
leyan Church is being built at Armley. The 
building, which is to have a tower and spire at 
one angle, is to cost about 6,0001, It will be 
faced with stone, and will accommodate 700 
people, Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, of Brad. 
ford and London, are the architects, 

U.F. CHorcn, Newsurcu.—The new U.F. 
Church was opened on the 27th ult, The 
church contains sitting accommodation for 350, 
arranged in nave and transepts, There is a 
shallow recess at the end of the nave, in which 
the pulpit is set. A chancel arch of stone with 
‘pillars and carved capitals divides this recess from 
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the nave. The pulpit is of carved oak, A 
vestibule extends across the whole of the south 
end, and its walls are divided into panels with 
wood mouldings, A recessed three-light tracery 
window over the vestibule lights the south end 
of the nave, while the transepts-are also lighted 
by tracery windows, The woodwork is of pitch- 
pine, stained and wax polished, The other 
accommodation provided consists of a hall to seat 
100, vestry, lavatory, and heating-chamber. The 
hall ceiling is treated with plaster panels, The 
heating is on the low-pressure hot-water system. 
The walls of the church are tinted with a red 
colour, and the coves and ceiling are cream 
colour, The walls are of local whinstone, with 
white freestone dressings, and the roofs are 
covered with green slates. The work has been 
carried out from plans prepared by Messrs, 
Thomas & Wilkie, architects, Dundee, by the 
following contractors :—A, &. T, Craig, masons ; 
D. 8S. & J. Anderson, joiners; David Brown, 
plumber; Adam Beveridge, plasterer; John 
Storrier, slater ; R. C. Haines, glazier and painter ; 
Davidson & Sons, heating engineers ; grates and 
railings, A. M‘Call & Son, The stone carving 
was done by Mr. Alexander Neilson, and the 
clerk of works was Mr. David Galloway. 

Cuurcn Restoration, Rornesay.—During the 
past eight months the Parish Church of Rothesay 
has been undergoing a complete overhaul and 
having considerable additions made to its main 
structure. The interior has been remodelled 
under the direction of Mr. Duncan Dewar, 
architect, Rothesay, at a cost of 2,2001. Com- 
plete vestries and lavatories have been added, 
but the tower has not been completed meantime, 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BirreRNE Park, 
SouTHAMPron.—The new Congregational Church 
at Bitterne Park was recently opened. The 
architect was Mr, J, H. Blizard, who was assisted 
by his managing assistant, Mr, Knox, in all the 
detail work connected with the design, the 
builder being Mr. Jupe, The seating arrange- 
ments were carried out by Messrs, A. E, Jukes & 
Sons (Freemantle), and Messrs, Lankester & 
Sons were responsible for the lighting and heating, 
while Messrs, Shepherd & Hedger did most of 
the furnishing, 

Baptist CHAPEL, Droirwicu.—A new Baptist 
chapel and schoolroom have been erect at 
Droitwich. The walls generally are of thin 
bricks, with buttresses to the sides and stone 
dressings, and stone-headed windows of the three 
lights are placed between them in the side walls. 
The interior of the church is fitted with pine seats, 
the walls are lined with Oregon pine dadoes 
and stucco above; the chancel arch is of stone, 
and the roof is slated. The school-room is 45 ft. 
long and 26 ft. wide, and has an open timber 
roof, coloured walls and pine dado. The builder 
was Mr. Henry Smith, of Kidderminster, and 
the architect Mr. Francis B. Andrews. 

Roman Carnoric CHaret, Lower Butiine- 
HAM.—The new chapel at Lower Bullingham, 
near Hereford. erected for the use of the Com. 
munity of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, was consecrated by Dr, Hedley, Bishop of 
Newport, a short time ago. The structure has 
been built by Messrs, William Bowers & Co., 
Hereford, to the designs of Mr. Ware, Exeter, 
at a cost of between 4,000/. and 5,0001. Among 
the decorations is a reredos of Canne stone, 
the work of Messrs, Bolton & Sons, Cheltenham. 
The aisles and other parts are paved with encaus- 
tic tiles from the works of Messrs, Godwin & 
Son, Lugwardine, and the remainder of the 
flooring is composed of wooden blocks, 

PrimitivE MetTHopist CHaPret, Ovincton,— 
A new Methodist chapel is being erected at 
Ovington. The builders are Messrs, A, E, 
Harvey, of Watton, from plans prepared by 
Mr, H, Winkworth, architect, of Ipswich, The 
chapel will have @ seating accommodation of 
about 100, and cost about 2001, 

Baptist Sunpay ScnHoors, Ipswicn.—New 
oe § schools have been opened in connexion 
with the Bethesda Baptist Chapel in Fonnereau. 
road, Ipswich, The new buildings were designed 
by Mr. Frederick G. Faunch, the contractor 
being Mr. G, A. Kenney. 

Counci, Scnoors, Ventnor.—Mr. Godfre 
Baring, M.P., recently opened the new Council 
schools which have been erected at Ventnor 
The schools have been built by Mr. Albert Sims, 
of Ventnor, to the plans of Mr. Cocks, of Ryde, 
the County Surveyor, at a cost of 3,9001, The 
exterior of the building is of local freestone, with 
Bath stone dressings, The roof is of Welsh green 
slates. Inside the walls are panelled with white 
glazed bricks, and the floors are of wood blocks 
The rooms are fitted with Stone’s patent swivel 
partitions, and the building is heated throughout 
with water and radiators, with Sharland’s patent 
ventilators, 

Sovrm Wares Universtry Connece. — 
Eighteen tenders were received for the erection of 
the main building and library in Cathays Park 
the first portion of the complete scheme. The 
Council have adcpted a recommendation cf the 
Building Committee to accept the tender of 
Messrs, E, Turner & Sons, of Cardiff, at 68,9862 
for the main building, and 28.8622. for the library. 
Messrs. W. King & Son, of London, tendered at 
85,5271, for the two buildings, Mr. W. D. 
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Carée’s designs, with elevations and plan 
illustrated in our number of May 7, 1904 

Cuurcn Tower, Hiou Cross, HEerrron:. 
—A tower is being added to the High Crose 
Parish Church, Mr, Ford Whitcombe js «|... 
architect, and Messrs, Ekins & Co., of Hert {or 
are the builders, It will be 86 ft. high, an +1. 
foundation goes down to a depth of 9 ft., t). 
internal dimension of the base is 16 ft, square 
and the walls 3 ft. thick, The bricks are supplied 
locally from Mr, J, Terry's brickfield, and the 
facing will be of Kentish rag-stone, Surmouni ing 
the tower will be a spire coated with copper, 

WESLEYAN CuURCH Hau, New Brisuinoro. 

—A new Wesleyan hall is to be erected for ths 
Wesleyan Methodists of the Bedminster Circyi; 
The site is at the junction of Sandy Park-road 
and Wick-road. It is proposed to erect at present 
a hall to seat 400 persons, and adjoining it will 
be four other rooms, One of these is intended 
for an infants’ school, and the others for Bi}; 
class and institutional work, The two large rooms 
in the front can be opened into the hall so 
as to increase the accommodation to 550. The 
desi for the scheme is the work of Mesars 
La Trobe & Weston, It is intended to be carried 
out in pennant and Bath stone, and the tota! 
cost, including a portion of the land, furnishing, 
ete,, will be about 3,0001, 
_ Foresters’ Harr, Gamssy.—A Foresters’ hal! 
is being erected in Garibaldi-street, Grimsby. 
It has a frontage of 30 ft. and a depth of 96 ft, 
The ground floor comprises entrance hall, two 
subscription rooms, cloak-rooms for both sexes, 
refreshment-room, dressing-rooms, platform, and 
assembly-room, the latter being 62 ft, by 28 ft. 6 in, 
The first floor comprises committee-room, wait- 
ing-room, stock-room, ete, The front elevation 
will be built in the best Aston Hall (Cheshire) 
bricks, with Howley Park stone facings, with a 
glazed buff dado to first string course, Mr 
Herbert Heap, A.M.Inst.C.E., prepared the 
plans, 

CLuB PRemIsEs, RamsGate.—The new (Con- 
stitutional Club in Cliff-street, Ramsgate, was 
opened recently, Mr. W, T. Stock, Ramsgate, 
has been the architect; the contractor being 
Mr. A, E, Goodbourn, Ramsgate, 

Fork Harr, Earswicx,—A hall, which is t 
provide accommodation for the village club, and 
a large hall for entertainments, fitted up with a 
stage at one end and capable of holding Bea 300 
to 350 people, is being erected at Earswick. The 
work is being undertaken by the estate building 
staff, supervised by the clerk of the works, Mr. 
G, B, Brown, and the plans have been executed 
by Messrs. Barry Parker & Raymond Unwin, 
architects to the Garden City of Letchworth. 

W. H. Smite Memoriat Hary.—On the 3rd 
inst, Lord St. Aldwyn opened the W. H. Smit! 
Memorial Hall and Club, which had been erected 
within a few yards of Kingsway. The building, 
which, with the site, is estimated to be worth 
12,000/., comprises three floors, and includes a 
billiard-room and a large hall between 50 ft. and 
60 ft. long, which will be used for concerts, 
lectures, and partly as a reading-room. Mr, 
Allen Vigers acted as hon, architect. 

Cottace Homes, Croypon.—New cottage 
homes have been erected in the grounds of the 
Croydon Workhouse, The playgrounds have been 
laid out by Mr. G, Young, of Croydon. The 
are partly asphalted and partly gravelled, and 
are enclosed by a 6-ft. oak pale fence, erected Ly 
Mr. G, T. Hall, of Gipsy-hill, S.E. The tender cf 
Mr. Everitt, of Croydon, for the erection of the 
homes was accepted, The homes have been 
designed and the work superintended by Mr. 
J. Hatchard Smith, architect, Mr, Fenn, of 
Croydon, acted as clerk of works, 

Mission Hay, Torquay.—The Bible Christian 
Mission Hall, in Higher Princes-road, Ellaconbe, 
Torquay, was opened on the 4th inst. The 
exterior walls are of limestone with brick coigns. 
In the interior the seats are of pitch-pine, und 
accommodation is provided for about 300. 
Underneath is to be a room for a Sunday-school. 
The building has been erected by Mr. 8. C. bules, 
from the designs of Mr. E. Westlake. 

Crus Premises, Hontey.—The new Liberal 
Club which has been erected in Cuckoo-lane, 
Honley, was opened on the 7th inst. by Sir James 
Kitson, Bart., M.P. Mr. J. Berry was the 
architect of the work. 

Home ror Wipows or SEAMEN, Earemon?.— 
The Andrew Gibson Home for the widows of 1:\¢r- 
chant seamen is now almost finished, The are!) «ct 
is Mr, Arthur P, Fry, of Liverpool, There «re 
basement, three upper floors or stories, surmou"' ed 
by a suite of et rooms, .In the basement 
the matron will take up her living quarter: 
there will be a kitchen, a wash-house, a Jaury. 
and the heating apparatus. On the ground ‘oor 
there are thirteen residential quarters for ‘he 
widows, each one consisting of a living ™«'" 

titioned off from which there is a bedroom. 

he quarters are on each side of a (i 
crete corndor 7 ft, wide. There are als: 4 
cooking-kitchen, a bathroom, and a como! 
room, with accommodation for the whole «! the 
residents, In addition there are the sve! 
sanitary offices, On each of the other tw 
two floors there are fifteen suites of rooms div id 
by a similar corridor running from one end of the 
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building to The other, and also having cooking- 
kitchens, bathrooms, and lavatories, The top 
story will be occupied by servants. The whole 
of the building is constructed of red stone and 
bricks from the works of Messrs, Middlehurst & 
Co., St, Helens, and the rocfing is of green West- 
moreland slates, The contractor is Mr, Isaac 
Dilworth, of Wavertree, 

[sonaTion Hosprtat, TeignmoutH.—A_ new 
isolation hospital has just been opened at Teign- 
mouth, The building is erected on the Bitton 
vrounds, fenced off from the remaining portion 
with Jarra wood, whilst the entrance is from the 
main road to Newton, The hospital block con- 
sists of two wings, each comprising a male ward 
‘two beds) and a female ward (two beds), nurses’ 
duty room, ward kitchen, bathroom, sink chamber 
and storeroom. There is an administration block 
or residence for the matron, nurses, and other 
officials, containing five bedrooms, three sitting- 
rooms, kitchen, seullery, bathroom, and two small 
storeerooms, The third block comprises a 
laundry, disinfector with two chambers for 
infected and disinfected goods, mortuary, ambu- 
iance-shed, and small store. The wards in the 
main building are 24 ft, by 13 ft,, the length of the 
whole being 140 ft. The area of the ground 
enclosed is about 1} acres, whilst the total 
cost of the work, exclusive of the purchase of the 
land, has been 2,6301. Mr, C. F. Guttings, 
surveyor, prepared the plans, and the contractor 
was Mr, 8S. Marshall, 

NewsParPer Orrices, Beirast.—New offices 
have been erected for the Irish News in Donegall- 
street, Belfast. The contractors for building 
were Messrs, Thornbury Brothers, Ltd. ; the steel 
work was by Messrs, Ritchie; and strong-room 
doors, ete., by Messrs, Milner, The plumbing 
work has been carried out by Messrs. J. Baxter & 
Co,; and the patent glazing by Messrs, Penny- 
cook, Mr, Joseph Downey acted as the clerk of 
works : and the entire work has been carried out 
from the design and under the supervision of Mr, 
J, J, M’ Donnell, architect. 

Citus Premises, Dartincron.—In connexion 
with St. Hilda’s Church, Darlington, a new 
institution was recently opened, The building, 
which stands at the rear of the church in Park- 
gate, and replaces a former club, has been erected 
by Mr, T. Robinson, builder and contractor, from 
designs by Messrs. Kitching & Lee. It is of 
brick, with stone facings. On each story is a 
billiard-room, and a reading and recreation-room, 
the upper set being for the men and the lower set 
for the boys. 

WESLEYAN Metuopist Buripinos, STEPNEY,— 
The foundation stone of the new Methodist 
premises which are to supersede the Stepney 
Temple, Commercial-road, were laid recently, 
The new buildings are from designs prepared by 
Messrs, Weir, Burrows & Weir, architects, of 
Westminster, and are being erected by Mr, G, 
Parker, of Peckham, 

Bow1ine CLUBHOUSE, BELMonT.—A new club- 
house has been erected for the use of the members 
of the Belmont Bowling Club. The architect 
is Mr. ©, A, Aickin, the builder being Mr. Kirker 
G. Walker, Jonesboro’-street, and Mr. Stanley 
Johnstc.1 had charge of the plumbing work. 

Pustic Liprary, Roytron.—A_ new public 
library is in course of erection at Royton, The 
materials employed are Ruabon bricks, with 
polished Stancliffe stone dressings, Internally 
the joinery and fittings will be principally in 
fumed and dull wax polished oak. The general 
contract has been secured by Messrs, Whitworth, 
Whittaker & Co., Oldham, the chief sub-con- 
tracters being: for mason work, Mr. Alex, 
Mackay, Oldham; for joiners’ work, Messrs. 
Ledger & Saville, Royton; and for plumbers’ 
work, Mr. J. W. Kent, Royton, The furniture 
contract is being carried out by Messrs, Ashton, 
Leach & Cumberbitch, Ltd., Rochdale, and the 
total cost is to be 3,5001, The architects are 
Messrs, S. Butterworth & Duncan, Rochdale, 
whose design was selected in the recent compe- 
tition, 

Y.M.C.A. Premises, Eattnc.—The Duke of 

Argyll laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings 
at Valing on the 7th inst, The new premises 
will consist of four floors; comprising reception 
hall, assembly hall, reading rooms, games room, 
library, elass rooms, and gymnasium. The 
building is designed by Mr.W. A. Pite, F.R.1.B.A., 
and will cort over 6.0001, 
_ Punure Lrprary, Wrst Istrxoton.—The 
‘oundation-stone of the public library at Thorn- 
lull-square was laid a short time ago. The archi- 
‘ect is Professor Beresford Pite, the builders 
beng Messrs, Chas, Dearing & Sons, of Islington, 
_ tiatt, St, Oswanp’s, Carster.—A parish 
al: has recently been erected for this parish on 
‘ani at the west end of the parish church, The 
builling has been designed in the Gothic style 
‘o hormonise with its position near the church. 
Che building has been erected from the designs 
ot Mr, H. Beswick, 

PAVILION, Briptwweton,—The Lord Mayor 
of Loudon recently opened the new sea defence 
works and the new Grand Pavilion at Bridlington, 
In 1903 the Town Council decided to extend the 
Parade northwards and seawards, and to enclose 
*“partof the foreshore, It was also decided to 











construct a Grand Pavilion on this extension with 
accommodation for 3,000 people, also to erect a 
large café adjoining this pavilion, The whole 
of this work has now been completed at a cost 
of about 40,0007, Mr, E. R. Matthews, A.M.I.C.E., 
the Borough Engineer, designed and superin- 
tended the construction of the engineering 
portion of the work, amounting to over 26,0001., 
and Messrs, Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, 
of Manchester, designed and superintended the 
erection of the Grand Pavilion and Café, 

Cius, Hontey.—New premises erected for the 
accommodation of the Liberals of Honley were 
— recently by the Right Hon, Sir James 

itson, Bart.,, M.P. The new building has a 
frontage of 43 ft. to Cuckoo-lane, In the base- 
ment provision has been made for caretaker’s 
quarters, consisting of living-room, scullery, and 
two bedrooms. On the ground floor there is a 
large billiard-room, with two tables ; smoke-room, 
reading-room, committee-room, and lavatory. 
The first floor contains lecturs-room, games-room, 
two bathrooms, and secretary's office. Adjoin- 
ing the club is a bowling-green. The cost of the 
building will be about 1,700/. The following are 
the contractors for the various works : Masons, 
Messrs. R, Jenkinson & Sons; joiners, Messrs, 
Ben Oldfield & Co. ; plumber, Mr, Harry Webster ; 
eee Mr, Shaw Whitehead ; painter, Mr. 

* B. Hinchcliff, all of Honley; concreter, 
Mr. John Cooke ; electrician, Mr, T, W. Broad- 
bent ; and hot water engineer, Mr, T. H. Rayner, 
all of Huddersfield, The plans were prepared by 
Mr. Joseph Berry, Huddersfield, and the work has 
been carried out under his supervision, 

SPrnntnc Mitt, Srockport.—The  corner- 
stone of @ new spinning mill has just been laid 
at Stockport. The main building will be 233 ft. 
in length, by 100 ft, in width imside, and five 
stories in height, in addition to the basement, 
which extends under the whole of the building, 
The two first stories will be extended in width by 
an annexe along the northerly side, 174 ft. in 
length and 48 ft, in width, with steel stanchions 
between the main building, and the annexe 
carrying the walls of the three upper stories, 
The whole of the buildings, with the exception of 
the roofs, will be fireproof throughout, on Messrs, 
Stott & Son's principle, with cast-iron columns, 
steel girders, and concrete flooring. The contrac- 
tors for the buildings are Messrs, T, & W. 
Meadows, of Heaton Norris, who also built 
No, 1 Mill from the designs of the same firm of 
architects, Messrs, Stott, Mr, E, L. Hughes 
was the clerk of the works, 

Home ror Boys, Botpox.—A church home 
for boys has been erected on a site on the road 
leading from East to West Boldon. The con- 
tractors for the work are Messrs, D. & J. Ranken, 
of Sunderland, and the architects Messrs, W. & 
T, R. Milburn. 

Hospitat Extension, EprimnspureH.—At a 
meeting of St. Andrews District Committee, held 
on the 9th inst,, it was resolved, on the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Committee for the 
Erection of the Northern Hospital, to appoint 
Mr. W. Carruthers Laidlaw, architect, Edinburgh, 
to be architect for the building. Certain struc- 
tural alterations were agreed to which will reduce 
the cost by 6867, The amended estimate of 
the building amounts to 4,0951, 

Mission Hatt, EtptacomBe, Torquay.—A 
mission hall erected by the Bible Christian 
Methodist sect in Higher Princes-road, Ella- 
combe, was opened recently. The exterior walls 
are of limestone, with brick coigns, and over 
the entrance are three coloured windows, The 
seats are of pitch-pine, and accommodation is 
provided for about 300, Underneath is to be a 
room for a Sunday school, The site has a frontage 
of 125 ft. and a depth of 110 ft, The building has 
been erected by Mr. 8. C, Eales, from the designs 
of Mr, E, Westlake. 

Pavition, TUNSTALL Park.—The new pavilion 
overlooking the two bowling-greens in Tunstall 
Park was formally opened recently, The cost of 
the building, exclusive of foundation, is 2261, 
and the work has been carried out by Mr, Charles 
Smith from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. A. R. Wood, architect and 
surveyor, who is responsible for the laying out 
of the park. 

New Orrices FoR LonpoN, EDINBURGH, AND 
Giascow Assurance Co.—This company intend 
to erect new offices facing the Euston-road, to 
stand back 50 ft, from the footpath, and occupy a 
position comprising the whole of the west side of 
Euston-square, with a return frontage at the 
widest part of Euston-road, where there is a clear 
width of 160 ft, between the buildings, The 
main front of the office building will eventuallv 
face Euston-road, and will be entered near the 
corner of Euston-square. The main office 
blocks will constitute two sides of a quadrangle 
in arrangement, thus furnishing two great Halls 
at right angles to each other, with windows on 
both sides, The new building will be of Portland 
stone, Professor Beresford Pite, is the architect. 
The site for the new building ts now being 
cleared ; the contract has been secured by Mr, 
Grav Hill, of Coventry, and it is expected that 
the foundation stone will be laid towards the end 
of October. and that the company will be in oceu- 
pation of the new premises by September, 1907. 


Stained Glass & Decoration. 

MARBLE Foor, St. AnNe’s CatTaotic Carercn 
Buxton.—The wooden and stone steps of 
sacrarium of this church have been replaced by a 
marble floor with a mosaic predella, The marble 
— three in number, are of dark grande antique 
Belgian marble, and are surmounted by ¢ 
mosaic panel of the predella, forming a platt rr 
for the celebrant, as wide as the altar fronta 
The design of this mosaic has been fram i 
on the lines of a pavement (now existing) in 
Canterbury Cathedral, adjacent to the site of the 
Shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Messrs 
Burgess & Mills, marble and mosaic workers 
of Manchester, have executed the}work, the archi. 
tects being Messrs, C. & C, M. Hadfield, of 
Sheffield, 


OO 
Sanitary and Enginecring 
Rews. 


Water Supprires in Surrey.—The Medical 
Office of Health for the County of Surrey, in his 
annual report just published, says that the 
county water map, which was originally prepared 
in 1896-7 with the co-operation of the officials 
of the companies and with the assistance of an 
expert draughtsman, has been brought up to 
date, and now shows the areas of the companies 
or district authorities furnishing supplies, their 
mains, their reservoirs, and their pumping 
stations, The information is of general interest, 
and it is believed will be found useful to persons 
who are about to take up residences in the 
county. It is intended that the map shal! be 
kept up to date year by year. The map is on 
view free of charge in the County Medical Officer’s 
room in the County Hall, Kingston, 

Crown PROPERTY AND SANITATION,—A circular 
letter has been sent by Islington Borough Council 
to the other metropolitan borough councils, 
asking them for their support of the following 
resolution, which was recently adopted at a 
conference convened by Islington Borough 
Council :—“‘ That in the opinion of this con- 
ference it is undesirable that any lands or buildings 
situate in the County of London should be exempt 
from the provisions of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, or from the sanitary provisions of the 
Metropolis Management Acts. or from the by-laws 
made thereunder, and that a memorial be 
addressed to His Majesty's Government urging 
them to introduce a Bill to ensure that all lands 
and buildings owned by or on behalf of the 
Crown, or at present otherwise exempt, are 
brought within the provisions of the said Acts 
and by-laws.”” When the replies have been 
received the Prime Minister is to be asked t 
receive a deputation in support of the memoria! 
referred to. 

ProposED New Water Suppty, BIRKENHEAD. 
—The source of the new watersupply which is pre 
posed for Birkenhead is the mountain moorlands 
of mid-Denbigh draining into the river Alwen, 
from which, under the three separate schemes 
into which the project is divided, it will be 
possible for Birkenhead to draw off daily either 
seven millions, fourteen millions, or eighteen and 
a-half millions of gallons of water accordingly 
as the requirements grow. Mr. G. F. Deacon. 
LL.D., M.Inst.C.E., is the author of the scheme. 

Leeps WATERWORKS.—At a meeting of Leeds 
City Council recently Mr. J. H. Armitag: 
moved that the Council approve the acceptance 
by the Waterworks Committee of the tender of 
Messrs, Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd., for the supply 
of about 11} miles of steel pipes intended to be 
laid between Kettlesing and Kirkby Malzeard, for 
the sum of 69,4351. 8s. This was the beginning, 
he said, of the second step which the Council! 
had to take in the construction of an aqueduct to 
bring the water from the new works in the Ure 
and Colster Valleys. The first step was the 
making of the Kettlesing tunnel, which was 
5,000 ft. in length, and had to be made because 
the water could not be carried over the hill by 
gravitation, The second step was the laying of a 
double line of pipes over 22 miles long. The 
Waterworks Committee now proposed to let by 
tender 11} miles. That was about a quarter of 
the whole work, The Bradford Corporation, under 
the guidance of their able engineer—Mr. Watson 
—were the first Corporation in the country to 
adopt the plan of laying a steel aqueduct, and 
since then other engineers had followed suit. 
When the work was complete Leeds would have 
the longest steel pipe line that had so far been 
laid, The result of inquiries from engineers 
and other investigations was to show that steel 
was preferable to cast-iron on three out of four 
of the points he had named. Alderman Currer 
Briggs seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously, 

Devonport Dockyarp.—An extensive instal- 
lation of electrical lighting and power is being 
carried out under the general superintendence 
of Messrs. Preece & Cardew, consulting engineers 
to the Admiralty. The generating-station rear 
Keyham-yard has been built by Messrs. Lapthorn 
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100,000 yds., have been laid by Messrs. Henley & 
Co., and the British Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company furnished the motors. 
The lighting apparatus, equipped by Messrs. 
Edmundson & Co., Messrs. Crompton &-Co., and 
Messrs. Foot & Milne, comprises 160 arc lamps of 
5,000 candle-power a-piece for out-door opera- 
tions, and about 200 are lamps of from 1,500 to 
2,000 candle-power, together with 4,000 incan- 
descent lamps, in the workshops and offices. 


—_—_——_+<+e—___——- 
Miscellaneous. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BvuSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Messrs. Roger Smith & Son, of 130, 
Temple Chambers, Whitefriars, E.C., have taken 
into rtnership Mr. Harold E. Church, 
A.R.1.B.A., as from July Ist.——In reference to 
the recent death of Mr. Bradley Batsford, the 
head of the well-known architectural publishing 
firm, we may mention that the business will be 
carried on by the younger brother and surviving 
partner, Mr. Herbert Batsford, assisted by his 
nephew, Mr. Harry Batsford, and by Mr. Smith, 
the head of the staff, under the old style of “ B. T. 
Batsford.” Messrs, Ford & Walton, builders 
from the West End-lane to 242, High-road, 
and contractors, have removed their offices 
Kilburn. 

Roap IMPROVEMENT IN BETHNAL GREEN,— 
The Works Committee of Bethnal Green Borough 
Council reported on Tuesday that the total cost 
of the Cambridge-road improvement was 32,6731., 
as against the London County Council estimate 
of 48,6001, The whole of the paving and engineer- 
ing work had been carried out by the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor (Mr, E, E, Finch, Assoc, 
M Inst.C.E.) at a total cost of 5,083/., which was 
considerably below the amount included in the 
original estimates of the London County Council, 
The Committee expressed their appreciation of 
the services rendered by Mr. Finch and the ex 
peditious and economical manner in which he 
carried out the portion of the work entrusted to 
him. 

A Hver Concrete Retarsinae WALL.— 
Geologists show that the recession of Niagara 
Falls is due to the gradual destruction of the 
shales underlying the limestone rock, which, at 
the edge of the falls, has acquired the form of a 
shelf-like projection, and is gradually breaking 
away. Similar deterioration of the shales has 
been evidenced in the lower portion of the cliff 
rising vertically behind the power-house of the 
Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power and Manufactur- 
ing Company in the gorge below the upper steel 
arch bridge. Feeling that the continued destruc- 
tion of the shales under the action of rain and 
frost will sooner or later induce the fall of rock 
from the cliff, thus endangering the retaining 
walls of the forebays, and presenting a serious 
danger to buildings and workmen engaged on 
the premises, the company decided to face the 
cliff for its entire height with a concrete retaining 
wall. The cliff had previously been faced up to 
the shale by a concrete wall which has been 
incorporated in the new work, and suitably 
strengthened by the addition of massive buttresses. 
The complete wall extends for a length of 200 ft. 
along the cliff, and is 200 ft. high. It is composed 
of 1: 3: 5 concrete, and varies in thickness from 
2 ft. to 12 ft. Experiments show that no danger 
is to be anticipated from ice behind the wall, as 
the temperature of the rock at the surface is 
never below 39 deg. F. under the most severe 
eonditions, Provision is made for the removal 
of water by numerous weep holes, and in one 
part of the wall an arch has been constructea 
over a natural grotto, whence proceeds a spring 
of water, The wall contains 7,000 eubic yds. 
of concrete, all of which was mixed on the edge of 
the cliff and delivered by means of shoots to the 
required positions, 

Union Bripce, ABERDEEN.—We understand 
that the Town Council have adopted a scheme 
proposed by Sir Benjamin Baker for widening 
the bridge by means of steel girders, at a cost of 
nearly 10,0001. 

Patents AND ‘“‘SEaRcH FOR NOVELTY.”— 
In his Report for the year1905,which is just issued, 
the Comptroller-General of the Patent Office 
makes some observations upon the new pro- 
cedure. He says that in the endeavour to avoid 
the prescribed reference in the specification to 
any previous invention the tendency has been 
to define more clearly and particularly the features 
of the invention which the applicant has added 
to the stock of knowledge in the art concerned, 
and that the general effect has undoubtedly been 
to improve the specification, The examining 
staff, increased in the twelve months from 110 
to 129 (and to be further increased in the current 
year), have carried out their new labours with less 
difference of opinion between the officials and the 
applicants or their representatives than might 
have been expected, regard being had to the great 
changes of procedure introduced under the Act 
of 1902, which was lately put into force, Ina 
very large number of cases no hearing before the 





Comptroller was found necessary, the requisite 
amendments having been made by the applicant 
or his agent either directly in response to the 
official communication notifying anticipation 
of invention or after conference with the 
examiner, During 1905 the examiners made in 
10,379 cases the investigations as to novelty 
prescribed by the Act. In over 60 per cent, of 
those applications it was report that the 
invention had been wholly or partly anticipated, 
and in the great majority of those cases the specifi- 
cation was amended, When the applicant and 
the examiner disagreed in that respect, or when 
the applicant took no action within the statutory 
period, a hearing was fixed. Of 1,335 hearings 
arranged for determining whether a reference to 
any prior g enpenesnng 5 ought to be recorded in 
the patent by way of notice to the public, 532 
were rendered unnecessary through the abandon- 
ment in 108 cases of the claim and in 424 cases of 
the amendment of the specification before the 
day of hearing. Formal decisions were given 
in 803 instances, the reference was ultimately 
made in 154, and only one appeal (as yet not 
decided) from those decisions has been made to the 
Law Officers. The total receipts for the year 
amount to 265,7401. 4s. 9d., including 
238,047/, 8s. 8d. for patent fees ; the payments 
show a surplus of 106,444/. 4s, 10d. after allowance 
of 91,232i, 19s, 7d, for salaries and 2,8971. 17s, 6d. 
for the new buildings in Furnival-street, Holborn, 
which it is expected will be completed some 
twelve months hence. 

A TecHnotogicaL Dicrionary.—For the 
Technolexicon of the Society of German Engineers 
about 2,000 firms and individual collaborators 
at home and abroad are assisting in the compila- 
tion. It is to be a universal technical dictionary 
for translation purposes (in three languages, 
English, German, and French) and was com- 
menced in 1901. Over 3,000,000 word-cards have 
been collected. Alphabetising has so far ad- 
vanced that printing will begin early in 1907. The 
work will be printed and published by the firm 
of J. J. Weber, Iilustrierte Zeitung, Leipzig. 
Dr. H. Jansen, the editor-in-chief, will be pleased 
to giveany further information wanted. Address: 
Technolexicon, Berlin (N.W. 7), Dorotheen- 
strasse 49. 

Homes or CELEBRITIES.—-A fund of 4,6001, is 
being raised for the purchase of the house in- 
habited by Keats in Rome, and its conversion 
into a museum and memorial of Keats and of 
Shelley. The trustees of the fund anticipate 
that the graves of the two poets will be com- 
mitted to their care. We may mention here 
that some years ago, in order to meet demands for 
further house accommodation, the Municipality 
of Rome built some artisans’ dwellings near 
Monte Testaccio, and made a scheme for the 
laying out, as an approach thereto, of a wide road 
through the old Protestant cemetery outside 
Porta Ostiensis-——now the Porta 8, Paolo—with a 
gate in the city wall of Aurelian, adjoining the 
sepulcrum Cestii, or pyramid of Caius Cestius. 
They, however, modified their plans so as to 
leave untouched the adjacent grave of Keats 
(near the pyramid), which they enclosed within 
a small railed garden ; in a grave close by Trelawny 
laid the ashes of Shelley.—The Corporation of 
Bath have placed a memorial tablet to Henry 
Fielding and his sister Sarah upon the wall of 
Widcombe Lodge in that citv.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Dove Cottage, Grasmere 
(Wordsworth), National Trust, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Knight, it was reported that 
the property is in excellent order, and during the 
twelve months ended May 1, 1906, 4,250 tickets 
of admission to the cottage were sold, being 95 
more than in any previous year, and 463 more 
than in the last preceding period, The cottage 
working account shows a balance of 401, 19s. 4d., 
which enables the trustees to add to the invested 
capital fund. 

Bisnor’s Sarety Starr TReEAp.—This is a stair 
tread formed of Limmer’s asphalt surrounded by 
a metal frame. within which is an expanded mesh 
through which the asphalt is run. The expanse 
on the surface of the step is very narrow, being 
only the edge of a containing plate of metal which 
forms part of the riser; treads which depend 
largely upon metal are always apt to get slippery 
after a certain amount of wear, The non-slipping 
Guality of the asphalt surface seems as perfect as 
it coulel well be, and where appearance is not an 
important consideration this may be recom- 
mended as one of the best and probably one of 
the most durable of non-slipping treads; and it 
can easily be applied also to stone steps that are 
worn, by packing them up with cement to form 
a level bed for the asphalt tread, It is not an 
attractive looking step, being rather dingy in 
+ aie but its practical merits are undeni- 
able. 

IRISH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1907,—A 
committee is formed for the Fine Art Section of 
the Exhibition at Dublin to embrace modern 
works by British and foreign painters, water- 
colours, and miniatures, with architectural draw- 
ings and examples of British sculpture. Mr. 
vionel Cust, Director of the National Portrait 
Gallery ; Mr. C. F. Corbould-Ellis, Chairman of 
the Corporation of London Art Gallery Com- 
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mittee; Mr. G. J, Frampton, R.A. ; Sir Charles 
Holroyd, Director of the National Gallery . \j, 
Whitworth Wallis, Director of the Birminy),,,, 
Gallery ; Mr. A. G. Temple, Director of the G\}q. 
hall Gallery ; Sir Isidore Spielmann; ani \j; 
Philip Norman, Treasurer of the Society of 
Antiquaries, constitute the committee. : 

PLAYGROUNDS.—A memorial has been aq. 
dressed to all educational authorities in Enyijnd 
and Wales by the National League for Physica} 
Education and Improvement, of Vauxhall-bridye. 
road. The memorialists state that the London 
County Council will now consider proposals for 
the use of their school grounds and that a play. 
ground committee of the League has been formed 
to acquaint all accredited bodies engaged in social 
work in London of. that fact, and to ask all local 
education committees throughout the country 
to contribute to an extension of the movement 
and thereby afford facilities to the boys and girls 
employed in factories and workshops to engage 
in organised games in open playgrounds and under 
efficient leadership. 

A Correction.—In “* Some Notabilia,” page 40 
ante, of ‘‘ Notes on Old London,” the two houses 
leased by Sir Edmund Verney were inadvertently 
mentioned as being at the east end of (Great) 
Russell-street. They were at the west end of 
that street, and on the east side of the Piazza. 

ConsistorY Court oF Lonpon.—At a sitting 
of the Court on July 12, Dr. Tristram, KC, 
Chancellor of the diocese, granted a faculty upon 
the ” reasge of the vicar and churchwardens of 
St. James the Great, Bethnal Green, for the erec- 
tion of an iron chancel-screen 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
with gates, and the conversion of the south 
transept into a side chapel, to be separated by 
means of trellis-work from the remainder of the 
church. The learned Chancellor also decreed 
the issue of a faculty in respect of considerable 
improvements which it is proposed to carry out 
at Christ Church, Hornsey, at an outlay of about 
2,5001. The alterations will add 120 to the 
present 600 seats, and comprise a widening of the 
north aisle from 9 ft. 6 in. to a total width of 
23 ft., the alteration of the vestry in the tower 
for a clergy vestry and the building of a large 
choir vestry, with porch, to serve also for classes, 
meetings, and poco 0 purposes ; two new porclies 
at the west end, rearrangement for new clergy 
and choir stalls ; shifting of the pulpit from the 
north to the south side of the chancel ; improved 
means of heating and electric lighting ; and inser- 
tion of leaded lights in the windows of the clear- 
story. Christ Church was built in 1861-2 afte: 
Sir A. W. Blomfield’s designs in the Early English 
style ; the church was enlarged five years sub- 
sequently, and the spire was erected in 1873. 
St. James the Great, commonly known as the 
Red Church, was built in 1843-4, after Blore’s 
designs. 

JEWISH MusEtuM AND Lisrary, UNIVERSITY 
CoLLeGE, Lonpon.—The library and museum 
founded by the late Mr. F. D. Mocatta, was in- 
augurated by Lord Reay, President of University 
College, on July 11. Mr. Mocatta’s collection is 
temporarily housed in the College library, and 
constitutes the nucleus of a museum of Jewish 
antiquities and of a Jewish library. The present 
exhibits consist of 4,600 books and MSS., which 
will hereafter be placed in cases which are included 
in the bequest. A first cheque for 2,500]. was 
handed to Lord Reay towards the endowment 
fund. The Chief Rabbi announced that Professor 
Flinders Petrie had presented to the Mocatta 
Museum the marble column brought from the 
Temple of the High Priest Onias, and Professor 
Petrie, in describing some recent discoveries 0! 
the temple of Onias and the camp of the Hykso-, 
maintained that the statements of Manetho and 
Josephus which have been questioned are thereby 
confirmed. 

BirmMINGHAM ART GaALLeRY.—At the recent 
dispersal by auction of Mr. H. Quilter’s collection, 
a small replica of Ford Madox Brown’s “ Work ” 
was purchased for 390 guineas for the Gallery-— 
the larger version of the picture is in the Ma:- 
chester Gallery. Miss Albright has presented « 
landscape in oils by Mr. Bertrand Priestman, 0)! 
a body of subscribers have given upwards of 3° 
studies and drawings in water-colours, pen '', 
pen and ink, and chalk, by Sir John Millais, Fred’. 
Sandys, and Ford Madox Brown, in addition '° 
the gift made three years ago to the Corporati: 
by other subscribers of some drawings and studies 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones and Rossetti which he! 
formed a portion of the same collection. 

HAmMPsTEaD-ROAD (Sovutn Enp).—Demoliti' 
is in progress on the east side for a widening of t!« 
street at the junction with Euston and Tottenh«:!) 
Court roads. The early aspect of that spot 
depicted in Hogarth’s “ March of the Guards to 
Finchley,” painted in 1750. In the foregroun' 
are seen the site of Tottenham Court Nursery 
and Broughton’s boxing amphitheatre, with t)« 
Adam and Eve tavern, of which the sign stil! 
distinguishes the public-house at the corner, we . 
of Hampstead and Euston roads. Hogart! 
disposed of his picture by lottery ; a parcel ©! 
unsold tickets—amongst them being the priz°- 
number—he gave to the Foundling Hospite’. 





| where it is preserved. 
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STRUCTION OF THE LIGHT OF ST. | in th i , ad Skee 
0 aE ORCE'S CHURCH, HANOVER-SQUARE. The € position of the new intended bui 
Me. Justice Swinren Eapy, in the Chancery 
Division on the 14th inst,, delivered his considered 


judgment in the case of Anderson and others v. 


Francis & Adams, the action brought by the 
plaintiffs, the Rector and Churchwardens of 


st. George’s Church, Hanover-square, for an 
n 
an occupiers of Nos, 40, 42, and 44, Maddox. 
street, W., from heightening the roof of their 
puilding so a8 to obstruct or diminish the light 
of the church, (The facts of the case and the 
evidence were fully reported in last week's 
issu? of the Builder.) 
His lordship, in giving judgment, said in this 
4 e the rector and churchwardens of St. George's, 
Hinover-square, Claimed an injunction to 
reatrain the defendants from building so as to 
atruct the ancient lighta of the parish church, 
lhe defendants denied that they were increasing 
the height of their new building in such a manner 
a to give the plaintiffs any legal ground of 
complaint, Tt was not denied by the defendants 
that their new building would cause some 
obstruction, The only dispute was as to the 
extent of the obstruction, -The question which 
he had to determine was whether the effect of 
we defendants’ new building would occasion a 
nuisance to the plaintiffs—an illegal obstruction 
to the light of the church: whether the church 
would thereby be so darkened as to interfere 
uaterially and substantially with the use of it 
«a building for public worship, and with the 
cunfort and convenience of the worshippers, 
aid of those who ministered in it, It was 
decided tn the House of Lords in the Colls case 
that it was not sufficient for a plaintiff to show 
that there had been some appreciable diminution 
i light to entitle him to an injunction, the 
deprivation of light must be such that, having 
regard not only to the amount taken, but also to 
the amount left, and to the situation and sur- 
roundings of the buildings, the obstruction 
complained of amounted to a nuisance, The 
ichitects called by the plaintiffs said that the 
hurch was not a well-lighted one before the 
commencement of the defendants’ operations, 
and that if the buildings were completed as 
proposed the result would be a serious detriment 
the church, and a material and substantial 
iterterence with the ordinary use of the church, 
le architects called by the defendants said that 
church was an exceptionally well-lighted one, 
leven tf the defendants built their fourth floor 
ss proposed such building would not materially 
luninish the light. The evidence of the experts 
Lone side was in direet conflict with that of the 
*xperts on the other, as it so often was. There 
kas, however, other evidence, The church was 
‘uate nearly, but not quite, east and west, 
uthe west it faced George-street, but there were 
it any windows on that side. On the east the 
wudows were of stained glass, On the north the 
‘huh was lighted by four windows below the 
try, and by four windows above it, and on the 
“uth by a similar number of windows. Having 


t 


( 
r 
I 


gall 


‘xard to the number and size of these windows. | 


‘area of glass was considerable for the floor 
“ea of the ehurch, but the important question 
re what light was derived through those 
windows * And that did not wholly depend on 
™ area of them, No doubt if the church were 
r near ~~ open plain it would be a well-lighted 
ya '. The chureh was bounded on the south 
nd ax Te — on pA to 10 ft, wide, 

* south side of this e at the 
“estern end were high buildi From 40 ft. to 


Shen righ. Very little light indeed was obtained 
hide % A four western windows on the south 
on July photograph No, 3, taken at 9.5 a.m, 


whe ~which he was satisfied was fairly 
sally val cred these windows were practi- 
the Pi Ueless for giving light. With regard to 
Shere . eastern windows on the south side, 
listance di no obstruction for a considerable 
but the ir ectly opposite the two upper windows, 
y ahi prea window was later ly obstructed 
Pedoe. building, and the two lower windows 
pe thet cnn, (irectly obstructed, The result 
lly al the south side the light was princi- 
east po ‘rom the two upper windows at 
oth by Mada he chureh is bounded on the 
bit, Wide sw.) streets Which was from 28 ft, to 
lo, 20, Ge ‘nd at the western end the building 
52 ft. hi 5 cores varied from about 44 ft. 
le buildin. POsite the four western windows, 
ildoxestrent complained of were situate in 
indows cat; “2d faced the four eastern 
was thro the north side of the church, and 
pried ‘rough those windows that the church 

Boe Principal light on the north side. 
Molitio “truction in progres involved the 
tic. oad . the old third floor, which was an 
ightly highee bulding of a new third floor 
Weh than the it some feet nearer to the 
an entire} the old third floor, and the erection 
© third fle, hew fourth floor about 10 ft, above 
: OOr, and set back about 4 ft, 9 in, 


















unction to restrain the defendants, the owners 
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the upper windows, but the extent of an obstrue.- 
tion could not be estimated alone by the number 
of degrees of light obstructed. With a view 
of making a test a tarpaulin had been reais 
dings, 
rector was present when this carpeatl 
was put up, and he described the result as like 
pulling down 4 blind so substantial was its 
effect on the light of the church. It was said 
that this experiment was valueless, because a 
person in the church could read equally well 
after the tarpaulin was put up as before, but it 
must be remembered that it was ona brilliant day 
(June 20), between 4.30 and 5,30 p.m, that the test 
took place, and Mr. Anderson’s answer that the 
test was valueless for the purpose of determining 
whether & person could read equally well when the 
tarpaulin was up as when it was down in no way 
detracted from his evidence that even on that 
bright summer afternoon the result on the light 
was most distinctly visible in the church, And 
it was the light all the year round and not 
merely at midsummer which had to be considered. 
The result of the building up to the third floor, 
as seen by a peraon standing in the pulpit, was 
to cut off the sky area for nearly one-third of 
the gallery windows, and if the fourth floor was 
erected as proposed it would ent off the 
remainder of the sky area, and would very 
materially diminish the light coming to the 
pulpit, and necessitate the use of artificial 
light considerably before it would otherwise be 
required, 
Indeed, Mr. Anderson's evidence was that the 
effect on the light of the church would be truly 
disastrous if the works were allowed to be com- 
pleted. The church at the present time had not 
any light which could be spared. The rector 
hac himself refused an offer to put a stained-glass 
window where a plain one now was. Dr. Jolley, 
the organist, said that the keyboard of the organ 
derived its principal light from the windows in 
question, and he had noticed how the light, falling 
on the music, had already been diminished. The 
organist had already, even at midsummer and on 
a very bright evening, been compelled to use 
artificial light when it would not otherwise have 
been necessary, solely on account of the obstruc- 
tion caused by the defendants’ new building. 
The verger, Turner, who had given his evidence 
exceedingly well and without a trace of exaggera- 
tion, had his evidence confirmed in a remarkable 
manner. On May 27 he noticed how dark the 
church was towards the conclusion of the service 
and spoke to one of the officers of the church about 
having artificial light. He was not aware, nor 
were the plaintiffs, that the defendants were then 
experimenting with the tarpaulin, and it was not 
until the close of the evidence, when the last 
witness, G. H. Adams, was being examined, that 
the fact came out that Adams was in church on 
May 27, and that the tarpaulin was being put up 
by his direction, and he remembered noticing the 
verger come up and speak to a churchwarden or 
sidestnan sitting immediately behind him. On 
another occasion, June 29, the tarpaulin was 
placed in position while the verger was away at 
dinner and without his knowledge. On his return 
he noticed how unusually dark the church was at 
the end opposite the window, and the pew-opener 
then drew his attention to the fact that the 
tarpaulin had been put up which he had not 
previously observed. Again, on June 20, when 
it was known that the tarpaulin was being ex- 
perimented with, Turner was at the west end of 
the church and could not see the tarpaulin itself, 
but when this was raised and lowered the differ- 
ence was very noticeable, as when it was raised 
he saw it throw a shadow over the church, and 
when it was removed there was a considerable 
increase in the light. On the other hand the 
defendants called—besides the evidence of the 
three architects called in as experts to advise— 
Mr. Sidney Ewart Adams, the architect who pre- 
nared the plans, but his evidence did not assist 
stg Mr. Adams stated that he considered the 
light to the church would not have been affected, 
even if the buildings had been erected as at first 
»xroposed before any alterations of the plans. 
his was manifestly incorrect, and was indeed 
promptly disposed of by Mr. J. D. Matthews, 
architect, the next witness called by the defen- 
dants, who stated that if the defendants had built 
according to the original plans the obstruction 
to the light of the church would have been quite 
material and substantial, and that he could not 
agree with Mr. S. E. Adams's view for a moment. 
In order to assist him in appreciating the evidence, 
he had twice visited the church and seen the defen- 
dants’ new buildings so far as erected, and he had 
seen the tarpaulin in position. As a result of the 
whole evidence, aided by his inspection, he had no 
hesitation in coming to the conclusion that if the 
new buildings were completed as proposed a 
nuisance would be occasioned ; the church would 
be thereby materially and substantially darkened 
and the comfort and convenience of the worship- 
pers there and of those ministering in the church 
would be seriously prejudiced and interfered with, 
and that enough light would not be left for the 
comfortable use and enjoyment of the building 


III 


the form suggested by Lord Macnaghten in the 
Colls’ case. The defendants would be restrained 
from erecting any building so as to cause a nui-- 
ance or illegal obstruction to the plaintiffs’ ancient 
windows, as the same existed previously to the 
commencement of the alterations in the defen- 
dants’ buildings, and the defendants must pay the 
costs of the action up to and including the hearin, . 
There would be liberty to the plaintiffs to apply, 
not later than three calendar months after receiv. 
ing notice from the defendants that their new 
buildings had been completed, for further relief 
by way of mandatory injunction or damages 
they might be advised. 


, as 


WEST-END ANCIENT LIGHT CASE 

Tue hearing of the case of Sandows, Ltd. r, 
Duveen commenced before Mr. Justice War- 
rington in the Chancery Division on the 13th 
inst., an action brought by the plaintiffs for 
an injunction to restrain the defendants from 
obstructing their ancient lights, 

Mr. W. H. Upjohn, K.C., and Mr, Peterson 
appeared for the plaimtiffs, and Mr. Warmington, 
K.C., Mr. George Cave, K.C., and Mr, Kolt for 
the defendants 

Mr. Upjohn, in Openmg the case, said.that the 
defendants’ building was in the course of erection 
on the well-known site of Gloucester House, at 
the corner of Piceadilly and Park-lane The 
plaintiffs’ building was on the opposite side of 
Park-lane, and extended a considerable distance 
along Park-lane towards the north, The plaintiff 
company were the owners of a large block of 
flats on the opposite side of Park-lane, and 
running down to Piecadilly. Gloucester House 
was occupied for some time before his death by 


near by, but apparently the Duke had not used 
them. This house continued to stand till 1904, 
when the defendants commenced to pull it down 
and were now in the course of erecting a block 
of buildings of a different character on the site, 
It would be necessary to give a history of the 
plaintiffs’ property, because there seemed to be 
some question as to the existence of ancient 
lights on the plaintiffs’ property, The old 
buildings which occupied the site of the plaintiffs’ 
block of flats were numbered 7 to 10 Park-lane on 
the east side. Some of these houses might 
have’ been a century old, and others were about 
seventy or eighty years. According to their 
evidence, except for some alterations to No. 10, 
Park-lane, more than twenty years ago, there 
had been no alteration to any of these houses, +o 
far as they could find, for forty years past, 
The frechold of the plaintiffs’ property was 
vested in the Crown, and the freehold of the 
defendants’ property was vested in the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. Before the plaintiff< 
old buildings were pulled down, careful plans, 
elevations and sections were made, After the 
site had been cleared in 1900 a building agree- 
ment was entered into for a building lease of 
the new premises to be erected on the site of 
Nos. 7, 8, 9, and 10, Park-lane. The plaintiff 
company was incorporated in September, 1900, 
for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the 
agreement and for the purpose of erecting flats, 
The buildings were started directly after. The 
buildings progressed, and in May, 1901, the 
first-floor windows were reached, The lease 
was granted in April, 1902, by the Crown. The 
lease was for ninety-nine vears from July, 1901, 
at a ground rent of 1,475/., and a large sum of 
money had to be expended in building the flats 
The building was completed soon after the grant- 
ing of the lease. It consisted of six floors of 
flats, and two complete flats on each floor, 
anortherly and southerly flat, On the first, second, 
and third floors there were bay windows, and in 
each case these windows formed the windows to 
the reception-room of the flat adjoining and at 
the rear. The rents were according to the floor 
on which the flats were situate, and varied from 
6001. to 8201, per annum, At the present 
moment all the flats were let, and produced a 
rental of 7,650/, per annum, rising to 7,975/. per 
annum, The question of the deprivation of 
the light to the windows of these flats was, 
therefore, one of seriousness, In 1904 the 
defendants pulled down old Gloucester House 
and very soon afterwards prepared their plans 
for erecting their new buildings. These plans 
were submitted to the plaintiffs, and certain 
modifications were made, but defendants went 
on with their beildings, and the present action 
was commenced, The width of the roadway 
where the buildings were varied from 37} ft 
to a little more. The height of the defendants’ 
buildings was shown on the plan as 98 ft, 3 in.. 
although the top stories were set back. Plain- 
tiffs had set back their buildings 3 ft. from the 
original buildings, but in the new buildings the 
bays and entrance-hall projected the 3 ft. to the 
line of the old buildings. 

Mr, Warmington said that he did not accept 
his learned friend’s.statement as to the windows. 
His lordship said it appeared to him that the 
question to be decided was one as to the angles 
of light, and according to the angles of light there 
did appear to be some sort of interference. 
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there was no interference with the plaintiffs 
light, 

Mr, W. H. Gibson, an architect and surveyor, 
assistant to Mr. Chas. A. Doll, an architect and 
surveyor, of 5, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, 
was the first witness called. He said that in 
April, 1900, he was assistant to Mr. Arthur 
Green, the Crown Surveyor, since deceased, At 
that date he made a survey of Nos. 7, 8,9, and 10, 
Park-lane, and from that survey he made the 
plans, elevations, and sections of that property, 
which had been produced by the plaintiffs, and 
which had come from the office of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests. In_ his 
opinion, Nos, 7, 8, and 9 were old houses, having 
been erected some sixty or eighty years. No, 10 
did not appear to be quite so old. 

Mr. Peterson: No, we know now that altera- 
tions had been made to that house, 

The witness was cross-examined as to his 
surveying of the property. He said he made 
his plans, etc., soon after his survey, and put 
the date on the plans, etc,, but Mr, Green signed 
them. Mr. Green visited the property, but never 
surveyed them as far as witmes: knew. Witness 
visited the houses and went inside them. 

Mr. Thomas Henry Watson, architect, 
District Surveyor of St. George's, Hanover- 
square, examined, said that when he received 
the plans made by Mr. Gibson for Mr, Green he 
went to inspect the buildings, and he could 
speak of their general accuracy. In his opinion 
the buildings were old buildings, certainly more 
than sixty years old, 

Cross-examined : 

Apparently alterations had 
several of the windows, the 
brickwork around being modern, 

Mr. Stevens, a veterinary surgeon, who 
formerly resided at No. 9, Park-lane, gave 
evidence to the effect that from about 1884 to 
1900 the windows of the house were not shutterea 
except each night, 

Mr. Gentle, who recollected Nos, 7 and 8, Park- 
lane since 1888, said he never knew of any altera- 
tions to have been made to those premises since 
that date. The first-floor windows always 
remained the same. 

Mr. Shaw, a builder, said that alterations were 
made to No. 10, Park-lane in 1883, and continued 
in the following year, 

Mr. E. A. Gruning, Mr. J. Matthews, and. Mr. 
I’Anson also gave evidence in support of the 
plaintiffs’ case. 

Mr. E. H. Bousfield, senior partner in the firm 
of Messrs, Edwin Fox & Bousfield, gave evidence 
as to the effect the defendant’s building would 
have if completed on the rental value of the 
plaintiffs’ building. He said that in his opinion 
the defendant’s building when completed would 
have a material depreciative effect on the plaintiffs’ 
flats. The depreciation he had put into figures, 
and to the best of his knowledge and experience 
the depreciation would amount to 5 per cent, 
The gross rental of the flats exceeded £7,0001. a 
year, and after allowing for the rates and taxes his 
estimate was that the plaintiffs would sustain a 
capital rental loss of over 4,0001,, taken at 134 
years’ purchase. The plaintiffs would also sus- 
tain a heavy loss if they were to sell the flats, 

At the close of the plaintiffs’ case his lordship 
said he should like to hear what Mr, Upjohn had 
to say in the light of the evidence given, 

Mr. Upjohn said his contention was that the 
right to light was not lost by the pulling down of 
an old building and erecting upon the site a build- 
ing of a different character. 

His lordship : I am not certain that the decision 
of the House of Lords in the Colls’ case may not 
have altered that to some extent. Four witnesses 
have looked at the plaintiffs’ building as if it was 
the old building. 

_Mr. Upjohn proceeded to cite several judgments 
of the House of Lords in support of his submission, 

The case was proceeding when we went to press, 


been made to 
woodwork and 


APPEAL BY A BUILDER AND CONTRACTOR. 

THe case of Ward v. Green came before the 
Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of 
the Rolls and Lord Justices Moulton and Farwell, 
on the 17th inst,, on the application of the defen- 
dant for judgment or new trial on appeal from 
verdict and judgment at trial before Mr. 
Justice Phillimore and a special jury in the 
King’s Bench Division, 

Mr. Montague Shearman, K.C., and Mr. 
Rowlatt appeared for the appellant, and Mr. 
McCall and Mr. Willis for the respondent, 

Mr, Shearman, in opening the case, said it 
was an action brought under the Fatal Accidents 
Act. It was brought by the plaintiff on behalf 
of herself and her children, claiming damages 
from the defendant on the ground that her hus- 
band had met with his death owing to the negli- 
gence of the defendant or his servants. The 
case he said had had a most unfortunate history 
It had been tried three times, first before Mr. 
Justice Lawrence, when, after a long trial, the 
jury disagreed, then before Mr. Justice Wills 
when the jury again disagreed, and on the third 
oceasion before Mr. Justice Phillimore, when 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, assessing 
the total damages at 500/,, and distributing the 
damages in certain proportions among the widow 





and children, The only question on the present 
appeal was that of liability, there being no 
quarrel with the amount of the damages awarded 
by the jury. The case was a most unusual one, 
The London School Board. weré . extending 
and rebuilding a school in Boundary-lane, 
Camberwell. They gave the building part of 
the contract to the appellant, and they also 
directly gave a contract for the heating apparatus 
for the building to a firm called Pearsons, Ltd., 
in whose employment Ward was. Between Ward 
and the builder, the defendant, there was no 
contractural relation of any kind. At the time 
the accident happened the builders had been on 
the work for about eighteen months, Pearsons 
having been at work there about six months. 
The way the accident happened was_ this: 
Pearsons sent a number of heavy radiators 
which required fixing on the upper floors of the 
buildings, Two small radiators weighed half a 
ton, and a big one about the same. The. floor 
of the School Board building consisted of girders 
running from length to length of the building, 
and between the girders were joists, and each 
girder with its pair of joists made a rectangle 
described as a bay, The concrete was laid in the 
bay by a method of centring. The concrete was 
put in loose, and the centring kept it in position 
until it hardened sufficiently for the boards to 
be taken away. There was a provision in the 
specification that the centring was not to be 
struck uptil seven days after the floors were laid. 
The concrete was being laid in the bays, and the 
middle bay was left open because it was necessary 
that there should be some means of hoisting 
heavy weights to the top of the building. All 
the plant for hoisting was the property of the 
builder, The bay where the accident happened 
was the last to be laid, and the evidence showed 
that that took place about January 20, 1904, 
The centring was struck on January 27, the 
minimum time allowed. During that day the 
builders were employed in getting up some heavy 
hearthstones on to the second floor, and these 
stones were substantially about the same weight 
as the radiators, Defendant’s foreman was a 
man named Gilson, and he had employed two 
men named Coker and Dutton in getting up the 
landing stones. During the course of the after- 
noon, Ward, the deceased man, came to Gilson 
and asked him to lend him two of his men to 
get up the radiators, and Gilson declined, but he 
said that when his men knocked off work there 
was no objection to Pearsons employing at their 
awn expense his workmen to help them. The 
defendant’s men knocked off work at about 4.30 
p.m,, and then Dutton and Coker were engaged 
for 3s, for the job to assist Ward and another 
man in hoisting up the radiators, Dutton and a 
man named Knight remained below, and Ward 
and Coker went up above. Two radiators 
chained together were hoisted up above the level 
of the second floor, and then the men proceeded 
to unwind the chain, and when the chain had 
nearly got unwound one of the claws of the 
radiators struck the cement on which the men 
were standing. Then the whole thing gave 
way, Ward falling and being killed, and Coker 
falling and breaking his leg. The learned Counsel 
submitted that on these facts there was not the 
slightest. evidence to show that the defendant 
had been guilty of any negligence. and that 
judgment should be entered for the defendant, 

Mr. McCall submitted that there was clear 
evidence of negligence on the part of Gilson 
to go to the jury, and that there was no evidence 
of contributary negligence on the part of the 
deceased man 

In the result their lordships held that there was 
no evidence of negligence on the part of the 
defendant or Gilson, and that there was evidence 
that the accident was brought about by the 
contributary negligence of the deceased man, 
The appeal was accordingly allowed, and judg- 
ment entered for the defendant with costs, 





THE MAIDENHEAD BUILDING DISPUTE. 

THE case of Lanning v, Davy & Salter came 
before the Court of Appeal, consisting of Lords 
Justices Cozens-Hardy and Farwell, on the 16th 
inst., on the appeal of the plaintiff from an order 
of Mr, Justice Darling. The plaintiff also 
applied for security for costs of the defendants’ 
application for a new trial on appeal from 
verdict and judgment at the trial before Mr. 
Justice Darling and a common jury in the 
King’s Bench Division, (The case was reported 
in the Builder of June 30, 1906.) 

Mr. G. A. Scott appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. George Wallace for the defendants. 

Mr, Scott, in opening the case said the matter 
required some explanation, The action was 
brought by the plaintiff against a firm of archi- 
tects in Maidenhead for damages for alleged 
nezligence, and for the present purpose it was 
only necessary to state it was an action in which 
the learned judge left five specific questions to 
the jury, with a direction which he (counsel) 
did not complain of, The learned judge told 
the jury that if they answered the questions it 
would dispose of the whole case, There was one 
incident in the case which made it somewha 
different from other actions, During the cours 
of the trial a suggestion was made that the ju 





ee 


should have inspection of certain pieces 
work which were in dispute, and then bo: 
agreed that three members of the jury s!, 
down to Maidenhead and see the work, any 
they went and saw the whole of the wor). 7},,. 
suggestion in the case was that a house had heey 
built in such a way that the architects hod hee 
negligent. When the,three jurymen cai back 
they made a report to the other members of tho 
jury. Then the learned judge summed up tiie case 
and left the questions he had referred tio to ¢h, 
jury. Despite a very hostile summing - up 
towards the plaintiff the jury took the view of the 
facts that he (counsel) had invited them to take. 
and returned every answer in favour of th, 
plaintiff, and awarded him 750. damages, () 
to that point he (counsel) had nothing to eon. 
plain of, but what he did complain of was th. 
next step in the case. The learned judge, having 
failed to get the jury to adopt his view of th: 
facts, entered judgment and granted a stay of 
execution to enable the defendants to apply for 
a new trial. He (Mr. Scott) did not think ther, 
was any ground for asking for a new trial excep 
the vague ground that the verdict was against th, 
weight of the evidence. He should contend that 
there was ample evidence to support the verdict 

In these circumstances he protested strongly 
against the learned judge staying execution 
without giving the plaintiff some security fo; 
the damages pending the time when the applica- 
tion for a new trial was heard in that Court 

He submitted that the learned judge had not 
properly exercised his judicial discretion in the 
matter, On July 4 he again went before the learned 
judge, and asked him to make an order that 
defendants should pay the damages into Court, 
or otherwise secure the plaintiff's position 
pending the hearing of the appeal, but the learned 
judge again refused to do so, and declined t 

grant him leave to appeal to the Court of Appeal 

After hearing Mr. Wallace on behalf of th: 
defendants Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy, in giving 
judgment, said that although the learned judy 
had made an unusual order, he thought it was 
plainly one whieh it was within his power t 
make if he considered the verdict of the jury was 
— It was clearly competent for th: 
earned judge to grant the defendants an uncon. 
ditional stay, and, therefore, in his opinion, th: 
present application failed, He also was 
opinion that the plaintiff's application fale 
for the reason that it was out of time. 

Lord Justice Farwell concurred, and tly 
appeal and the application were dismissed, th 
costs to be the respondents’ (defendants’) in an) 
event, 
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BURIALS NEAR DWELLING-HOUSES 

Mr. Justice Joycr, in the Chancery Division 
on the 14th inst., had before him the case 0! 
Godden v, the Hythe Burial Board. 

In this case the plaintiff is the owner of lan’ 
at Hythe, and in April last defendants acquire! 
a piece of land adjoining that of plaintiff for « 
burial ground, and in spite of protests from th 
plaintiff buried a pauper within 100 yds. of 4 
dwelling-house, Mr. Justice Kekewich grante: 
the plaintiff an pipe see y | injunction, and 
the Court of Appeal affirmed his decision on th 
ground that the Burial Board could not legal! 
bury a person within 100 yds. of a dwellins- 
house. Counsel now stated that defendants fe! 
that they could not contest the matter further, 
and in these circumstances Mr. Justice Joye 
made the injunction perpetual, and ordered the 
defendants to pay the costs of the action 
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Patents of the Week. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED. * 


17,490 of 1905.—R, Hoster : Cowles. 
Tus invention consists in the construction © 
vanes, baffle plates, and crown from a siny'e pie’ 
of sheet metal, the whole forming the « 
revolving cowl-head proper without t! 
Seams or joints, the said head being - 
from a pivoted dise operating over and |» 
actuel cover of an oil cup. 


22,024 of 1995.—W. Moraan : Hangin’ 
Sashes. 

This relates to means for mounting an‘! 

ing window-sashes and the like, and « 

oppositely disposed flat springs carry'' 

at the esuicuiies, which mis fixed on th 

sash and press against the frame. 


24,919 of 1905.—Everep & Co., J. 
C. Horr. Barrel Bolts for Doors 
articles, ‘ e j 

This invention relates to barrel bolts, a: (yon"” 

in making a way or passage for the intr” poet 

the solid bolt.proper into the barrel) si") 
and opening out the short tubular end ©! thew 
barrel at the top or side, the said way ©" Pp" 
being closed after the introduction «! (h¢ 
or shoot, 


' © All these applications are in 
a to grant of Patents upon 


PATENTS,—Continued on page 117. 
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List of Conwpetitions, Contracts, etc. 


ae still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (%) are advertised in 


this Number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following i 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; 
made for tenders; and that deposits are return 


Competitions. 


Jury 24.—Salford.—Hosrita, Extension —Salford 
Royal Hospital Board of Management invite archi- 
tects practising in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
and Salford who are willing to send in competitive 
designs for the yngene extensions: of the hospital 
buildings to forward their names, with evidence of 
experience, to Mr. George Ruddlo, Secretary and 
Superintendent, Salford Royal Hospital. on or before 
July 24. Premiums amounting to 100/. will be 
awarded to the three best designs, 

Sepremper 29.-- BlHesmere.——Sewace Disposar 
Scneme.—The U.D.C. of Ellesmere invite competitive 
schemes for the br ip of the sewage of the town 
of Ellesmere. Detailed schemes, plans, and estimates 
of cost should be sent to Mr. R. EB. Lieyd, Clerk of 
the Couneil, Ellesmere, not later than September 29 
next. The author of the selected scheme must be 
prepared to attend, at his own expense. the Local 
Government Board inquiry, and to submit and ex- 
plain his scheme to the inspector thereat. Upon 
the sanction of the Board being received (but not 
otherwise), the author of the selected scheme wii] 
be paid, a premium of 201., and, if the Council 
ecg to carry out the scheme, will be employed 
ua engineer to supervise the execution of the work 
at the usual professional remuneration of 51. 
per cent. of the cost, in addition to the premium. 
The plans, ete., of the scheme executed (if any) 
shall become the property of the Council. 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


Jury 20.-- Sheffield. —Couece  Arterstions. 
Sheffield Education Committee invite tenders for 
the alterations of the old University College build- 
ings in Leopold-street, for the purposes of the 
Centrat Secoudary School. Send in names to the 
architects Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 15, St. James’- 
row, not later than July 20. Quantities will be 
ready July 25. Tenders, on forms and in covers 
provided, must be delivered at the Education Com- 
mittee’s Offices not later than 2 o'clock on 
August 3. 

JuLy 20.—South Shields.—Arterinc Premises.— 
Alterations fo premises, Nos. 78-84, Victoria-road, 
South Shickts, for a social club for the Marsden and 
St. Hilda miners. Names to Mr. Fred. Rennoldson, 
architect, 37, King-street, South Shields. not later 
than July 20. Bilis of quantities will be supplied 
to such applicants only. The tenders are to be 
delivered to the Secretary, Mr. J. R. Toll, 28, Max 
well-street. 

duty 20.—Wakefield.—Hovses.—The erection and 
completion of three houses in Marsland-terrace, 
Wakefield. Names and addresses to Mr. J. Day, 
urchitect and surveyor, Central-buildings, Marygate, 
Wakefield, not later than 13 o'clock noon, July 20. 
_dvty 2]1.-Allerton.—Srasie.—The erection of a 
five-stall stabie at Lower Westgate Farm, Allerton. 
he plans may be seen, and quantities obtained. on 
application at offices of Jackson & Fox, architects, 
7. Rawson-street, Halifax. 
duty 21—Parnborough.—Viia—For the erec- 
lion of a proposed villa, Pinehurst-road, Farn- 
borough. Plans and specification may be seen, and 
harther ipformation obtained, upon application to 
Messrs. PYiond & Lioyd, architects, Grosvenor-road, 
\ldershot. tenders are to be sent in to their 
vilices. Grosvenor-road, not later than 11 a.m. on 
July 21, endorsed * Tender for Villa, Farnborough.” 

‘t\ 21.31. —Hfunslet.—Exoie-novsk, ere.-Huns- 
‘t (uardians invite tenders fer the erection of an 
‘ine house and pumproom at their new Work- 
house, Rothwell Haigh, in accordance with the 
“ray ‘ies and specifications prepared by the archi- 
lr Mr. W. EL Richardson, Rothwell, near Leeds. 
\ppceations for hile of quantities and forms of 
(ror tous be made to the architect on or before 
ws el. and -bills of quantities will be supplied to 
Alp icants only. Drawings may be inspected 
at ' offtes of the architect, and tenders, on 
oad ~ provided. must be delivered at office of Mr. 
red. W. Mee, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
leeds, by 10 o'clock on July 31, : 
21.-Lbudlow.—Vicarace Hovse.—For erection 








‘ /\ irage house at Ashford Carbonell, Ludlow. 
iit ‘o Mr. A. G. Lieyd Oswell, architect, Dana- 
fv occs. Shrewsbury, not later than July 21. 


Quarts will be supplied on payment of 11, 18. 
" + WN os Reanieeearen. Were. Estimates 
a ‘or the mason, carpenter, plumber, slater, 
Bon ‘td painter work of house to be built in 
cats Street, Branderburgh. Plans and specifi- 
pilots may be seen with Mr, R. B. Pratt, architect, 
Ku a t County Bank-buildings, Elgin, who will 
, ‘ers not later than July 23. 
R D ( ; . — Cormacrs.—Castlerahan 
vite tenders to repair the several labourers 


roll 0 the undermentioned Electoral Divisions } 


Mt isttiot, via. :—Baliyjamesduff, Castlerahan, 
rele namght, Largan Kilbride, and Virginia, 
etc ” he specification prepared by Mr. Luke 
Brad, caw be seen at of Mr. Peter 
den’ ‘ork of Couneil, Oldeastle Workhouse. Ten- 
July o; | (eeeived by Clerk up to 11 o'clock on 


** Cemetery: Walling,” to be sent to Mr. F. Hughes 


vi. viii. x.; Publis Appointments, xviii. ; Aaction Sales, xxviii. 
nformation, are imposed in some cases, such as: the alvertisers do not 
that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
ed on receipt of a boni-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 





JULY 23.-Powey.—Tiking Down axp Buipine.— 
Taking down old and efecting new building in Fore- 
Street, Fowey. Drawings and specifications can be 
seen On application to Mr. R. Vincent, Manager, 
Fowey Wint Company, Fowey. Tenders to be 
delivered to the above or, or before July 23. 

tty 23.--Gunnislake.—Cuare, © Worxs.—For 
altering and renovating the Bible Christian chapel 
at Gunnislake. Plans, etce., may be seen at Mr. 

Mitchell's, New Bridge-hill, Gunnislake. Tenders to 

be sent to Rev. E. V. Stephens, Crewslee House, Cal- 

linzton, on or before July 23. 

JULY 23.—Newtown.—Scuoo. Work.—Renovating, 
repairing, ote., Newtown County Intermediate 
schools. Separate tenders are to be sent in for the 
carrying-out of the work as follows :—(1) For strue- 
tural work and repairs; (2) for painting, glazing, 
distempering. and whitening. Specifications may be 
ston on application to Mr. Martin Woosnam, Clerk 
to the Governors, Bank-chambers, Newtown. Ten- 
ders are to be sealed, and marked “ Tender No. 1” 
or * Tender No. 2.” and are to be received by the 
Clerk not later than 12 o'clock voon on July 23. 

Jew 23.-Nottingham..BuiLping ALTERATIONS.—- 
Buiidine alterations at Bagthorpe Workhouse. 
Particulars and. quantities on application to Mr. 
Arthur Marshall. A.R.1.B.A., architect, King-street, 
and on payment to him of a sum of 21. 2s. Tenders 
must be delivered to Mr. G. Muneaster Howard, 
Clers to the Board of Guardians, Poor Law Offices, 
Shakespeare-street, before 12 noon on July 23. 

Jury 23.—TPredegar.—V:i1as.—The erection of 
two semi<letached villas for Mr. T. J. Price, Glany- 
rafon. Tredegar, to whont sealed and endorsed ten- 
ders should be sent by July 23. Plans and specifi- 
cat‘on may be seen with Mr. W. S. Williams, arehi- 
tect, ete.. Tredegar. 

Joty 23.—Warley.—Arerations 1o Farm Buisp- 
INnGs.—Afterations to farm buildings at Warley. 
Plans may be seen, and quantities obtained, at 
offices of Mr. Lister Coates, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 
Central Chambers, Central-street, Halifax, from 
July 17 to Jaiy 23. 

Juty 24. — Accrington. — Tecnica, StHoo.. — 
Accrington Municipal Technical School extension. 
Application by letter to Mr. Henry Ross, architect, 
15 Cannon-street, Accrington, before July 24. 

Jury 24.— fax.—EXxTeNsion oF COLLEGE.— 
Halifax Education Committee invite tenders for 
mason's iroulguider’s, joiner’s,  siater’s and 
plasterer’s. and | ber’s work in connexion with a 
proposed extension of the Technical College, Hop- 
wood-lane, Halifax. Plans and specifications may 
be seen, and forms of tender obtained, on_applica- 
tion to Mr. James Lord, C.E., Borough Engineer. 
Town Hall, Halifax, on payment of a deposit of 11. 
Tenders, endorsed “ Extension to Technica! College.”’ 
must be sent to Mr. W. H. Ostler, Secretary to the 
Education Committee. on or_before noon, July 24. 
JvuLy 24. — Kingston-on-Thames. — ALTERATIONS 

to Horses —The Guardians of the Kingston Union 
invite tenders for making alterations to two houses, 
Rhymney and Briarfield, Wolverton-avenue. King- 
ston-on-Thames, in accordance with fans, ete., pre- 
pared by Mr. William H. Hope, C.E. architect and 
surveyor. Hampton Wick. The plans and gpecifica- 
t'on may be seen, and form of teauder obtained, on 
appl cation to Mr. Jas Edgeil, solicitor, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Union Offices (opposite Norbiton 
Station), Kingston-on-Thames between the hours of 
9 a.m. and © p.m, and until 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 
Tenders to be delivered not later than July 24, at 
12 noon. . 

Jury 24.-Lavey.-Hovse.—Tenders are invited on 
or before July 24‘from competent contractors for 
the erection of a dwe'ling-house at Lavey. Plans and 
specification to be seen with the architect, Mr. 
Thos. O Brien. ALS... Lavey. 

Jviy 24.—Mardy.—(Ci.ve.-Pulling down and _re- 
building the Conservative Working Men's Club, 
Mardy, Glam.. for the Trustees. Plans and specifi- 
cations may be scen at the club premises, Mardy. 
Tenders to be delivered to the Secretary. Mr. T. R. 
Leyshon, Secretary, 24, Nerth-terrace, Mardy, Glam., 
on or before 6 p.m., duly 24. 

Jury 25.—Ashford.—Wa.iixe.—Ashford U-.D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of a Kentish rag- 
stone boundary wall, about 1,200 ft. long, at i 
cemetery, Canterbury-road, in accordance wit 
plans and specification. which may be seen. Form 
of tender, and any other information, obtained on 
application to Mr. William Terrill, surveyor, North- 
street, Ashford, Kent. ‘Sealed tenders. endorsed 


Hallett, solicitor, Clerk.to the Cemetery Committee, 
not later than 5 p.m. on July 25 at his office, 
. Bank-street. 
Mi vLY 25.— Browdghton+in-Purness.— Corraces. — 
The Broughton-in-Farness Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., invite tenders for the erection of three cot- 
tages, the plans and specifications of which will be 
deposited, and may be inspected. at Mr. W. H. 
Whineray’s, Sandgap Farm. ers, sealed, and 
marked ‘' Tender,”’ to be in the hands of Mr. John 
J. Singleton, Secretary, not later than 5 p.m. on 


July 25. : 

1 in .—Bounpary Watts.—Erding- 
on UBC. eles cal Buildings Committee in- 
vite tenders for the erection of boundary walls ‘at 
their depét in Springlane. Drawings may be seen, 
and copies of specification, quantities, and form of 


Council House, The Park, Erdington, where tenders 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Walls,’ must be delivered not 
iater than 12 o’clock at neon on July 25. 

duty  25.-Kingstown.—Restoration.—For thc 
restoration of Nos. 105, 106, and 107, Lower George's 
street, Kingstown, for The Hibernian Bank, Lad 
The plaus and specification relating thereto can be 
seen at office of Messrs. William H. Byrne & Son 
architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin. 

Juty 25—Lancaster.—Recerrion Hovse.—Tenders 
are invited by the Central Committee of the Royal 
M.bert Asylum, Lancaster, for the erection of a 
reception house. Plans can be seen at the Asylum 
and blank copies of quantities obtained from the 
Secretary, on payment of 1, ls. Tenders to be seut 
in to the offices of the architects, Messrs. Woolfall « 
Eee.es, 60, Castle-street, Liverpool, not later than 
4p.m., duly 25, 

duiry 2 and 27.—Lesmahagow, ete.—Scuvoi 

Work.—Lesmahagow School Board invite tenders for 
alteration of front lobby and lavatory at Lesmaha 
xow senior school. Separate contracts for mason 
joiner, plumber, and plaster work. Plans may tx 
seen at school on and after July 19, and offers to be 

lodged with Mr. James N. Gilmore, Clerk, School 

Board Office, Lesmahagow, not later than July 23 
marked * Offer for Senior School."’ Tenders also 
invited for new bathroom at Blackwood school-house 
Separate contracts for mason, joiner, plumber, and 
— works. Plan may be seen at the school- 

wuse on and after July 21, and offers to be lodged 
with the Clerk not later than Juy 27, marked 

“ Offer for Black wood.” 

Juty 25.— Morwich. — Bouzr-novuse, etc. — The 
Guardians of the Poor of the Norwich I[ncorpora- 
tion invite tenders for the erection of new boiler- 
house, seating for boilers, and economiser, at the 
Norwich Workhouse. Plans and conditions of con- 
tract may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained 
on payment of li. Is., at the offices of Messrs 
Morgan & Buckingham. architects and surveyors. 3 
Redwell-street, Norwich. Sealed tenders, endorsed 
* Tender for Boiler-house,”’ to be delivered to Mr 
Henry Stone, Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians 
Offices, St. Andrew’s-street, Norwich, not later than 
3 @cwock on July 25. 

july 26.—Miinehead.—Hovses.—Three houses 
and garage, in the Parks, Minehead, for Mr. J. K 
Hoard, Taunton. Seaied tenders to be left at office 
of Mr. W. J. Tamlyn, M.R.San.I., architect, Mine- 
head, not later than July 26. ; 

Juiy 26.— Youghal. — Hovses.—The Youghal 
U.D.C. inyite tenders for the erection of nine houses 
for the accommodation of the working classes, on 
Cork Hill, including the drainage, water supply, 
fencing, and roadway, according to plan and speci 
fication, which can be seen at the Town Hall between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 ang Each tender must 
be accompanied by a schedule giving the quanti 
ties and prices, upon which said tender is founded. 
Each tender is to be on the prescribed form. and 
is to contain the genuine signatures of two solvert 
persons willing to enter into a joint and several 
bond for the due execution of said works within the 
time spec‘fied. Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for the 
Housing of the Working Classes,”’ addressed to the 
Chairman, Town Hal!, to be sent through the 

-office not later than the evening of July 26 
Mr. James J. O'Shea, Clerk of the Council, U.D-C 
Office, Town_Hall, Youghal. . 

Jury 27.—Orton.—Ante-room.—For the erection of 
ante-reom to Inchberry Public Hall. Orton. Plans 
and specifications may be seen with Mr. A. B 
Hanter, Chairman of Inchhberry Hall Committee 
Orton Station, with whom offers, endorsed “ Ante- 
room.’ may be lodged, on or before July 27 

Juty 28.—Ceidio.—Hovses.—Two houses for 
Peni Congregational Church. Ceidio. Plans, etc 
to be seen at Meillionen, Ceidio. Tenders to be 
sent in on or before July 28. Mr. Henry Williams 
Meillionen, Ceidio, Pwitheti. 

Jvuty 28.—Mynyddislwyn.—Restorinc Caurcn.— 
For restoring and repairing the Parish Church of 
Mynyddisiwyn, near Abercarn, for the Rev. J. Jones 
Lewis. The plans and specification can be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at office of Mr. E. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.1.B.A., architect. 21, Dumfries-place, 
Cardiff, on receipt of 21. 2s. The tenders are to be 
delivered at office of architect on or before noon 
on July 28. 

Juty 28—Naas.—Cuvrecn Workx.—Certain altera 
tions and additions to the chancel. ete.. of St. David's 
Cathol'c Church, Naas, Co. Kii'dare, for the Very 
Rev. Thomas Morrin, P.P. Plans, ete.. seen at 
office of architects. Bills of quantities have been 
prepared by Mr. D. W. Morris, surveyor, 68, Har- 
court-street,: Dublin. and can be obtained from him. 
Tendera to be delivered at the architects’ office not 
later than 12 o'clock noon on July 28. Messrs 
Ashlin & Coleman, architects, 7, Dawson-sireet, 
Say: Penygraig.—V Building a 

tly = 28.— g@.—Vicarace.— Building 

vicarage at Penygraig for the Rev. T. E. Griffiths. 
The plans and spevification can be seen, and quan- 
tities obtained. at office of Mr. E. M. Bruce 
Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., architect, Cardiff, on receipt 
of 2. 2s. The tenders are to be detivered at 
office of architect on or before noon on July 2. 

Jury 28.—Pon' r.Scnoo. Haii.—Bhe 
érect‘on of a school ha'l, at Pontyeymmer, for the 
English Calvinistic Methodist Church. Plans and 





ined, u application at office of Mr. 
Neh: Homphries, Engineer and Surveyor, The 





Specifications may be seen with Mr. Owen Jones. 
saddler, Pontycymmer, or at office of Mr. Arthur 
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Lioyd Thomas, A.M.I.M.E., architect and engineer, 
Church-street Chambers, Pontypridd. Sealed and 
endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. Owen Jones on 
or before July 28. 

Juty 30.—Pontardulais.—Snors, eve.—Three new 
shops, altering present shop, and erecting new offices 
at Pentardulais. Plans and specifications at the 
offices of Messrs. Wikiams & Henton. architects and 
surveyors, Bank Chambers, Heathfield-street, Swan- 
sea. Endorsed tenders to be sent to Mr. W. 
Me Williams, Bank House, Pontardulais, not later 
than July 30. 

Jvity 31.—Wolverhampton..—Hosrima, Biock.— 
Wolverhampton Health Committee invite tenders for 
the erection of additions to the administrative block 
at the Fever Hospital in Green-ldne. Plans may 
be seen, and specifications, bill of quantities. and 
form of tender obtained, on application at the 
Rorough Engineer's Office, upon payment of a 
deposit of 1. 1s. Tenders, addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Health Committee, to be delivered at 
the Town Clerk's Office by 10 a.m. on July 31 

\veusr 1—-Hopkinstown.—(Cuarer.-—The — erec- 
tion of a large chapel and schoolroom for the 
Brelish Baptist Church at. Hopkinstown, Ponty- 
pridd. Plans and specifications may be seen at 
office of Mr. Arthur Lloyd Thomas, A.M.I.M.E., 
architect and engineer, Church-street Chambers 
Pontypridd. Sealed and endorsed tenders to be sent 
to the Rev, Samuel Davies, Oakfield, Pwilewaun 
Ponatypricet, on or before August | 

Avavst 1. -Nottingham.Missioy Hait.—New 

Baptist. mission hall. Robin Hood's Chase, Notting 
ham Plans-and specification may be seen with Mr 
Phitlimore, 114, Alfreton-street. Nottingham. and 
at the offices of the architect, Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 
architect, 3, Dumfries-place, Cardiff. from wham 
hills of quantities may be obtained. Tenders are to 
he sent to the Hon. Pastor, Mr. W. A. Coombs. 
Rosehoime, Clumber-avenue, Mapperley Plains, 
Nottingham, on or before August 1 

Aveusr 1.--Slapton.— Hovse-—Erection of a vicar 
age house at Slapton. Plans and specifications can 
he seen on application to Mrs Bowles, Carr-lane, 

Mapton, between the hours ef 10 and 4 o'clock. or 
at the office of Mr. W. F. Tollit, architect, 10, High 
street, Totnes, from whom any further particulars 
can be obtained. Tenders are to be sent to Messrs 
Okdrieve & Hingston, Bridgetown, Totnes, on or 
before August 1 

AvGust 2.—Alnwick.— Resipence.—Tenders are in 

vited in one sum for the trades separately for the 

works required in the erection of new residence at 

Alnwick for Mr. Wm. Perey. The plans and specifi- 
cations may be seen at office of Mr. George 
Reavell, jun., A-R.I.B.A.. Alnwick, and the tenders. 
duly endorsed, must reach architect not later than 

noon, August 2. 

_Auevst 4.—Roseudian.—( irre Hovse.—The eree 

tion of a cattle house at Reseudian, in the Parish 

of St. Hilary, in the ocenpation of Mr Benjamin 

Hecking and ‘the executors of Mr. William Hock- 

ing. Plans and conditions and specifications at the 

omar ee Roseudiaw. Tenders should be sent on 
or before August 4 to Mr. George Gow. Tree ‘ 

Ofhce.: Fraro I corse Gay Trevotdiman 

Avcust 6- Dumfries. —Pivinion.—The various 
tender ele. can be had upen application at the 

Crichton Royal Institution, Damfries. Plans and 

specifications, etc... can be seen at the office of the 

architects, Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, 13 

Youne-street Edinburgh, till July 23. thereafter at 

the Crichton Roval Institution Dumfries, on July 24 

and subsequent dates. The Clerk of Works will be 

in attendance at the Institution on July 25. 26. and 

27 fo give explanations or information necessary. 

Copies of the specifications and schedules may be 

obtained cn application to Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 

& M ilson, up to July 19. and tenders must be lodged 

with them on or before August 6 sf 

Gus 15 Fa 

aan Fe. = naetoek: Hall.—Scuoo.t.—The Lan 

ash Alucation Cominittee invite tenders for the 

oe of a new publie elementary school at 
mgt Sage paar | Saag me plans oe i be _~. 
ple sagp Fond antities ob ained at the office of the 

Vv Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, Ribbles 

dale-place Preston, by payment of a deposit of 2? 

Nonaders must be delivered before 12 e’clock noon 

en August 15. sealed and endorsed, to Mr. W. S. 
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; No Date.—Belfast.—Hovsr.—For the erection and 
completion of shop and dwelling-honses, Falls-read 
Belfast, for Mr John Mutholland. Plans specifi- 
—— and particnlars may be obtained at the 
0 ‘e j 
es ean J. Moore, architect, 35, Royal- 
No Dare.—Bognor. Senoot 
Falucation Committee of the West Sussex €.C. invite 
ponaere for the enlargement of the Council sckool 
~ nanOr Particulars, ete. may he obtained from 
Mr . Tewis Barrett. Arcade Chambers, Bognor 
Penders should he sealed and addressed to “ The 
“ceretary.” West Sussex and Chichester Joint Edu- 
cation Committee, Education Offices, Iforsham 
No Date. Brackley.—Hover Northamptonshire 
C. Standing Joint Committee nvite tenders for 
taking down and rebuilding the con. rvle's he vse 
at Brackley Police-station. Plans can he ‘seen and 
ouantities obtained, upon applicrvion to Mr c S 
Morris County Surveyor, Canty Ifa.3, Neth urepton 
No Dare.—Carlisle.—Drir: Hatt.—For the whole 
or any of the several trades requimexd ia the erection 
of a new drill hall for Tst Cumbesiand Poval Ga 
rison Artillery Volunteers "liver 


Nanes to Messrs. Glive 
& Dodgshun FF.R.T.B.A., arciiteein  Cotaae 


Quantities will be si i o sve icants 
Sole tenders oth yar a ses 
No Date.—Crumpsall.—Hovsrs Fo 
Dare — -—Hovsrs.—For any > 
trades required in the erection of eight vbedee 
rampant _ Quantities from the architect, Mr. Jesse 
~e F pi otk 4, Chapel-walks, Manchester. 
0 \TE.- yrod, Stalybridge.—Cive— 
Gonstraction of Liberal’ club at Novices, Stalybridus” 
‘ans and specifications may be seen at the Club 





o Dite.-Ballymena, Ireland.- (‘uimMsNey.—For 


brick chimney at Ahoghill 
Plans and specifications can 
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premises by arrangement. Mr: J.W. Toothill; Hon. 
Secrotary. oe ‘ 

No Dirt.—High ‘Wycombe:—Scuoot Reruks— 
Repairs, ete., at ‘entral Schools for ihe Bish 
Wycombe Borough Education Committee. For par- 
ticulars apply Mr. Thos. Thurlow, architect. 

No Dare.—HMull.--Taxk Suep.—-Melville Lenham, 
architect, efe., 21, Bond-street, Savile-street, Hull, 
invites tenders for the erection of os: nom tank 
shed, ete.. Oxford-street, Hlutl, for Messrs. J.B. 
Walker & Co., Ltd. Plans may be seen, and quauti- 
ties obtained, on application. : 

* No Dare. s.—Proposep Mining AND METAL- 
LuRGICAL Laporarortes or The University of Leeps.- 

Builders desirous of being selected to tender for the 
above should apply. in-writing. (stating whether all. 
or separate trades) to Mr. Paul Waterhouse, archi 
tect, Stapte Inn Buildings, Holborn Bars, W.C, 

No Dare.-Kirkburton.—-Hovses.—The several 
trades required in the ercetion of nine houses at 
Kirkburton. Names atab addresses to Mr. Henry 
Wood. Park View, Kirkburtou, when quantities wil 
be forwarded, a 

No Datk.—Melton Mowbray.—-Premises.—The 

Melton Mowbray Co-operative Society, Ltd., invite 
tenders for the erection of central premises to com- 
prise four shops, ussembly-rooms, warehouse, ete. 
ou their land in King’s-road. Builders desirous of 
tendering may see the plans upen- appiication. in 
writing to the Secretary, at the: Society's Office, 
King’s-road,- when further particulars “may be 
obtained as to time for delivery of tenders, ¢te. 
* No Dare--Mile End.-—Bouxpary * Wate.—Ten- 
ders are invited for the erection of a boundary wall 
at the workhouse in) Bancroft-road, KE! Forms of 
tender, ete. can be had upen application at the 
office of Mr. J. M. Knight, 35, Baneroft-road, Mile 
End, E 

No Dare. —- Milnsbridge. — Miu Masons and 
bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers and 
glaziers, patent giaziers, iron and steel founders, | 
slaters, concreters, and ‘painters’ werk required in 
the erection of mill premises, containing about 
600 sq. vals. floor area, towéther with’ etgine-house, 
staircase, tower, ete., at Milnsbridge. Applications 
to Messrs. Luun & Kaye, architects and surveyons 
Milusbridge and Huddersfield, when quantities will 
be forwarded in due course, 

No Date. —S8tokeclimsland. -—— Rerairs, ete. 
Repairs to dwelling-house and outbuildings on Tre 
hill Farm, Stokeclimsiand, inciuding new roof, re 
building end wall, laying floors to shippens, ete. 
For full particulars appty to Mr. Sandercock, 
Trehill. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Jcuty 23.—Hemsworth.—Heatixg APPARATUS.— 
The Hemsworth District Sub-Committee of West 
Riding C.C. invite tenders in connexion with the 
repairs to be done at the heating apparatus at the 
Hemsworth Provided school. Specifications may be 
obtained on application to the Education Offices, 
Northgate, Wakefield. Sealed tenders, endorsed 
‘Heating Apparatus: Hemsworth,” to be sent to 
Mr. James Whaley. Divisional Crerk, Northgate, 
Wakefield, not later than 10.30 a.m. on July 29. 

Jory 23.—London.--Ixcors—-The Bengal and 
North-Western Railway Company Directors invite 
tenders for the sipply and delivery of copper ingots 
and tin ingots, as per specification, to be seon at the 
Company's offices. Tenders, addressed to Mr. 
Alexander Izat, Managing Director, 237, Gresham- 
house, Old Broad-street, London, E.C., and marked 
‘Tenders for Copper Ingots,” or as the case may 
be, are to be lodged not later than noon on July 23. 
For cach specification a fee of 10s. will be charged, 
which cannot, under any circumstances, be returned. 

Jury 24.-Biggin.—Conveniences.—West Riding 

C.C. Education Departnent (Church Fenton District 
Sub-Committee) invite tenders for the removal /and 
reerection of conveniehces on the premises of 
the Biggin Provided Scheel. Sealed tenders, toa, be 
delivered to Mr. Benj. Sheard, Divisional Clerk, 
Education Offices, Selby, from whom specifications 
andl quantities may be obtained, not later than 
July 24. 
* JuLyY 24—Ealing.—Resvitpinc Brince.—Tenders 
are invited for rebuilding Perivale Bridge, Green- 
ford-road. Drawings and specifications may be 
seen, and forms of tender, biis of quantities, and 
other particulars may be obtained, from the 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W., during 
office hours, on deposit of 21. 2s. Tenders, endorsed 
“Tender for Rebuilding Perivale Bridge,” to be 
delivered to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ealing, 
not later than 9.30 a.m., July 24. 

Juty 24.--Peatherstone.—Wipenixa Brivce.— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Directors invite 
tenders for works, etc., required in widening the 
bridge carrying Common Side-lane.over the raliway, 
at Featherstone. Plans can be seen, and form of 
tender and specification obtained, on application at 
the Engineer's Office; Hunts-bank, Manthester. Ten- 
ders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Widening Bridge at 
Featherstone,’ to be in the hands of Mr. R. C 
Irwin, Secretary, Hauts-bank, Manchester, not later 
than 10 o'clock on July 24. 

Juty 24.—London.—-Stee, Brivers.-fhe South 
Indian Kailway Company, Lid., invite tenders for 
the supply of steel bridges, 12 ft. to 70 ft. spans, 
about 1,340 tons. Specifications and forms of ten- 
der may be obtained at the Company's offices. 
Tenders, addressed to the Chairman and Directors 
of the South Indian Railway Company,.Ltd., and 
marked “‘ Tender for Bridges,” must; be left with 
Mr. Henry W. Notman, Managing Director, Com- 
pany’s Offices, 55, Gracecharch-street, London, E.C., 
not later than 12 noon of July 24. A charge, which 
will not be returned, wil be made of Ul. for each 
copy of the specification. Copies of the drawings 
may be obtained at the office of Sir George B. Bruce, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster, on payment of 5s. 
per sheet. 

JULY 24.-Manchester.—Covering Over Rrver.— 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Directors invite 
lenders for covering over of the River Irk, near 
Victoria Station, Manchester Plans can be seen, 
and form of tender and specification obtained, on 
application at the Engineer's Office, Hunt's Bank, 
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ing Over River Itk, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
.to be in the hands of Mr. R. C.< Irwin, Secretary, 
_Hunt’S Bank, Manchester, not later than 10 o'clock 
“am., July! 24. 

JuLy 24.—Qrrell Park.—A Hare.—Lancashir 
and Yorkshire maneey Directors invite tenders fo, 
the éonstruction of a halte at Orrell Park, betwee: 
Walton Junction and Aintree. Plans can be seer 
and form of tender and specification obtained, v1 
application at, the Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Banh 
Manchester, ere endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Hate 
at Orrell Park,” to be in the hands of Mr. R. ¢ 
Irwin, Secretary, Hunt's Bank, Manchester, not 
later than 10 o'clock a.m., July 24. - fi 

Jury 25.~-Dublin.—Rerar or Pier.—Dublin C+ 
invite tenders for the ag to dw the south pier 
of the harbonr, Lambay Island,’ in accordance wit)i 
the County Surveyor's specification, which may |x 
seen in oltice. of Mr. R. T. Blackburne, Secretar) 
County Dublin €.C., 11, Rutland square, Duléin. 
between 11 am. and 3 p.m om any day (excep! 
Satdrday), when it may be seen up to 1 p.m. Tei 
ders, endorsed ‘“‘ Lambay Harbour,” are to be lodged 
with Secretary not later than 4 p.in. on July 25. 

Juv 25. ton ford.—Water Matns.—Sevenouk- 
R.D.C: invite tenders for providing and laying water 
mains at Longford, near Sevenoaks, as follows :—() 
281 ft. of 2-in. cast-iron water main; (2) 1,308 ft. ot 
l-in. galvanised iron water pipes. Plans and’ spec: 
fication may be seen at the office of Mr. A, Fowler 
Surveyor to. the Council, Longford, Sevenoaks 
Separate tenders, sealed and endorsed outside, must 
ha sent tea Mr. George F. Carnell, Clerk of the 
Council, Sevenoaks, on or before duly 25. 

Jiu 25. -Manchester.—Pire.— Manchester Elec 
tricity Committee invite tenders for the supply 
delivery, and -ereetion at their Dickinson street 
Generating Station of one atmospheric exhaust pipe 
Specifications, drawings, and forms of tender may be 
obtiined from Mr. F. BE. Hughes, Secretary, Ele 
tricity Department, Town Hat!l, Manchester. Ten- 
ders, duly endorsed and addressed to the Chairman 
of the Electricity Committee, must be delivered to 
the Town Hab not later than noon on July 25. 

uty 25.—Middlesbrough.—-Conventences.—M id! 
dlesbrongh Sanitary Committee invite tenders for 
the erection and completion of a semi-undergronnd 
convenience in Newport-road, at Boundary-road 
Drawings and specification can be seen, and _ bills 
of quantities obtained, at the office of Mr. Frank 
Baker, C.B., F.G.S., Borough Engineer, Municipal 
buildings, Middlesbrough, on payment of 10s. 4a. 
Sealed tenders, upon the form supplied, must be sent 
in not later than 10 a.m. on July 25, endorsed 
“Tender for Convenience, Newport-road,” and 
addressed to Mr. Alfred Sockett, Town Clerk. 

Juty 25.—Morwich.—Boners.—The Guardians of 
the Poor of the Norwich Incorporation” invite ten- 
ders for.two new Lancashire boilers and _ fittings, 
and a Groen’s economiser (160 tubes), to. be delivered, 
on seatings provided, at Norwich Workhouse. Plans 
can be seen, and copies of specification obtained, on 
payment of ll. 1s., at the offices of Messrs. Morgat 
& Buckingham, architects and surveyors, 3, Redwoll 
street, Norwich. Tenders to include credit for pur 
chase and removal of two existing boilers. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Boers, ete. to he 
delivered to Mr. Henry Stone, Clerk to. the Guar 
cians, Guardians’ Office, St. Andrew-street, Norwich 
vot later than 3 o'clock on July 25, 

duty 25.Sutton.—Evectric Lianr.—-The Metro: 
politan Asylums Poard invite tenders for, installa- 
tion of electric lighting at the Downs school, Ban- 
stead-road; Sutton, Surrey, in accordance with draw 
ings and specification prepared by. Mr. W. 1 
Hatch,.M.Inst,C.E., M.f.Mech.E., pe yen eer 
Drawings, specification, conditions of contract, and 
form of tender, may be inspected at the-office of the 
Board, Embankment, E.C., and can then be obtained 
upon payment of a deposit of 21. Tenders, addresse 
as noted -on the form, must be delivered. at the 
—_ of the Board not later than 10 am. on 

uiy 25. : 

Juty 26—Bradford-on-Avon.—Sewace Distriv'- 
Tors.—Bradford-on-Avon U.D.C. invite tenders for 
the supply and fixing of sixteen 38-ft: diameter rv 
volving sewage distributors at their Sewage Disposa! 
Works, Bradford-on-Avon; also. for the supply 0! 
valves and fittings. A copy of the conditions and 
specification and forms tender can be obtained 
of the Council's Surveyor, Mr, A. 8S. Wootton, Town 
Hall Chambers, Bradford-on-Avon, upon payment o! 
a deposit of il. 1s. Sealed tenders, upon prescribed 
forms, marked outside ‘ Tender for Sewage Distr: 
butors,”’ or “ Tender for Vaives,”’ etc., as the cast 
may be, must be delivered or sent to Mr. E. Pinch 
ney, J.P., South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon, hot 
later than mid-day, July 26. : 

Jury =26—Dublin.—Sree, Ras, erc.—Grea! 
Southern and Western Railway (Ireland) Directors 
invite tenders for the supply of :—5,500 tons stcel 
rails, 400 tons steel soleplates, 150 tons ste) fish 
plates, in accordance with the specifications, which 
can be obtained on application te the Compan) < 
Engineer, Inchicore, Dublin. The specifications fo 
the rails (2), fishplates (2), and soleplates are upon 
separate forms, and a charge of 5s. (not returnable 
will be made for each specification. Tenders, which 
must be made on, the form attached to the spec!!! 
cation, must be delivered, at Kingsbridge Terminu« 
Dublin, addressed to Mr. Francis B, Ormsby, Secre 
tary, and endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Ralls, etc.,"’ before 
16 a.m. on July 26. 

Juv 26.—¥ork.—Desrrvctor Bow.pines.—York 
Corporation invite., tenders. for extending | t! 
destructor buildings, Foss Islands Depdt. ifica- 
tion and bill of quantities may be obtained @! 
office of Mr. A. Creer, Architéct, Guildhall, York. 
on deposit of 1. 1s.. ‘Tenders, endorsed “ Destruct 
my anes," to be delivered not later than noon on 

aly 26. 

Juty 28. — Bandon. — Waterworks. — Bandon 
(Ireland) R.D.C. invite tenders for the laying ©! 
additional water mains in the town of Bandon. 
Plan-and specification may be seen and — 
at the Council Room at the Workhouse nders 


‘ containing the names of two solvent sureties willins 


© become bound with the contractor in a bond for 
double the amount of the contract, for the di 
rformance of the work, to be lodged with Mr. \ 
faynes, Clerk of District Councit, Council Room 
Workhonse, before 12 o'clock noon on July 28, 
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viy 30--Ballinasloe.—Roor Frames.— Supplying 
aa erecting five iron and ste¢l roof frames for a 
span of 30 ft. im the clewr, according to plans and 
<pecification, prepared by Mr. W. H. Kempster, 
CE, which plans may be seen at the District 
tsvlum Office, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
4 pm., from July 16 to July 28. Tenders, marked 
“Tender for Roof Frames,” to be sent to the Resi- 
dent og Superintendent on or before 12 o'clock 
noon on da * 

Ivty 30.—Beckenham..-—- Dust Destrucror. — 
Beckenham U.D.C. invite tenders for the extension of 
their dust destructor, and also for repairs and altera- 
tions to the ag vag 3 cells. Particulars and forms 
ef tonder may be obtained on application to Mr. 
John A. Angell, Surveyor, on the production of a 
receipt from the collector for u deposit of 2/1. Ten- 
ders, duly sealed, and endor “Tenders for Dust 
Destructors,”” to reach Mr. F, Stevens, Clerk to the 
Council, not later than 4 p.m.; July 30. 

Jury 30.—Durban, Matal.—Sreer Trasway Pores, 
The Corporation of Durban, Natal, invite tenders 
for the supply. and delivery, “free on board,”’ of 
166 welded steel tabe tramway poles, 38 ft. long, in 
one length, . with cast-iron finials, all of British 
manufacture, Particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Messrs. Webster, Steel. and Co., agents to 
the Durban Corporation, 5, East India-avenue, 
leadenhall-street,, London, E.C., to whom tenders 
(xealed and endorsed) must be delivered on or before 
July 3. 

Juty 30.—Reading.—Inonworx.—The Corporation 
of Reading invite tenders for the manufacture, 
supply, and ereetion on site complete of ironwork 
and fittings in connexion with a cattle auction with 
sale ring—two ranges of sheep for and two ranges 
of pig pens at the Corporation Cattle Market, Great 
Knollys-street, React Drawings and specifica- 
tion may be i . and form of tender, etc.. 
obtained at the O * Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Reading. Sealed tenders, in 
the printed addressed envelopes provided for the 
purpose, must be delivered to Mr: John Bowen, 
(Assoc. M.Inst.C.E:, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
Town Hall, not tater than 12 o'clock noon on July 30 

Jv 3%.—Bhymney.—Water Mains, ete. 
Rhymney U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply .of 
cast-iron water mains, valves, hydrants, etc. Speci- 
fication, bill of quantities, and form of tender 
obtained of Mr. W. Lioyd Marks, Sarveyor, 61, High- 
street, Rhymney, on MW ov digg id of lJ. 1s. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed “‘ Water Mains,” to be sent to 
Mr. LL. Reynolds, Clerk to the Council, Milbourne- 
chambers, Merthyr Tydfil, not later than 12 noon 
on July’ 30. 

JuLy 31.—Bangor.—P.iant.—The U.D.C. of Bangor, 
Co. Down, invite tenders for the supply and erect- 
ing complete of a sulphate of ammonia plant. Full 

rticulars can be had at the gasworks from the 
anager, Mr. B. Mitchell. Sealed tenders, endorsed 
“ Sulphate Plant,” must be delivered at office of Mr. 
James Milliken, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bangor, Co. 
Down, not later tham 12 o'clock noon on July 31. 

Jury 31.—Zondon.—Fiiter Beps.—Metropolitan 
Water Board invite tenders for the construction of 
filter beds at Barn Elms, in the Western District. 
Forms of tender and contract, with specification, 
may be obtained on application to the District 
Engineer, Commercial-road, Pimlico, on production of 
an official receipt for the sum of 5!., which sum must 
be deposited with the Comptroller, at the Board’s 
Central Offices, Savey-court, Strand, W.C. Tenders, 
enclosed in sealed envelopes, addressed to the Clerk 
of the Board, Metropolitan Water Board, Savoy- 
court, Strand, W.C.. and endorsed “Tender for 
Filter Beds, Western District,”’. must be delivered 
a : he game of the Board not later than 10 a.m. on 
#uly OL, 

JULY 1 Ganneiied—-Piant—-Manats. Preece & 
Cardew are authorised by the Municipal Council of 
Shanghai to receive tenders for the supply and 
delivery, ¢.i.f. Shanghai, of the following plant :— 
(a) Two 00-kilowatt steam turbo-dynamos, or, as 
an alternative, two 600-kilowatt steam dynamos, 
together with condensing plant, certain pipes and 
valves, motor generator, switchboard, etc.; (b) two 
Water-tube boilers, with feed-water heaters, super- 
heater, and chain grate stokers, feed pamp, pipes. 
Valves, ete. Specifications, -general. conditions, and 
forms of tender can be obtained from Messrs. Preece 
& Cardew, 8, Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W., 
© payment of a deposit of 22. for each section. 
Extra copies of the specification and general con- 
ditions for each section can be obtained on payment 
of Ss. each (non-returnable). Sealed tenders, 
endorsed “Shanghai Electricity Supply,”’ are to be 
addressed to. Messrs. Preece & Cardew. 8, bn 
\nne's-gate, Westminster,.8.W:, and delivered be- 
fore 12 o'clock noon on July 31. 

\icust 2-Aberdeen.—Brince Winexixe.—Aber- 
deen Town Council invite tenders for the widening 
of Union Bridge by the addition on each side of a 
eel arch rib, and by extending the existing masonry 
abutments, and all other works in connexion there- 
With, Drawings may be seen, and specification, 
schedule of quantities, and form of tender obtained, 
‘rom Mr. W. Dyaeck. M.Inst.C.B., Borgh Surveyor. 
Aberdeen, on ait of the sum of 5. Sealed 
tenders addre to the Town -Conncil of Aberdeen, 
ind endorsed “ Tender for Aberdeen City Improve- 
(a's Union Bridge Widening,” to be lodged with 
een not. later than 11 o'clock’ a.m. on 
eq Atarst: 3—Goole,--Rexewat or Brincg Screr- 
STRUCTURE —North-Eastern Railway Dirpetors invite. 

lenders for the renewal of the superstructure of the 
tage carving the Hull and Doneas Railway over 
Play teashire and Yorkshire Railway, near Goole. 
lang nNiv be seen, and ification, detailed quan- 
toe and form of obtained, on personal 
ceblication at the office of Mr. W. J. Cudworth, the 
Matha en bnineer, at York. iled tenders, 
mnt \, ender forthe Renewal of Bridge, Goole, 
he hag Mi nt to the Secretary at York Not later than 


Averst 5 yn te 
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to be fuliy descriptive of capacity, ete., with 
arrangements for readily extending the ’ plant. 
Tenders and plans, addressed “ City Commissioners, 
en, B he bee a not Jater. than 
August 5. Mr. Geo. .J.: Kinnaird “retary- 
Treasurer, Edmonton. pong se: 
e Avaust 7.-Cradley.—Coravcrteo Inox Goons 
“Hep, krc.--Tenders are required by the Great 
Western Rajlway Company for a corrugated iron 
goods shed, offices, ete. at Cradley. Plans and 
specifications may be seen, and forms of tender and 
bills of quantities obtained, at the office of the 
engineer at Wolverhampton Station, between 10 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. Tenders, marked outside “ Tenders for 
Goods Shed, ete., Cradley,” to be in by August. 7. 
Avousr 9. — Painswick. — Reservoir. — Stroud 
Water Company Directors invite tenders for supply- 
ing materials and constructing a reservoir at Pains 
wick. Also for the providing and laying of about 
9.163 yds, of 6-in., 4-in., C.L. mains, and 14-in., 1-in., 
and 4-in. galvanised piping, together with the neces 
sary bends, T's, valves, etc., from Cashes Green to 
Painswick, Gloucestershire, in accordance with plans 
and specifications, which may. be inspected at the 
company’s office, 13, Kendrick-street, Stroud, on 
Mondays and Fridays. Tenders, to be endorsed 
“Extension to Painswick,” are to be sent to the 
Secretary of the Company, 181, Queen Victoria-street, 
Tomlon, on or before August 9, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JULY 23.—Leeds.—Gas Ouw.—Leeds Corporation 
Gas Committee invite tenders for the supply of 
2,000 tons of gas oi] for the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas, for a period of one year, com- 
mencing on September 1 next. Specification and 
conditions of tender may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. R. H. Townsley, General Manager, 
Gas Offices, East Parade, Leeds. Tenders and 
samples, addressed to the Town Clerk, and en- 
dorsed “Gas Oil,” must be delivered at the Town 
Hall, Leeds, on or before July 23. 

Aviy 23..- Pontypridd.— Waccons.— Pontypridd 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply. complete, of 
five four-wheeled tip waggons suitable for scaveng- 
ing purposes. Specification can be seon on applhica- 
tion at the office of the Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. 
P, A. Willoughby, A.M.Inst.C.E. Tenders, 
sealed, and endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Waggons,”’ must 
be received by Mr. J. Colenso Jones, Clerk to the 
Council, Manicipal-buildings, Pontypridd. not later 
than July 23. 

Jury 23.--Waltham Cross.—Srmm Roier.— 
Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
general overhauling and repairing of their steam 
roller. The roller may be viewed, and the specifi- 
cations examined, on application to Mr. ym 
Streather, ‘Assoc M.Anst.C.E.. Town Hall, Waltham 
Abbey. Tenders, in envelopes supplied by the 
Engineer, to reach the office of Mr. F. C. E. 
Jessopp, ‘Clerk to the Council, by 12 noon on July 23. 
Aviy 25.—Heanor.--Rotier.-Heanor V.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for a compound 10-ton steam road- 
roller, to be delivered on or before September 29 
next. Tenders, with drawings and specifications 
attached, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Steam Roller,’’ to 
be sent to Mr. John Holbrook, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Heanor, Derbyshire, by.6 o'clock on July 25. 

duty 25.—Ticehurst.—Roap Rowiixe.—Ticehurst 
R.D.C. invite tenders for steam rolling in their dis- 
trict as from the first week in November, 1906. The 
contractors will be required to supply one or more 
rollers, with driver and mate to each, scarifiers, 
sleeping vans, water carts, with horse and man to 
each, and also necessary appliances. The work to 
be undertaken either by the piece or by day work as 
the Council may determine. Forms of tender may 
be obtained from Mr. W. N. Wood, Surveyor, Tice- 
hurst, on a stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
being forwarded. Tenders, sewed and endorsed 
“Steam Rolling,’ must be sent to reach Mr. J. C. 
Lane Andrews, Clerk to the Council, Wadhurst, 
Sussex, not later than July 25. 

Juty 25.—Punbridge Wells.-—Puttinc Down, 
rvc.—The Ground Committee of the Tunbridge Wells 
and South-Eastern Counties’ Agricultural Society in- 
vites tenders for pulling down and storing the 
timber used in the Society's show, on July 26 and 27, 
and erecting same in 1907. Forms of tender may be 
obtained upon application to Mr. Charles J, Parris, 
surveyor, at 67, High-street, Tunbridge Wells. 
Tenders to be sent in to the Surveyor, marked 
“Show Tonder,”’ on or before 12 o’coleck on July 25. 

Iviy 22.— Blackley.— Terra-coTta.— Manchester 
Education Committee invite tenders for the supply 
of terra-cotta for the Domett-street Municipal 
school, Blackley, Manchester. Plans may, be seen, 
and a copy of the bill of quantities (including speci- 
fication) may be obtained at the offices in_ Deans- 
wate. Manchester, on a deposit of 1. 1s, Tenders, 
on the forms and in the envelopes provided, must 
he delivered at the Deansgate offices of the Educa- 
tion Committee not later than July 28. 

Jury  31—Beaconsfield.—Cantine, — ete. —The 
U.D.C. of Beaconsfield invite separate tenders as’ 
fohows -—(1) For the supply of a suitable horse for 
éaring materials on the highways as required in 
the district at per day of ten hours; (2) for the 
carting of ballast from Long Bottom (at per cubic 
vard) and depositing the same on_ the following’ 
roads—(a) Penn-road (including Ledboro’s-lane), 
(bh) Amersham-road (including Seer Green-read). (¢) 
Windsor-road, (dy Burnham-road and _ Hedgerley- 
road.. Farther narticulars can be obtained of the 
Survevor, Mr. H. Watson, Reaconsfield. Separate 
fenders, under seal, and endorsed “ Tender fog Horse 
Hire” and “Tender for Carting’ respectively. 
must be sent in to Me. RA yeoman Ps Ye: 

sfield. not ater than 4 0 Cock p.m., y Si. 

noo Caan. Rove, ETc.—Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India Railway Company invite. up to 
noon on July 31. tenders for the supply of the fol- 
lowing stores, viz. :-Class B, Manilla lnshing ropes; 
Class C, red and white fead. 1 nders must: be made 
on forms, copies of which, with specifications: can 
he obtained at offices of Mr. W. V. Constable, Seere- 
tary, Gloncester House. 2, 3, and 4, Bishopsgate- 
sireet Without, London, EC.. on payment, as 
fotlows : For Class B, 198, 6d. each: and for Class C, 
Se. cach (which will not be returned 
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* AvGust 1.—MNew Cross.-bikh Gianos. Tendey 
are invited for the ly and fixing of about filt 
fire guards at the South-Eastern Hospital, New Crox- 
S.E., in accordance with drawings, ete., by the 
Kngineer-in-Chief. Drawings, specifications, et: 
may be inspected at the Metropolitan Asylums Boar! 
Offices, Embankment, E.C., on and after Monday 
July 23, and obtained then on deposit of Uo Tender. 
addressed as noted on form, to be delivered at above 
offices - not later than 10 a.m. on Wednesadsay 
August 1. 

 Aveust 11.Atcham.—Roiigr.—Atcham R.D< 
invite tenders for the hire of a 10-ton steam roller 
etc., from October 1, 1906, to November 3, 1° 
and from March 1, 1907, to May 31, 1907, are invited 
Particulars may be had on application to Mr 
Mr. Joseph Everest, Clerk to the Council, St. John - 
Hill, Shrewsbury; or the Surveyor, Mr. T. Fortune 
‘of Pontesbury. Also for a man and horse for th: 
Councii’s water cart to work with the steam rolles 
‘Sealed tenders must be sent to Clerk not later than 
August 11, marked on outside “Steam Roller” or 
“Man and Horse,”’ as the case may be. 

No Date.—Mereford.—Cizanine Ovr Brook 
‘Persons desirous of undertaking the cleaning out 
of about five miles, are desired to send their name- 
‘to Messrs. H. Haywood & Son, Hereford. 


PAINTING, etc. 


Juty 23.—Ashton-under-Lyne.—Paistine.—Tl» 
Corporation of Ashton-under-Lyne invite tender 
‘separately for painting the ~whole of the woodwork 
‘amd ironwork on the exterior of the Municipal bat!:- 
aud of the town hall. Specifications and tende: 
forms, and any information. may be obtained at th 
office of the Borough Surveyor. Tenders to tx 
enclosed in official envelopes, sealed with wax, an: 
endorsed © Tender for Painting Baths,’ and © Ten 
der for Painting Town Hal,” respectively, and the 
;must be delivered at the office of Mr. John Nwa! 
:BKorough Comptroller, Town Hall, not later thay 
12 o'clock noon on July 23. 

duty 23._Muddersfield.—Paiwring.— Wuddersiie's 
Education Committee invite tenders for painting an! 
other work at various schools. General specificativ: 
‘and conditions may be seen, and forms of tender a! 
shert specification for each school obtained, ov 
application at the offices of Mr. F. Campbell! 
M.inst.C.E., Borough Engineer. Sealed tenders, «1 
dorsed “Tender for Painting Moldgreen Scho,” 
or as the case may be, signed in the handwriting «! 
the tenderer or his agent, and addressed “ Town 
‘Clerk, Town Hall, Huddersfield,” must reach hin 
net later than 10 a.m. on July 23. 
| Jury 23.—Knockninny.—Cemine, etc.—For ceiling 
‘ete., Knockninny Catholic Church, according to plan 
wid specification to be seen at residence of Mr 
Jolin Shannen, P.P., Derrylin, on or before July 23. 

Juty 24.—Birkenhead.—Painnine.—The Corpora 
tion of Birkenhead invite tenders for painting tix 
‘Woodside Ferry Buildings and Approaches. Furthe: 
information, specifications, and ferms of tender may 
be'obtairied on application at the office of the Ferries 
Manager, Woodside Ferry, Birkenhead. Tender: 
(which must be on the printed form supplied) 
sealed and endorsed ‘“ Tender for Painting Ferr) 
Buildings,’ must be sent in to Mr. Alfred Giil 
‘Town Clerk, Town Hall. Birkenhead, not later than 
‘5 o'clock in the afternoon of July 24. 

_ JuLy 24.—Great Yarmouth.—Pawiinc, re. 
Great Yarmouth Education Committee invite tender- 
for washing and colouring the insikle walls of th 
following schools :—St. James's, St. John’s, s! 
;Peter'’s, St. Mary's (Rezent-road), Hospital, avd tly 
; Daniel Tomkins”’ (late British). Tenders are al-« 
invited for painting the outside wood and iron wor. 
of Church-road (Gorleston) and Cobholm Island 
‘Schools. Specifications of the work to be done, at! 
dorms of tender, may be obtained at the Office of 
the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmout! 
‘Separate (endo: ) tenders to be delivered at the 
office of the Committee, 28, South Quay, Great Yar 
mouth, by noon on July 24. 

* JvLy 2.—Hammersmith.—Pawrine.—Tenders 
are invited for painting portion of steel work «! 
Addison-gardens Bridge. Plans and specification~ 
jmay be seen, and forms of tender obtained. on 
apptication to the Borough Surveyor. Tenders. «1 
dorsed “ Tender for Painting Bridge’ must |x 
delivered to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Broadway 
Hammersmith, not later than 6 p.m. on July 25 

Juty 27.—HMull.—Paintine.—Hull Corporation in 
vite tenders for cortain painting required at Dry- 
pool Bridge and North Bridge. Forms of tender 
and. other particulars may be obtained at the Cit) 
Engineer's office. Tenders, endorsed “Tender foi 
Painting Bridges,” are to be addressed to the Chair 
man of the Bridges Committee, and delivered at 
the Town Clerk's office before 10 a.m. on Jnly 27 

Juty 27.—Salford.—Paiwtine, ere.—Salford Guar 
dians invite tenders for whitewashing, painting, an: 
decorating required at the following : Union Work 
house, Eccles New-road, Salford; and Union In 
firmary, Hope, near Eccles. Specifications can lx 
obtained at offices of Mr. F. Townson, Clerk to thy 
Guardians, Union Offices, Eccles New-road, Sa! ford. 
Tenders must be delivered, in sealed envelopes. en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Painting. etc.,’’ not later than 
10 a.m. on July 27. 

JuLy 30.Caerau.—Paintixe —Liandaff amd Dina~ 
Powis R.D.C. invite tenders for painting and gazing 
required at their Infectious Diseases Hospital now 
in course of erection at Caerau, near Cardiff, in 
accordance with specification and bill of quant itic~ 
which may be obtained on application to Mr. J. 
James, 18, Quay.street, Cardiff. Tenders, seale!| an: 
endorsed, to be sent to Mr. M. Warren, Clerk. Park 
House, Cardiff, mot Jater than 12 noon on July 30 
' Juty 30.~ Warrington. — Paiwtine —Warringtor 
Electricity and Tramways Committee invite tender- 
for :—(1) Painting tramway poles and brackets; (2) 
ampere electric light st rds. Particulars can 

: obtained on application to Mr. F. V. L. Mathias 
Borough Electrical and Tramways Engineer, Howley. 
Warrington. Tenders must be sealed with wax. 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Painting Poles,” and delivered 
not later than 12 o'clock noon on July 30, addressed 
to -the irman of the Electricity and Tramways 


Committee, Town Hall, Warrington. 
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No Dare.—Golborne.—Paintine.—Painting (out- 
side) twenty-one cottages, three dwelling- , and 
one oy ‘or Messrs. Halliday & Constantine, Lid., 
Upper Mills, Golborne. ¢ to 
No Datre.—Newhey.—Paintinc.—Outside painting 
(three coats) fourteen houses be.onging to the 
Newhey Humane Sick and Burial Socioty. Partica- 
lars from Mr. J. Milnes, 123, Huddersfield-road, 
Newhey. : 
No Dare.—Whittington.—Panrine.—Derbyshire 
Education Committee invite tenders for painting 
and colouring. inside only, New Whittington and 
Whittington Moor Schools. To be done during 
August. Apply for specification, Mr. J. J. Creed, 
Correspondent, Old Whittington, Chesterfield. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Juty 23.—Altringham.—Strexr Works.—Altrin- 
cham U.D.C. Highways Committee invite tenders 
for making up a portion of Mayors road. Plans 
and specification may be seen, and quantities and 
forms of tender obtained. ®n application to the sur- 
vevor. Tenders to be seat in, endorsed “ Mayors- 
road.” and addressed to the Chairman of the High- 
ways Committee, —_ a Altrincham, not later 
than 12 o’clock on July 25. ; : 

Jour 93. — Finchley. — Sewer.— The U.D.C. of 
Finchley invite tenders for the construction of a 
12-in. and 9-in. surface-water sewer and appervenent 
works in Hendon-lane and Waverley-grove of abou 
520 yds. in length. The proposed works to be con- 
structed in accordance with drawings, specification, 
ete.. which may be inspected at, the offices of the 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, at, Church 
End, Finchley. Copies of the specification and 
schedules, together with form of tender, may be 
obtained from the Engineer on application, accom- 
panied with a deposit of 2L. Sealed tenders, en- 
dorsed “ Hendon-lane, ete., Sewer, and addressed 
io Mr. E. H. Lister, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Finchley, hanten, a to be sent in by not 
ate an 5 o'clock on duly 25. : ; 
— 23._-Hasland.—SeweR ice Wor«s.—Chester- 
field R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
15-in., 12-in., 9-in., and 6-in. stoneware sewers, and 
12-in. cast-iron sewer, together with 15-in. and 9-in. 
surface-water drains, with the necessary manholes, 
flushing chambers, ventilating columns, etc. Draw- 
ings may be seen, ang specifications, bills of quanti- 
ties, and forms of tender obtained. on a deposit of 
31. 3s., at the office of Mr. Edgar Lines, ¢ E., 
Engineer, Union Offices, Chesterfield. Sealed tenders, 
endotsed “ Hasland Sewerage,”” to be delivered at 
the office of Mr. R. F. Hartwright, Clerk to the 
Council, Union —_—- ———— not jater than 

2 o'cloc ym on July 23 
gy, 33 High Beech.—Making vr Roap.— 
Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C. mvyite amended tenders 
for the making up of Fairmead-road, High Beech. 
Plans and specifications may be seen on application 
to Mr. W. T._ Streather, A.M. Inst.C.E., Town 
Hall, Waltham Abbey. Tenders, in envelopes ~~ 
plied by Engineer, .to reach the office of Mr pg 4 
Jessopp Clerk to the Council. by 12 noon on July 23. 

JuLy 23.—Selby.—Roap.—The construction of a 
road from: East Common sane, Selby. to Messrs. 
Cochrane -& Sons’ Shipyard. Form of tender and 
schedule can be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Cochrane & Sons, Shipbuilders, Selby. Tenders to 
be received by Messrs. Cochrane & Sons, Ouse Ship- 
building Yatd. Selby, not later than noon on July 23. 

Iviy 24.—Ashton-under-Lyne.— Water CARRIAGE 
CONVERSIONS.- -Ashton-under-Lyne Sanitary ¢ ‘ommittee 
invite tenders for work in converting the closets 
at’ property situate Hague-ireet, Swindell-street, 
Botany-lane, Holden-street, Queen-street, and Minto- 
street. Plans and specificat may be seen, and 
bills of quantities obtained, trom Joseph Lowe, 
Sanitary Surveyor, Health Department, ‘own Hail 
Chambers. Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Conversion, 
to be addressed to. and delivered at the office of, Mr. 
John Neal, Borough Comptroller, Town Hall, Ash- 
ton-under-Lyne, not later than 12 o'clock noon, 

fy 24 é 
5 *- 24.—Islington.—AspHatt 1np Woop Pavina. 
—Islington Borough Council invite tenders for pav- 
ing the carriageway of Stroud Green-road, and of 
Crouch Hill from the north-west side of Hantley- 
road to the nerth-west side of Trinder-road, part 
with compressed asphalt and part with creosoted 
yellow deal biocks; and for paving the carriageway 
at the intersection of Stapleton Hall-road, Hankey- 
road, Stroud Green-road, and Crouch Hill, with com- 
pressed asphalt. Conditions and specification may 
be seen, and form of tender and_bill of quantities 
dbtained, upon application to the Borough Engineer, 
Mr. J. Patten Barber, at the Town Hall. Upper- 
street, N.. and payment of 2/. 2s. Sealed tenders. 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Asphatt and Wood Paving,” 
must be received by Mr. Wm. F. Dewey. Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Upper-street, Islington, N., not 
later than 4 p.m. on July 24. 

Juty 24—Tynemouth.— Pavine, evc—Tynemouth 
Corporation invite tenders for executing the follow- 
ing street works :—(1) Paving, ete., in George-street 
East. and in lane north of George-street East, North 
Shields; (2) paving, etc., in lane south of Shake- 
speare-street. North Shields. Plans and specifica- 
tions may be seen at the office of Mr. John: P. 
Smillie, Borough Surveyor, to whom sealed and en- 
dorsed tenders are to be sent not later than 10 a.m. 
on July 24. 

* July 24.—Willesden.—Roap-makinG, etce.—The 

Willesden District Council invite tenders for certain 

road-making and paving works. Plans and specifi- 

cations may be seen, and all further particulars 
obtained, on and after July 16. upon application 
to Mr. O. Clande Robson, Conncil’s Engineer, Public 

Offices. Dyne-road, Kilburn, NW. Tenders, endorsed 

‘‘ Private Streets.” to be delivered at the offices of 

the Council before 4 p.m., July 24. A 101. note to 
be deposited with each tender. 

Jury. 25.—Armagh.—Draixice.—A new system of 
drainage in connexion with the main building of 

Armagh Asylum. Plans and specifications may be 
seen at the asylum. or at office of Wr. R. H. Dor 
man, County. Surveyor, the Courthouse, Armagh 
Sealed tenders to he delivered not later than July 25 

Jury 2.—Hackney.—Roap-maxine, etc.—Hackney 





Borough Council invite tenders for works of kerbing, 
channelling, paving, making up, etc., at Mount 
Pleasant-lane, Upper Clapton, between Upper Clap- 
ton-road and Mount Pleasant-hill. The general con- 
ditions of contract and the specification and plan 
aid sections may be inspected, and copies of the 
bill of quantities aud form of tender obtained, on 
application to Mr. Norman Scorgie, M.Inst.C.E., 
Borough. Engineer and Surveyor, and on payment 
of the sum of ll. 1s. Tenders, and e 
Mount Pleasant-lane,”” must be delivered at the 
Town Halt, Hackney, N.E., not later than 5 p.m. 
on July 26. : 

JuLY 26.—Marrogate.—Streer Works.—Harrogate 
Corporation invite tenders for private street works 
required in back roads St y-road, and back 
road on west side of H ate Hotel, Starbeck. 
Tenders must be submitted not later than 9 a.m. on 
July 26. Mr. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor. 

Juty 26.—Wallsend.—Street Works.—Wallsend 
Corporation invite tenders for the macadamising. 
kerbing, cementing, ete., certain roads. Plans and 
specifications may be seen, and forms of tender 
obtained, on application to Mr. George Hollings, 
Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Wallsenct. 
Tenders, sealed and endorsed “Tender for New 
Streets, etc.,”” to be received by Mr. W. V. Mulcaster, 
Town Clerk of Wallsend, 28, Sandhill, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, on or before noon on July 26. 

Juty 27.—Bucklow.—Sewersce Works.—Bucklow 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of the 
following works of sewerage’ within the township 
of Dunham Massey :—1,170 lin. yds. or thereabouts 
of 18in. diameter stoneware pipe and concrete 
sewer, between Lowerhouses and Broadheath; 80 lin. 
yds. or thereabouts of 15-in. diameter stoneware 
pipe and concrete sewer; and 36 lin. yds. or there- 
abouts of 15-in. diameter cast-iron pipe and concrete 
sewer under the railway at the cattle bridge, 
500 yds. or thereabouts west of the Broadheath 
Station on the L. and N.W. Railway. Plans, etc.., 
seen, and bi of quantities, with form of tender 
and any other information obtained, on application 
to Mr. J. P. Wilkinson, M.Inst.C.E.. at his offices, 
301, Cathedral-street, Manchester, and on deposit of 
the sum of 21. 2s. Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“ Dun- 
ham Massey Sewerage, Contract No. 4." must be 
addressed and delivered ta Mr. George Leigh, Clerk 
to the R.D.C., Union Offices, Knutsford, Cheshire, 
not later than 10 o'clock a.m. on July 27. 

Jury 28.—Lye and Wollescote.—Granite Sett 
Pavinc.—Worcestershire CC. Highways and Bridges 
Committee invite tenders for about 3,000 lin. yds. 
of Rowley granite kerbing, and 10,300 super. yds. 
of granite sett paving, to be laid on the Stourbridge 
and Hales Owen main road, situate in the urban 
district of Lye and Wollescote. Drawings may be 
inspected, and specification, bill of quantities, and 
form of tender obtained, on application, and pay- 
ment of a fee of 21. 2s., to.Mr. J. H. Garrett, County 
Road Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. Sealed ten- 
ders. marked “ Tender: for Granite Sett Paving,” 


must be delivered at office of Surveyor not later. 


than 10 o'clock _on July 28. 

Jcty 30. — Middleton. — Sswrrs. — Chadderton 
U.D.C, invite tenders for the construction of eathen- 
ware and cast-iron pipe sewers, etc.. for the 
sewerage of the Middleton Junction District. Draw- 
ings and specifications may be seen. and quantities, 
form - center, — fT seco nes obisined. 
on application at the offices o “asrs. James gle 
& Son, civil engineers: “Hind Hibstreet, Heywood; 
and 14. Victoria-street, Westminster, 8.W., on pay- 
ment of a sum of 3l. Tenders, endorsed “ Tenders 
for Middleton Junction Sewerage, Contract No. 14,” 
are to be sent to Mr. Henry Hoyle, Clerk to the 
Menges Town Hall. Chadderton, not later than 

uly 30. 

July 31.—Lydstep Haven.—Carnice Drive.—A 
hew carriage drive (1,273 yds. long) at Lydstep 
Haven, Pembrokeshire for Mr. John Wynford 
Philipps, M.P. Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘ Lydstep 
Drive,” to be sent in on or before July 31 to Mr. 
Hugh Thomas, surveyor, 9, Victoria-place, Haver- 
fordwest, from whom plans, specifications, and full 
particulars may be obtained. 

Avoust 1.—Erdington.—Row.—For sewering and 
making a new road (about 445 yds. lin.) at Erding- 
fon, near Birmingham. Plans and specification may 
be inspected, and bills of quantities and form of 
tender obtained, on depositing the sum of two 
pounds (21.) with Messrs. Wm. Parrott & Antrobua. 
surveyors, 19, Colmore-row. Birmingham. Sealed 
tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for New Road at Erding- 
ton.”” to be sent not later than August 1. 

_Avoust 1.—Sunderland.—Pavine.—The Corpora- 
tion of Sunderland invite tenders for the work to 
be done in levelling, paving, channelling, kerbing, 
etc., of certain private streets (V. loan). Drawings 
and@ specifications may be seen, and form of tender 
and quantities obtained. at the Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Town Hall. on payment of 11. 1s. Sealed 
tenders, addressed “To the Chairman of the High- 
ways Committee,” aud endorsed “Tender for Pavy- 
ing, etc. (V. loan),” must be delivered at the Town 
: lerk i Gites, Town Hall, before 12 o'clock noon on 
August 1. 

Avcust 1.—Widnes.—Srreer Worxs.—Widnes Cor- 
poration invite tenders for certain private lampeore- 
ment works in each of six streets and nine passages 
situate at Simms Cross. Plans, sections, and speci- 
fications may be seen, and forms of tender with 
hills of quantities obtained, at the office of Mr 
John 8 Sinclair, A.M. Inst.C.E., rough Surveyor. 
Town Hall, Widnes, upon deposit of 21. 2s. Tenders. 
sealed and endorsed “Tender for Private Improve- 
ment Works to be sent, on forms sSuppried, to 
Mr. H. S. Oppenheim. Town Clerk. Town Clerk's 
Office, Town Hall, Widnes. on ‘or before August 1 

Aveust 6. — Carlisle. — Urivat. —Carlisle Burial 
Joint Committee invite tenders fer an iron urinal 
at’ Upperby Cemetery. Specification may be seen 
at the Clerk’s Office, 27. Lowther-streef, Carlisle. 


Tenders to be s : 
re Pe be sent to the Clerk not later than 


Avevst §.—London.—Roap-warixe.— 
required for formation of new road at 8 war Hill 
Plans and sections seen. and srecifications obtained. 
upon personal application te Messrs Vigers & Co. 
4, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry, .EC., and tenders 





delivered to Mr. C, J. Hayter, 84, Temple-chambers, 
Temple-avenue, E.C., before 2 p.m., August 8. 
Aveust 8.—-Portsmouth. WeERS, ETC.—The (or 
poration invite tenders for the construction o! 
sewers, manholes, pumping station, attendant’s cot 
tage, and all accessories, in Copner-road, together 
with Crossley’s gas engines and centrifugal pumps 
On ment of the sum of 51, a lithographed co}, 
of the specification, general conditions, and bill of 
quantities, with form of tender, can be obtained 0); 
spomeeee to Mr. Alexander Hellard, Town Cleri 
yn Hall, Portsmouth, and any further particular; 
can be obtained at the saneagn Engineer's Offices 
at the Town Hall, Portsmouth. Tenders, marked 
“Tender for Copnor-road Sewer and Pumping 
Station,”’ must be filled up, si . and returned 
with the bill of quantities duly filled in to the 
Clerk not later than 10 a.m. on August 8. 


STONE, MATERIALS, AND STORES. 


duty 25.—Morwich.—Mareriats.—Horwich U.D« 
invite tenders for the supply of goods and materials 
required to July 31, 1907, comprising stoneware pipes 
12 in. by 8 in. kerbs, ES tock flags, concrete flags 
macadam, limestone shippings, copper lamps, lamp 
pillars, cast-iron rane. guliey grates and frames, 
manhole covers, lamphole covers, cast-iron water 

ipes, hydrants, sluice valves, hydrant boxes, valve 

OXeS, pn ae boxes, ferrules and taps, tinned lead 
piping, pitch, creosote oil, sulphuric acid, scavenging 
vrooms, hammered steel spades, provender, best 
clover hay, best oat straw, disinfectants, Portland 
cement, paraffin and other oils, lamp glasses, best. 
washleathers, etc. Form of tender and particulars 
can be obtained on application to the Surveyor. 
Council Offices, Horwich. Sealed tenders. endorsed 
“Tender for ——."" to be addressed to Mr. Peter 
Taberner, Clerk to the U.D.C., Council Offices, 
Horwich, on or before July 25. 

_ Juty 25.—Meath.—Granire, erc.—Neath U.DC. 
invite tenders for the supply of about 900 tons of 
granite (or other approved) metalling, chippings. 
and siftings, and about 500 tons of timestone, metal 
ling and screenings. Copy of specification may be 
obtained on application to Mr. D. M. Jenkins, 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hail, Neath, to whom 
sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Road Metai 
.” are to be delivered on or before July 25. 

Jury 25.—Wanstead.—Sroxe.—Wanstead U.D.C in- 
vite tenders for 2.000 tons (more or less) of Guernsey 
granite or Quenast stone. broken to lf-in. cube. 
delivered to Snaresbrook Station (G.E. Railway) by 
such instalments and in such quantities as may be 
directed in writing from time to time by the Council's 
Surveyor, beginning September 1 next. Forms of 
tender can be obtained on application to the Sur- 
veyor at the Council Offices. Tenders, sealed and 
enclosed in the envelopes provided. are to be delivered 
af the Council Offices not later than July 25. 

Juty 27.— Newport, Mon. — Storrs, —- Newport 
Eectricity and Tramways Committee invite tenders 
for general stores for the ensuing twelve months. 
Forms of tender may be obtained on application to 
Mr. H. Collings Bishop. Borough Electrical Engineer 
and Tramways Manager. Electricity and Tramways 
Department, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. Tenders, 
in sealed envelopes, and endorsed on the outside 
“Tender for Stores,” are to be received not later 
than the first. on July 27. 

Jviy 28.— ford.— Roan Marertat. — Bedfori! 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the cartage of road 
material upon the district roads. Tenders on or 
before July 28, to the District Surveyor, Mr. John 
T._ Sanders, Chellington, Sharnbrook, 8.0., Beds. 

Jury 30—East Dereham.—Granitr.—East Dere 
ham U.D.C. invite tenders for 400 tons (more or 
less) of 2}-in. broken granite and 400 tons (more or 
less of 1Z-in. broken granite, to be delivered free 
at the Fast Dereham Station of the Great Eastern 
Ratiway Company before the end of November 
Forms of tender may be obtained on forwarding a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the sur 
vevor (Mr. H. G. Hi Theatre-street. East 
Dereham. Sealed tenders. " r_ for 
Granite.” to be sent to Mr. B. H. Vores, Clerk to 
the Council, not later than July 30. 

_ Jury 31.—Aldershot.—Macapam.—Aldershot U.D.C 
invite tenders for the supply (F.O.R. at either of 
the town stations) of 500 tons 24 Rhenish Basalt 
macadam. Forms of tender and all particulars can 
he obtained upon application at office of Mr. Fre«i 
c. Uren, District Surveyor. Tenders, endbrsec! 

Basalt,” to be sent. to Mr. W. E. Foster, Clerk, on 
or before Julv 31. 

Jvuty 31.—Beaconsfield.—Fuivts.—The U.D.C. of 
Beaconsfield invite tenders for the supply of hand 
vicked flints (200 vds. required, no one tender to be 
for less than 50 yds.) for use on the Penn-road. The 
flints to be carted and deposited at the sides of th: 
said Penn-road in quantities and at such times a+ 
directed hy the Councit’s Surveyor. Mr. Herbert 
Watson, Beaconsfield. from whom farther particular: 
can be obtained on application. Tenders, under sea! 
and endorsed as such. must be sent in to Mr. G. H 
Charsley, Clerk, Beaconsfield, not later thar 
4 o'clock p.m. on July 31, 

_Jvuty 31.—Durban, Natal.—Pirss.—The Corpora 
tion of Durban, Natal. invite tenders for the supp!) 
and delivery “free on board” of two miles 6-in 
diameter, one mile 7-in. diameter. and two miles 8-in 
diameter stoneware sewerage pines. Specifications 
tan be obtained from Mr. W. H. Radford. C.F. 
Albion.chambers, Nottingham. Consulting and Repre 
sentative Engineer. to the Corporation, on deposi! 
of i. 1s. Sealed and endorsed tendera must be 
g's t to Menara. Wehster, Reel. & o., agents 
o urban Corporation. 5, East. ja-avente 
Teadenhal!-street. London, E.C., on or before July 5! 
_Avevar 1,— Braintree. — Granite. — Braintree 
U.D.C. invite tenders:as wnder—For the supply and 
(lelivery at Braintree Railway Station of 200 ton: 
(more or less) of 2-in. Leicestershire. granite. and 
200 tons (more or less) of 2-in. Guernsey or Quenas! 
the use of a el el 

Bi . may ai on 
anmication te Mr. -H. H.-Nankivell. Survevor, Vestry 
Hall. Braintree. Tenders. endorsed “ Tender for 
Granite.” or “Tender for Steam Rolling” (as the 
ase may he) fo be delivered to Mr. Herbert J 
unnington, Clerk. Braintree, on or before Augast ! 
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Avovet. 4,— Paversham. — Granirs.—Faversham 
Corporation invites tenders for the supply of 970 
tons (ore or Jess) of Cornish granite or Rhenish 
alt broken to @ 2-in, uge, and of 130 tons 


whole of the material is to be deli ; 
quantities and at such delivered in such 


December 25, 1906, as may be ordered by the Borough 





times not later than | 


se 117 


Avucust 4.Saffron Walden.—Gaanire Macapan — 
Saffron Walden Corporation invite tenders for the 
tway 
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seams een July 2 


“fapepaen: supply and délivery at Saffron Walden Ra 

alt Surveyor, Tenders must be acc i sent; ; 
basal Poe rte ! x accompanied by a | } ic I cen 
panel or less) of clean  ° page y= A agg sample of each material tendered for. Bs a | to ihe wanda. ae ken 
cornish granite, or Rhenish basalt chippings free | in sealed envelopes, endorsed “Tender for Road | as may be required before March 31, 1907. Samples 
fral uot, ae —— = pad Roe! ghee nary ne Be sent bo Mr. Allan Tassell, Town of granite, with tender, to be delivered fo Mr. A. H 

et art, . “KS. er est-street ‘avershy wi , + oe “9 : ee 3 A 
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PATENTS,—Continued from page 112. 
25,386 of 1905.—-W, M, Stitx & A, G. ApAmson : 
Steam-heating Systems, 

This invention relates to a steam-heating system, 
aid consists of a steam supply, a radiator, a 
communication between said steam supply and 
radiator, a valve in said communication, a device 
adapted when acted on by the steam to hold said 
valve closed for a period, a by-pass from the 
radiator side of said valve to said device and a 
valvular device controlling said by-pass accord- 
ing to the pressure in the radiator, said device 
comprising @ casing having an inlet passage at 
ts end, and beyond the inlet an enlarged part, 
4 port leading therefrom at a distance from the 
inlet passage and a loaded valve the body and 
stem of which are a sliding fit in said inlet passage 
and enlarged parts respectively. 

1,486 of 1906.—H. E,. Vanse : Slats for Fireproof 

Blinds or Shutters. 

This relates to a fireproof blind having a body 
portion composed of non-metallic heat-resisting 
material, and its edges made of se te metallic 


aeviees added thereto for joining the slat to other 
slats, 


5,635 of 1906. ~—G, H. CuuBps, J. E. Cuvss & 
Fr. Burren: Adjustable Metal Shelving and 
Framing for same. 

lis relates to an adjustable shelving and framing 

aud consists of fixed vertical standards having 

oles at suitable distances a in which are 
placed bearing strips and of metal sheets or 
plates which form the shelves, the front or back 

“lges or both front and back edges of which 

shelves are bent over or flanged so as to retain the 

hearing strips in place, 


49 of 1906.—C, E. D, WARING : Ferro-concrete 
l'anks and Reservoire. 
this invention relates to a ferro-concrete tank 
' reservoir having embedded in the cells thereof 
plates or sheets of suitable material adapted to 
‘rth either @ continuous barrier to the passage 
' Water or 80 arranged as to overlap with the 
spaces between the overlapping parts filled with 


“neretc, said plates being either keyed to the 

“oherete’ by projections fastened thereto, or 

‘mployel with or without said keying projections 

combination with metal reinforcements of 

the kn wh type. 

15,363 9 1905.—M, §, SaureRr: Counting and 
pj rong Mechanism Applied to Locks, 


r Lat and the like, . 
This ‘cs to @ registering lock for lavatory 


(oors having the main bolt opened 
‘ly from the outside or inside, and 
‘cchanism actuated on opening the 
ud bolt operating the indicator and 
‘inting mechaniam if the latter is not 
- which is closed independently, but 
‘gether with the main bolt. 


05. N. Russene: Heating of 
“4 the Circulation of Steam or Vapour. 
an installation for heating buildings 
“tion of steam or vapour, wherein 
um 18 maintained in the return 
heating cycle, and comprises the 
‘tomatically effecting the main- 
determined difference of pressure 
‘pply and return portions of the 
‘Onsists essentially n utilising 


indepen 
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door, au 
also thy 
already 
Withdra, 
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Nature and Place of Sale. 


Winchester House, Old Brogd-street, E.C. ...............- 

MERCHANT'S STOCK, Erc.—New-st. Mews, Kennington Paik-rd. | B. Bailey & Co. .... 
*PLANT, MACHINERY, axp STOCK, BATTERSEA—At 103, Lavender-hill, Battersea, 8S.W. Fuller, it 
*TIMBER, WANDSWORTH—At 135, High-street, Wandsworth ....... : 





ade Straits Settle., P. Wks. Dept. 3002, ete 


Huction Sales. 
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variations from the normal difference of pressure 
between the two portions of the cycle, by co- 
action with a yielding resistance of substantially 
constant value, to control the pressure in the 
supply portion of the cycle, by regulating the 
supply of motive power to the apparatus which 
serves to maintain a partial vacuum in the 
return portion of the cycle. 


17,671 of 1905,-—G. CuisHotm : Socket Connerions 

between Water-closet Pans and Soil Pipe Bends, 
This relates to socket connexions between water- 
closet pans and soil-pipe bends, and consists 
of a socket formed from sheet metal, and which 
is provided with a stamped or spun annular 
recess at or near its outer end, 


18,066 of 1905.—O,. C. Kixecaip: Valve Water. 
Closets and In-flushing Apparatus therefor. 


This relates to a valve water-closet and flushing 
apparatus therefor, and consists of a casing, a 
diaphragm in said casing having an aperture ana 
a flange surrounding said aperture and constitu- 
ting a seat, a bow! mounted in said seat, stems 
extending through slots in opposite sides of the 
aperture valve members at the lower ends of 
said stems co-operating to form a closure for 
the bow! and counterweights at the upper ends 
of the stems. 


16,049 of 1905.—W. D. Tuck: Scaffolding. 


This relates to a scaffolding, and consists in the 
combination of pudlock brackets in halves with 
bolts and nuts for fastening the half-brackets 
together and clamping the pudlocks to the 
structure, angle pieces carried by the pudlocks, 
bolts and a set bolt between each opposite 
pair of angle pieces, 


20,115 of 1905.—A. Bruce : Ball or Float Cocks, 


This relates to a ball or float cock, and consists 
of a contrivance for deadening the noise due to 
the rush of water whenever the cock is opened, 
and consists of a cup or vessel which is removably 
fitted to the cock below the outlet thereof, and 
is provided with a cap or cover having a depending 
rim which directs the water downwards, 


20,043 af 1905.—W. E. Morris: Manufacture 
of Dust Preventers for Domestic Fire Grates. 

This relates to the manufacture of a dust pre- 
venter for domestic fire-grates, consisting in 
turning over and strengthening the edges of 
the blank, stamping a raised pattern on the same 
to extend round the front and sides of the dust 
reventer, stamping a gutter along each to the 
arger sides of the blank to form the bottom 
bead and the top bead, which latter is strengthened 
by a bar laid and enclosed therein, and finally 
forming the rounded ends of the dust preventer 
by bending the end portions of the blank betweeen 
a block made with a flange to fit in the bottom 
channel of the blank and a plate or jacob which 
is grooved to suit the blank and the bottom 
bead of the same, and has a flange to take under 
the bottom of the blank to prevent the same from 
buckling whilst it is being bent, 


20,860 of 1905.—W. Kinpter: Kitchen Ranges. 
This relates to a kitchen range, and consists 
of a ventilator adapted to lead the air sucked in 
from outside the range directly beneath the range 
grate, or, by turning « flap provided for tins 
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21,178 of 1905.—H. Srmmins : Safety Door Bolt. 
This relates to a safety door bolt, and is distin- 
guished by having the removable pin which can 
be passed through or into the shoot bolt when in 
its extended or shot position, in such a way 
as to prevent the shoot being pushed back 
without the removal of the pin. 


22,312 of 1905.—W. Morean : Chimney-pieces. 
This relates to a box or like chimney-piece 
having its jambs, frieze and shelf each complete 
in itself, and formed of suitably-shaped tiles 
assembled together and held in the required 
position to form the respective parts by a cement 
or other backing, 


18,249 of 1905.—G, Rosz : Apparatus for Repair- 
ing Drains, 

This relates to an eae for repairing drains, 

and consists of a plain spindle on which are 

mounted two rubber discs with a plate bolted to 

the back of the front disc, and with a collar 

fixed to the outer side of each disc. 


20,7814 of 1905.—W. D. Harpine: 
Drain-pipe. 

This relates to the construction of drain and the 

like pipes having tubes which are entirely or 

partly porous, with ends either or both of which 

are solid or non-porous, 


24,839 of 1905.—J. E. W. Brynine: Jools for 

Roughing, Shaping, and Finishing Stone. 
This relates to an apparatus for roughing, 
shaping and finishing stone, comprising heads 
carrying a beam, a number of sets of spaced 
blades, the closeness of which are varied by 
packing strips of varying width and means for 
attaching said sets of blades in successive and 
in correct position to the beam. 


1172 of 1906.—A, Apy: Water Heating Arrange- 

ments jor Gas and like Cooking Stoves. 
This relates to a cooking apparatus with an 
arrangement for heating water, and is charac- 
terised by the fact that the hollow part of the 
apparatus is subjected to heat, and is in communi- 
tation with a water vessel placed above by means 
of two pieces, one of which terminates at the 
bottom, whilst the opening to the other one is 
situated higher up for the purpose of obtaining 
a circulation of the water. 


oe 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
July 2.—By WILKINSON, i & WELCH (at 
ton.—9, King’s-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 1002, .... £1,200 
By ey. la enna 1 
July 3.—By NichoLas, Denygr, & Co. (at 
on 


T 
ara Kent.—1 to 6, The Ter., f., ¢.r. 


Porous 


EES Ma cesechsdedscancocccsccscesss S778 
phe | 4.—By KEMSLEYS’ (at Romford). 

Rom Eesex.—1 to 5, y Be ve 390 
St. A rd,, * Lawn ib neces 340 
ee aa Coe tae = 
1 to 24, Dil ccsncvcosss “ROS 
26 to 20, Giadstone-ter., f. ..........06.-- 665 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. (at Biggles- 
Beds,—Drove-la., three buildiog 





purpose, into the flue offthe’range.§ 


Biggleswade, 
The Baulk, « buliding sits, i a1 #24 p.f .- 300 


oe 
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July 5.—By Tuvxaoop & Martin, & WiNTER- 
TON & Sons (at Stoke-on-Trent). 

Dra: Staffs.— The Draycott Estate, 3,830 a, 

“oar aa ea 


Crcin HoBpay (at Putney) 
burgh-rd., “ Bretby,” i's 74 yrs., 
gt. 162. 16s.,e.7. 1 1002, vheaeues 
12, Bective-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 608. 2.20... - ees 


July 6.—By Lanaripae & FREEMAN (at 
Tunbridge Wells). 

Crowborough, Sussex.—South View, freehold 
building land, 7 a. 1 r. 29 p. 


By HAstemM & Son (at Charlbury). 
Charlbury, Oxon,—“ Banbury Hill Farm,” 23 a. 
DA Se DB sc dncves veassacsaves shnceyes 
Various enclosures, 27 a. 3 r. 8 p., f. 
Six freehold cottages .. 
July 7.—By Norris & Dev ALL (at Hertfond). 
Great Aimwell, Herts. ss Brooms Farm,” 42 a. 
$3 r. 10 p., f. (in lots 
Ware, neon ice and ‘ig, High-st, (s.), f., y.r. 


July 9.—By BaLis & Batts. 
Fyfield.—“‘ Little Widney Farm,” 46 a. 1 r. 
f., y.t. 501, 158, 5d 
Three freehold enclosures, 22 a. 2 r. 8 p., f. 
By Ernest J, GALg, 
Mount Bures, &c., Essex. — “ Balls 
104a.1r.1p.,f., Pp 
Tillingham, a — “Brick House Farm,” 
BE a. 18. 3 P., fn Po ce vvncvcccncvcvececs 
** Marks Farm,” 158 a, 2 r. 23 p., f., 
“* Stows Farm,” 155 a. 8 r. 36 p.. f., p. 
“ Brook Fields,” 14a, 1 r. 19 p.. f., p 
" — and Watts Farm,” 187 a. 


Farm,” 


wqeis* cab ie. 3 r. 27 p., f., p. 
By G. A, MCDOWALL, 
West Ham.—Gift-la., ‘‘ Henden’s Yard” 
., y.t. 1 


(site), 


Ry May & RowDEN. 
Marviebone.—10 and 11, Molyneux-st., f.. e.r. 


By Rogers, CHAPMAN & THOMAS, 
South Kensington.—34, Eardley-cres., u.t. 60 


Merton. ak Narsery- rd., f., WP. 242. 14s... cee 
12 and 13 Park-road, $ w.r. 501. 143 
By SEDWICK, Son & WEALL. 
Ruislip, Middx.—Cheney Farm-rd., a freehold 
orchard, 3 a. 1 r. 25 p 
Eastcote Halt- rd., a f 


Jaly 10.—By Cockett & HENDERSON. 
Wanstead.—13, Grove-rd., f., e.r. 50/.......-. 
By SIMPSON & MOORE. 

New Cross,—2, Shardeloes-rd,, u.t. 46 YPSey gr. 
6, Shardel: ves-rd., u.t. 

"34l. 


18 and 20, New Cross-rd., f., y.r. 822 
Pomeroy-st., the “ Carlton am . 
v.r. 354, 
3, Pomeroy-st. (s.), f., y.r. 204. 
By TRESIDDER & Co, 
Wimbledon.—18, South Park-rd., u.t, 71 yrs., 
ON. TOL, De vovccnews Oneracesercesceness 
By 8. & G. KINGSTON (at Spalding), 
Whaplode, Lincs,—“ Eagle House Estate,"’ 77 a. 
OE. B09 Di, hisses incavececsvoaesssarckuns 
By A. J. FOWKES (at Chiswick). 
Acton Green,—68, Rothschild-rd,, u.t. 86} yrs., 
g.r. 4/, 10s 
Gunnersbury.—1, 2, and 4, pore Villas, u.t, 
Q7 yrs., g.r. 212., y.r. 107 
By THORNBORROW & Co. (at Penrith). 
Bampton, Westmorland.—The Fieldgate Estate, 
43 a. Or. 30 p., f. ande, 
Watermillock, Cumberland .—The Baldhow 
Estate. 85 a. 1r.6p.,f. ... . 
By ORGILL, Marks, & ea (at Masons’ Hall 
Tavern). 
Alban's-pl., The 
u.t. 6 yrs., y.r. 802, 


Hayinarket.—St. 


“ White 
Liou” p.h., 


with gooc'- 


By E. J. V IDLER (at Ashford). 
Betheredes, Kent,—* Russell Farm,” 51 a. 2 r. 
P 
“ Tippett Farm,” 62a. 2r.0 ». f. 
“Ring Farm,” 22 a. Or, 20 p., 
“Star Farm,” 268 8r.19 p., t" 
Various enclosures, 63 a. 1 r. 30 a. f 
Part of “ Wissonden Farm,” 62 a, 3.r. 89 p., f, 
Smarden, Kent,—* — Romden Farm,” 
133 a. 2 r. 38 p., 
*“ Snapmill Farm,” ‘84 a.2r.6 P.. f. 
‘North American Fields,” 1 a, 2 r. 39 p., f.. 
“*Mainey Wood,” 6a. 2r, 21 p., f 


June 11.—By Baxter, Payyng, & LEPPER. 

Kentish Town.—22 and 24, Rhyl-st. (s. , 66} yrs., 
g.r. 141., y.r. 92. 

Caledonian-road. — Freeling-st., 
u.t. 38} yrs., gr. 32, 

New Cross.—3 to 8. Park- rd., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 
411, Is, 6d., y.r. 2562, 

Peckham. pi Montpelier-rd., u.t, 443 yrs., 
g.r. 6/. 63., a ep 


C, PLATT, 
were” Miady, a to 12, Oxtford-ter,, 
3. 


The Grove, u.t, 70 yrs., 


By RAWLINS & Co, 
Wimbledon.—Quick-rd »f.g. rents, 2¢1,, reversion 
in 73 yrs 
Hardy-rd., f.g.r. 26, 12s., reversion in 73} yrs. 
Herdons- rd., f.g.t. 264. 128., reversion in 


73} yrs 
Wandsworth, —Atheldene-rd., f.g.r. 164, "10s., 
reversion in 91 yrs. .... 


By FRANKLIN & SON (at Braintree). 
en Essex,—‘ Lophams Farm,” 196 a. 
2r.4p,, L BAA £., Dive secs 
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Stebbing, Essex.—A freehold residence and 0 a. 
rr. eet eeereee eeereeeeerenee 
Three enstovates ot land, 14 . sr f 63 p.,f. .. 
July 12.—By J. W 
Portman-square.—12, Old Gubecak. ut, 4 yrs., 
g.r. 15s., y.r. 052. 
By A. & A, FIELD. 
Mile End.—22, Underwood-st., f., w.r. 314, 4s. 
By E. H. HENRY. 
Clapham.— 30, Lydon-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., * 
74, 17s, 6d., p. esens 
Tooting. —110 Ao 112, Eswyn-rd., ut. 07 yn, 
g.r. 11L, w.t. 702, 48 any 
ms and 49, Chertaey-st., u.t. O74 yrs. “gr. 104., 


r. 62i. 8a... 
Dulwich. —Dulwich-rd., | a Lseen building site 
By ©. C. & T. Moo 
Commertebenad East, —32 to 50 ( (even), Umber- 
ston-st., f.. wr. 2242. 188,.... 00-2 seeeeee 
Row.—17 and 19, vnstrde f., wie. GRE .. cave 
Poplar.—29, Goodliffe-st. and 19, Alton-st., f., 
war. 411, 128. . ivoves 
Leytonstone.—21, Forest- ‘drive’ ‘Bast, ‘ut. 76 
yrs., g.t. 
By NEWBON, SHEPHERD & EDWARDS. 
Hoxton, a Buckland-st., u.t, 28 yrs, g.r. 5i., 
er. 3 vtuenees seeer oeecns 
New Southgate.—8, “Friern Barnet-rd., “at. 
47 yrs., g.t, 52, ¢.0. 4 
By Stimsox & Sons, 
baie penta! mat —_ , hecsta ge &. _ rr. 
rth 


WS Srererere rere ree eer ee 


eee eee ee eee eens 


al. > ‘ 

nae —Ta vistock-rd., ‘a sila * w.t. 
78 yrs., gr. 102, 10s., er. GE, cccecaceiess 
Peckham. —24, Clifton-cres., f.. y.r. 282. 
By DANIEL WATNEY & SONS, 
Smitham Bottom, Surrey.—Brighton-rd., free- 
hold building land with the Stoats Nest 
Farmhouse, etc,, 20 a. Or. 23 p. ... 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Tooting <6 Longley-rd., "at. 774 yrs., g.r. 102, 


r. 502, 
St, beaded 35 to 41 (odd), ‘Drummond-st., 
and 23 and 24. —, ut, 13 yrs., 
g.r. 162., y.r. 2102... secdnewass 
Balham.—36, 37, ne 4, a. ‘2, ‘8, and 46, 
Ouseley-rd., f., r, 3062, 
26, 28, 30, 64, "and 66. Sarsfeld- “rd. os yer. 187i, 
Acton,—6 to il (odd), Shaa-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., 
GF. GOL, Yoho TOG. ovis cscs cnce senxsseses 
Tottenham.—14 to 25, Nelson-rd., u.t. 73 yra., 
g.r. 48/., w.r. 2804. isvabeewaseexe 
By HALL, Patn, & Co. (at Portamouth). 
wae. ow —* Oaklands Farm,” 17 a. 
Two Pt “id building plots, 1a. ir. 2 Dp. sans 
July 13.—By Porrers, 
Ham pstead,— Windsor-ter., “ Elm Bank,’ and 
} an acre, u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 24/.. p. 
4, Piigrim’s-la,, ut. 83 yrs., g.r. 8/., @.7. 55... 
By PROTHEROR & Morris, 
Leyton.—65 and 6, Station-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g.r. 
12/,, er. 702. .. oone 350 
Leytonstone.—55 and ‘Bz, “Southwell Grove-rd., 
f., w.r. 623, ieee 520 
Forest Gate.— Field-rd., ig. tents ‘8. ‘8s., rever- 
PO OF Bn ua hLasievcans ACHR AR ENE 200 
y W. B. Hauierr. 
Pan b>. f.g.r. 60/., reversion in 31 


yrs, 

Whitechapel.—8, ola Montague-st, "also" Nag’s 
Head Yard, area 14,400 ft., f., y.r. 330/.. 
Chelsea.—16, 22, 24, 26, 28, 32, 34, 36, 38, ‘42, 

44, and 46, Fernshaw- rd., u.t. a7 oe g.r. 
' Puen y.r. 574i, = AEG 4,875 
ortman-square,— ontagu- pl., ut. 18 yrs., 

CFs Wha Bs i vance as decvkccceessakscueee 1,000 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.t. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.t. for fag tye r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rontal; w.r. for ‘weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term; p.a, for per annum ; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st, for street ; rd. om road : sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; . for crescent ; 
ay, for avenue; gdns, for gardens ; yd. ry yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. beerhouse ; p.h for public-house ; 0. for 
Office ; 8, for shops ; ct. for court. 


~~ -e 


MEETING. 


pee ; prise ne ae a 

ssociation o unici an ‘ounty Engineers.— 
Western Counties District Meeting, to be held - 
bridge and Devizes, ” sie ce 


—_—--@-2—____ 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to ve, un fer on pent 

average prices of materials, oo necessarily the poteg 

vy Rel uantity obviously affect 

which sho remembered by th 

this information. a 
BBICKS, &c. 


£s. d. 

1 % © per 1000 alongside, in river. 
6 0 ” 

215 0 


seenee 


ee re eens 


City.— 
3,560 


4,000 


ices—a fact 
make use of 


Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles is mr 


delivered, 
at railway depé- 


Ruabon Facing.. 
Best Blue Pressed Sy 
Staffordshire . Mi 
Best i - 
Fire Bricks me 





o Sc © eco oof 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


eeeneneeeeennee 


A eenenenneeterene . 


Splays, Cham- 


sane, uints.. 14 
Secon “Quality 
White an 


Dipped Salt 
Gheed suc. 9 6 


coo cfc ooo ©& 


d, 
per 1000 at railway dept, 
” ” 


Shecnccltin cite ab tank te tailadee ot te 
cee 


ae ak 


STONE, 
Barn Stosz—delivered on road wag- 


8. 
1 
1 


delivered. 
* wea per ad ah rly. dpt, 


per ft. cube. 


7 243 w » 
peas blocks......... t sperRoche, deld.rly.depit 


” eoenereee 


Dale in blocks ... 


Bed 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield _,, 24 


Yorx Stons—Robin Hood Quality. 


Ld 
” 


izes) 7 
1g'in. to # ia. ditto, ditto 0 Hy 


Harp Yorr— 


yg cortege bey 
ings to sizes (under 


blocks. 3 Operft.cube, 


40 ft. super.) ............ 2 8 per ft, super. 
@ in, ratibed two sida — 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs 
sizes 


vapeuaie —* * ” 
2 in. gastos 
fags 


teesenvensavsescocnesons m0 5 ” 


s. d, 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 bn 


» oo oo 6 in, sawn both 


sides landings 2 7 per ft.super.deld. 
Perly. depét. 


3 in. sawn both 
sides random ° 


slabs 
Zin. do, 0 8 
ae 


In. In. s. d, 
a ee i r € por 2000 of 1200 0 
13 1 


20x 10 first quali 13 0 
20x ty 13 15 
ete 


7 5 
20x10 best. blue Port- 
mado ......... 12 12 


SAACoOaa SH COooae 


i 


Gre 


oeeneeeeneee 


<i 

i 
2% ofS.8% 
o® oac~0 


a4 
Ee 


. 
. 
> 


Lad 
” 
” 


Ltt 
sf 
S 











= 


s than best. 
yard, delivered, 


ton, sw 


” 
cclusive of the 
, delivered. 
jah rly. dpt. 


, a 
64 per ft. cube. 


uper., ” 


it} ” 





1000 at rly. dept: 
doz. ” 
1000 ” 
‘aos. 
11000 
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TILES ieyntinved), 
Hi sbverseceeesennovsneees 4 © per don at rly.depdt. 
i ie eeeeamaieoasions pak ae 
vag ts or Mottied Stafford. 
shire do, (Peakes) ............ 51 9 per 1000 - 
Do. PE Re wccrnnens TS 6 * : 
Hip tiles ......:ccccecseceseen 3 ze 0%. as 
V: BEND cesecvesicrnceiens a a 
Best > tee ~ 
plain til€B .scsccepesessererseee 48 Operl000 —,, 
Best Ornamental srsrceee 5O v “a 
Hip tiles .......:csecceeceee « 4 Oper doz, * 
Valley til08........0..+»00 Ee Saag 
Best “ 
plain tiles, sand- Sentne S Series a 
Do PROBBOG ......cccceree oreereesee ” ” 
Do. DER foe ete oven <a eee” wat 
teesssesereee & O por doz, ‘“ 
a, an ga ‘enhiaminens we ES 
OOD. 
Buitpine Woop. At per standar). 
best 8 fe by £5 See thm £2 a. d. £ a. a. 
Phy in, and 1 in. [1310 6... 15 0 6 
Deals: best 3 by 9 ........... 14 00 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 
eae ee 1-00.4.2006 
AP... best 24 by Gand 3 by6... 010 0 less than 
7 in. and 8 in, 
Deals: seconds... initio: + 2 sated 
Battens : GRIN cissccosteatixaeioien » 010 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6in.... 9 0 : 0 6 0 
2 in, by 4 in. and 2in. by Sin... 810 0 910 0 
Foreign Sawn 
page ytyes by 7 ims, cece O10 O more than 
battens, 
din, io 
: At per load of 50 ft, 
Fir timber: best middling Danz 
or Memel (average specification) 410 0 .. 5 0 0 
RD cs caldabreidihpoanaena taaunene 400 ...410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) . 7 8. 8B OC 
Small timber (6 in. to 8in.)...... 3 00 .. 810 0 
Swedish balks .........c0ccccccseesee 2100... 300 
Pitch. pine timber (30 ft. average) 4 0 0 415 0 
Jorssrs’ Woop. At per ein: 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 
8 der, Dey UD U0. + sssocesessecccccccences 400 ..25 00 
Sin. DY Dime sieccccerreorsecercessee 200 .. B00 
Battens, 24 in. snd 3 in. bk Foy .. nd : » 18 0 0 
oi ellow deals, 3 in. by Lin. i ee te 
ans: Sin. by9in. 1710 0 ... 19 0 6 
Battens, 3 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
LLim, and 9 im, 6... .cecccseeceee eee 1310 6 ...15 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and3in.by7in. 1 0 0 ... 12 0 6 
Petersburg yellow deals, 
Bim. Dy V1 im, .1,.....ceeseserseeeeres 210 0 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 ims.....ccecserereee 8 0 6 1910 6 
ORR ii cssdsicseiasieccinie Buses $310 0 5 0 0 
Second yeiiow deals, in. by tin 1600 70 0 
Do. gap TMs. dessncsaseasncs 1410 6 160 0 
PaPRG os cissciiicivccsencscivaccmnccas ll 0 06 lw 6 
Third yellow. “deals, 3 in, head 
1} in. . nongne inuvase -13 0 0 won 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in... evcaatanaasseseces 1210 0 4 © 6 
BGO sss cvcisesnacavecseossevevens - 10 0 0 ll 0 6 
White Sea and Petersbure— 
Vink Caney by ll in. 410 0 1810 0 
vs mel 3in. by Vin, 13.10 0 14.10 6 
BARRE. os ccscicveccdanpactivcesecsases loo 12 0 @ 
team dite dai in. by in, 1310 0 1410 0 
“a pea 3 in. aoa 1210 0 1310 6 
a battens ....... 10 0 0 1 0 0 
Pitch-pine : ealS.......00-creereee sone 18 0 0 21 0 6 
Under 2 in. thick extra ............ 010 0 10 06 
= # aint te regular ‘sizes 44 : 2 upwards, 
Soonda pond sigs me snmensce Oe OO sae 
tie eer ss ss 
aur Fog cube. <n 
a pr dager go bogs sass 030 0 3 
ATE, CUDE .orccrsesresees ose . o 3 6 
me jvm 0 26. 0 2 9 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per cube.. ee... 66 0 
Dey Wenn is per ft. sup. as 
ingh.ss:: ‘siscamaseianee Cane OOF un 8 OD 
is && Oc mc Oe ae ow 
Dry Mecrg ny Prensa Ta- 
per ft.super.asinch... 009 .. 0 1 0 
selota Figury, per ft. super. 
OO ERG capssacosnetnhesuandsbocedventand 6 uw @ 2 8 
Dry Walnut, American, bce *. 
super. a8 inch......, 20 as 8 £8 
Teak, per load 700 ..2 0 0 
American Whitewood Planks, 
per fb, OmbGicn sc ctcissccahcssescdsaneesen 40 05 0 
Prepared Floori —_ 
lin. by 7 im. y: ow, planed and Per square. 
BhOE  ssahipusacatbensaotivmeanencs So... 617.8 
lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
MACCHED * > eisisiccctosinicitblanectce OM 0... 018 0 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
MAtOROEiinicoiisisaessabsiewhnd 016 0 100 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
COE . ....<cserenkergcnaabasscadaboassiae 012 0... O14 6 
lin. Abe white, planed and 
Matched . icsiicsicasstalsedcadseceine 6 .. 015 0 
1} in. by 7 in, white, planed and 
matched ssisssisahossibaaisacomais 015 0... 016 6 
iin. by 7 in. yellow, matched 
an ‘ beaded or V-jointed brds. Ol o.. 013 6 
lin. by 7 in, » OM O.. O18 0 
jin v7 in. white 5, wt CRO CH 
lin. y 7 in, ” 012 9 015 0 
6 in, at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
ee Shred 
Rolled Steel Joista, ondinaty £5, do” eed: 
Geen ~aragrenaes ddinhasins en OO OS es oe 
Sections... ui ititimes €:0 ame 0 0 
Steel Compound Stanchions a .12 00 ..18 0 0 
Angles, Toes, and Chanele, ondi- 
Fij BECHIONS sscsesceivees timiona 2 2:2 wit @ 0 
itch Plates... 
stebsoaniceenesinia 900 ..10 0 0 
fv had Snchias 
tele patterns...... 710 0 ... 810 0 
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METALS, Per ton, in London, 


THE 


Iron— 2s. 4. 2 a. d. 
Common Bars ................ pieweias 00 wu. 
810 0 
merchant qualit; Digs 
oodahive 4 0. nif ' 
Mild Steel Bars ow 9 00 
— ras petes eee 0... 910 0 
0 ou 





vanised 17 
"(*And Bn according to size aaa gauge. ) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. .., > ee 
” ” 2g. .. .-1010 0 ,,, oie 
” 26 g. 12200 _ 





heet on, Galvanised, flat, a ag uality— 
rdinary sizes, 6 f. by 2'ft. to . ’ 





vr Papp and 24 g. i4 1 | - 
” ” DR Os ccisiiccnss sae — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best oe 
sizes to 20g. ............ © ws - 
ée pa 22 g.and24g.1710 0 .., — 
Re vesdeievisionn Oo ain: 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
sizes 6ft.to8ft.20g.14 00... — 
pe és 22g.and24g.1410 0 .. — 
WIG pcchintesass 6150... — 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 316. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. and thicker .. 1110 0 .., _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. & 4g. 1210 0 .,., od 
'26 g. stmnesides 4150... — 
Cut Nails, Zin. to’6 in. ci ccndsioatins bil 910 0... 915 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras, ) 
LEAD, &. Per ton, in London. 
£5. a, £2. a, 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3lb.andup. 19 5 6 .., _ 
Pipe in coils 915 wo ,., _ 
Soil pipe ae 8 Ou - 
SG i iivecincsintisininncocsiicases 22 5 0 isc - 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Ye Montagne ...........000. ton 33 0 O _ 
OR iiss veccss deeroncouséssecnssoseces 3215 0 ... - 
Correr— 
Strong Sheet ...........:000- prlb O11... — 
, | EG ena o1l2.. = 
Copper nails .......... ossecsee 90 O23 One 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet .............. bbe: ee ee Oe 
in oaks dameaanaiclianmedl a! an nt tier en - 
Tix—English Ingots ....... ae oa | ie ee ee - 
Sotper—Plumbers’ ........ om 009... = 
IID as cntnintichosicinesiisancs 0 O11 .., _ 
TOW BEBG crcsvieccnccsercnssies a OE Bie 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 

15 oz. thirds aes. per ft. delivered, 

» fourths 





i] ” 

21 oz, thirds rh ” ” 
» fourths « 23d. gy ” 
46 oz. thirds « abel. ” ” 
» fourths « Std, ” ” 
32 oz. thirds . Sd. - 
» fourths ose SAGs gg pea 
Fluted Sheet, 15 02..........::ccec0 33d. 4, es 
me OE cccssctdauietiee Ga. ne pm 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES, 

Saws 23d. per {t delivered. 

“ ” a & 


” 
3d, » ” 











Figured and Oxford Rolled 
“Oceanic’’ Glass, white ... 4d. ° Ps 
Do. » tinted ... Sid. ,, as 
OILS, &c. #8. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ........... . per gailon 0 110 
a o = a . - 01 
a » indrums ........ ia 021 
Boiled ,, oy in pipes ........... ‘ 2 020 
eee » in OP seethin ° - 021 
»» in drums ........ . 023 
Turpentine > — sovatesarvnseati ° o : 310 
jataqnecetosonnens 40 
Gendine Ground English White Lead per ‘ton Lg = 0 
puinkanvnsadiabunieiianesibeds ° 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ............. ~~ operewt. 0 7 0 
Stockholm Tar ..........cc.ccsessesseee + per barrel 112 0 
VABNISHES, &o, ie pie. 
: 8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish .,.....c0..cccssescserseseesee 
Pale Copal Oak ...........c2cccssre0e 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ........ 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 
~— Hard-drying Oak, for —_ of 
med om ne Fale  eabe Carriage ......... qaetseee 
Fine Pale Maple ..............c.::ccscsersesessoees ae 
Finest Pale Darabis Copal ...... dingo soeannel 
Extra Pale French Oil .........s0ssssseee nnanein 


SSSCOCSOCSCOHMOHOSOSCO coco 
ee 

SSSmeSSksak-Saake SKEx 
SPEOMOOBMOCOCOSSCORS cans 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yo, BUILDER” (Published bein | is supplied DIRECT 
Sek te Office to residents in any part of tbe United —- = 
at the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) P’ 


ee Europe, America, Australia, New 
Seeker oe ayable to J J. MORGAN) should be ——* 
The Publisher: of “ THE BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed artic les, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other deo. 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at th: a 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news iter 
which have been duplicated for other journals are N«'| 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by +). 
name and address of the sender whether for pudtic 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonym 
comniunications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an artic! e, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is give 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance. The Editor cannot undertake to read and 
consider articles offered for acceptance unless they are 
type-written. 

All communications regarding | and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THEE ITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 


for 








TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
shoald be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach u« 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. [N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted unless the amount 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1004., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted. t+ Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ANGLESEY.—For additions and alterations to th 
“Elim” C.M. Chapel, Lianddensant. Mr. J. Owen, 
F.R.LB.A., Menai Bridge and Holyhead :-— 

Hugh & J. Williams, Fron Deg, Llanrlydd 4 £717 


BRADFORD,.—For erecting mechanic.’ snd tioner: 
workshop in Frederick-street and Eastbrook-lan>. 
Messrs. ‘T, C. Hope & Son, architects, 23, Bank-street, 


Bradford, Quantities supplied by the architects -— 
Masons and lronwork : Normington& Proctor* Total 
Joiners; Toothill & Balmforth* .......... amount of 
Plumber : 8. Rushworth® ...........csee- % accepted 
Plasterer: W. Hargreaves* .............. tenders, 
Slatere: J. Walsh & Bons® .............. £1,065. 


{Total of highest tenders for the same work, £1,360. 
65 tenders were received. | 
{All of Bradford and neighbourhood. | 


BRADFORD.—For new warehouse in Thornton-road 
and Quebec-terrace. Mr. KE. H. Parkinson, architect, 
Queensgate-chambers, Braiford :— 

Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Co., 

FOR OE ee eee 
Masons: Pakes, Kershaw, & Sons, Brad- 


ford 
Joiner: W. Cowan, Bradford.......... ea 
Plumber: E. Fox, Bradford 
Slaters : T, Nelson & Son, Bradford ...... 
Plasterers: T. Cordingley & & Sons, Bradford 
Painter: T, H. Hewitt, Bradford 





BRIGHTON.—For internal and external repsirs, 
printing etc., to schools, for the Education Committee. 
Messrs. T. Simpson & Son, surveyors, 17, Ship-street, 


Brighton :— 

Petham- street Schools. 
G. R, Lockyer .. £198 0 0} E. Howell ...... £173 00 
G. Ayling & 8ons 179900] J. Rarndent .. 168 00 
Geering & Sons.. 17900] Rell & Sons .... 15282 
Gates & Sons.... 175 00] Olliver& Sons .. 14900 





Preston-road and Hanovwer-terrace Schools, 





J. Barnden ...... £63 0 | Geering & Sone... - 0 
Holloway Bros, .. @1 8) | G. R. Lockyer? . 715 
Gates & Sons 62 19 | Bell & Sons ...... 7 7 
Queen's Park and St, Luke's-terrace Schools. 

Geering & Sons...... £104 | 0 . Sarre £70 
5. TD Chetek scccccct F649. BarnGem ...0.ccce: 65 
Olliver & Sons ...... 72 Gates & Sons!........ 65 

York: place Girls’ School. 
G, R. Lockyer ...... £258 | Gates & Sons ...... £179 
Geering & Sons 254 | Olliver & Sons ...... 167 
J. Baraden .....-.. 187 

Middle-street I. School. 
Geering & Sons.. £56 00] Gates & Son .... £37 100 
J. Barnden .... 43 100/G.R. Lockyer .. 35 00 
KE. Howell ...... 42 50) Bell & Sonst.... 29 13 6 
J.D. Cheal .... 38150 





Richmond and Sussex-street Schools. 
Geering & Sons...... £219 | Oliver & Sons ...... £169 


Gates & Sons ...... 180 | J. Barnden; ........ 165 
Stan ford-road Schoo! s, 

G. Ayling & Sons £137 0 0] Gates & Sons.... £89 00 

J.D. Cheal.... 98 00 R. Lockyer .. 68 00 

Geering & Son.. 74 00 J. Barnden .. 63 9 

E. Howell .... 71 00] Bell &Sonst.... 521386 





York-place Bows’ School (Electric Light) 


Durell & Co. .. £348 0 0) H. J. Galliers .. £24915 9 
Page & Miles .. 268 SIE Me ioe 249 15 0 
Adams Bros, .. 288 10 9/C. Reed & Sons* 175 100 
Lewes-road Schools (Caretakers House). 
J. Barnden ...... £7 8 6! Gates & Sons .... “es 
J.D. Cheal...... 7 50. Holloway Bros.t.. 617 6 
Pupil Teachers’ Centre (Laboratory Fittings). 
G. R. Lockyer .... £89 15 Barnes & Sons .... i84 9 
Holloway Bros... 89 8|Sattin « Evershed?. 64 0 


Finsoury-road Schools (Repairs to Heating A perenne. 
RS ae J. Phillips & Son...... 





repaying the Publishing Office 19s. per annum ( 
end fang A quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “‘The Builder “ by Friday Morning’s Post. 


J. BES ccccctces OF 
_ WS hans Recommended for acceptance}. 
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THE DUBS 





BRIGG,—For erecting three dwelling-houses in 
Grammar School-road. Mr. W. H. Buttrick, architect, 
Home-street, Scunthorpe :— 


F, Bilton ...... £1,554 11/3. Manders, 
C, Clark 


onus ROR: Barnetby* .. £1,117 0 
{Architect’s estimate, £1,100.) 


BURSLEM.—For erection of additions to works. 
Dalehall, for Messrs. Keeling & Co. Messrs. R, Scrivener 
«& Sons, architects, Hanley :— 

0} W, Cooke 
923 go] Bennett Bros..... 
Grant & Sons ... 
0(C. Smith ........ 


CAERPHILLY.—For erecting isolation hospital, 
= hilly. Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect, Windsor-place, 
Cardiff :— 

R, Jones £12,587 | W, Bowers & Co, £10,990 
J. Allen & Sons .. 12,129 KR. R. EvanséRros. 10,797 
G. Hallet 12,000 T. F. Howelle ... = 10,7 
A, Colbourn 11,998 Hamilton &Millard 

J, Williame ...... 11,973 J. KF. Evans 

Knox & Wells .... 11,950 : 
W. Thomas & Co, 11,903 
8. Jones W. T. Morgan.... 

A. J. Rossiter .... 

F, Stanbury R. W. Hunter& Co. 9,935 
Blacker Bros, .... J. Lewis, Caer- 

Price Bros. philly* 9,880 
J. Jenkins M. Harding...... 9,860 
D. G, Price 


CHARD.—For hydraulic ram, reservoir, and laving on 
water to Whitestaunton manor house, schools, and 
vicarage. Messrs. Symes & Madge, architects and 
surveyors, Somerset House, Chard, Quantities by 
architects :-— 

Jenkins & Son £256 17 6} Pheenix Engin- 

A. & T. Tutchor 252 00 eering Co ,Ltd, £174 15 9 
C.J. EM . 215 17 9) 3. H. Smith.. 174 150 
Dening ( Co... 219 0 0] Parsons Bros. & 

\. Hutchines .. 198 00 Duneter 
H. J. Spiller & W.Stone.Coombe 

Sens .. .. 782100 St. Nicholas, 
oO. G. F. Dunn 180 13 near Chard* 165 00 

{ Architects’ estimate, £170.) 


CHARD.— For the erection of extension buildings to 
the Holyrood Mill, for Messrs. Gifford, Fox, & Co, 
Messts.Symes & Madge, architects and eurveyors, Somer- 
set House, Chard, Quantities by architects 

Contract No. 2 Contract No, 1. 
Gleed Bros. , £24608 10. 3 ...- -— 
Filis & Sons .... 2,394 16 0 
Ham Gill «€ 
Doulting Stone 
Cc 


170 00 


2207 15 0 
2,260 0 0 
T. Munford 2,171 16 10 
A. Poole........ 2,008 0 0 
Harris& Woolcott 2,070 10 6 
Parsons, Bros, & 

Duneter . 206 10 0 
Spiller & Sona, 

Tountet....<. M1608: 8.8 .+.1 SO 00 
[Architects’ estimate, £2,162 5 6,£225 7 6.) 


CHESTER-LE-STREET.—For making up _ private 
streets, for the Rnral District Council, Mr. G. W. Ayton, 
Highway Surveyor, Chester-le-street. Quantities by the 
Surveyor -— 


1,970 0 0 


Retaining Street 

Wall, Works. 

J. McLaren & Son, Gosforth £32519 0 .,*€769 181 
R. C. Birslev, Stanley *213 76 .. 1,090 5& 


1 
1 
Thompson & Son . 32 .. BOB15 @O 
G. E. Simpsen — aI o'er oe ow 
Johsson & Strong .. 3 ere os 


CO. ENTRY. For erecting a motor manufactory and 
offices on the west side of Foleshill-road. Mr. k Foster, 
architect. Masonic-buildings, Coventry. Quantities by 
the architect :-— 

B. W. White- Orr Bros, 

house & Son y ©, Garlick 
J, Worwood : § R. @ ‘ 

Kelley & Son .. 355 3] Cleaver...... 
C, Haywood.... 500] A. A. Wincott .. 
C, Griffiths 
J. Parnell & Sons | E. Harris, Coven- 
4. Isaac & Sons ; | trv® 
C. G, Hill 11,990 0 | W. Hopkins.... 


COWES (I.W.)—For reconstruction of shop, offices, 
and stores in Mill-hill-road. for Henry Bannister & Co.. 
rope manutacturers. Mr. J. W. Bessant. architect and 
surveyor, Pelham-road, Cowes, Isle of Wight :— 

Ww. Barton & Co. £1,087 10 J.Meader ...... £982 0 
H.E.Day .. 1,057 0| G. W. Bail, Cowes*® 946 0 
{Architect’s projecting estimate, £901.] 


DEVONPORT. — For alterations and additions to 
Nos. 40 and 41, Fore-street (business premises), for Mr. 
F. Goodman. Mr, Edgar M. Leest, architect, 14, St. 
Anbyn-street, Devonport. Quantities by Messrs. Leest & 
Adams, Devonport :— 

Wakeham Bros, .. £2,494! Jenkin & Sons .... £2,295 
J. H. Palmer 2,390 | Pearn Bros, 
T. May &Son .... 2,355] H. J. Allen 
Pearce Bros. ...... 2,297 | 8. 
2.297! mouth* 


ECCLES.—For erecting the Carnegie public library in 
Church-street, for the Corporation. Mesera. Potts. Son, & 
Hennings, architects, 34, \ ictoria-buildings, Victoria- 
street, Manchester :-— 

Hardman & Jones, Devonshire-road, Eccles .... £7,200 
¢ Add provisional aum inserted in quantities, £275, 


_ ELLESMERE PORT.—For making Birchfeld-road, 
for Ellesmere Port and Whitby Urban District Council. 
-withes M. Hudson, surveyor, Bank-buildings, Ellesmere 
ort :-— 

F G. Daviea & G, W.Cooke&Co, £615 00 
Gn. hes £669 °¢ J. Parker, Elies- 

Jones & ough 649 100 mere Port* ., 6 

J. W. Harzis 627 159 si aecee 


EPSOM.—For Chessington water supply works, for 
the Rural District Council, Mr, F, A. Pratl re 
Waterloo-road, Epsom :— Pete vo a 


A. C, Soan, 124, Leverson-street, Streatham, 8.W.* £150 





| (All Exterior.) 


£ 4% 


R. Athey* 

Barrett & Power* 
Calnan & Son........-- 
W. J. Clemens* ... 

A, EB. Clark.....+.: 
F.J.Coxhead .......-. 
W. Dennison ........+- 
Evans & ©o.. ......08s 
H.C. Horswill ......-. | 
J. Wi Heokenes ss ic eciees } 
J. FOHRMSOB . . a scenes 
Loasby & Salmon* 

J.T. Luton 
Marshall & Co. . 


J, F. Penn 

J. J, Quarterman 
Richards & Son* 
Runham Brown Bros, 
Sands & Burley _ 
A. EB. Symes 2. cccseees 214 0 
T. F. White 323 17 
Woollaston Bros. ...... 210 6 
Williams & Whitrich 286 17 


* 


seo ocscos 
sssosseoagsqoo0 


2ORFSD Caos soa9ac39 
a 
@eossvoorscoocoosocoso 


HIGHLEY.—For additions at Council school, for 
Salop Education Committee. Messrs. Gething & Son, 
architects, Oxford-chambets. Kidderminster :— 

C. Griffiths, Stourbridge* . £1,970 


HINDHEAD,.—For new Council schools. 


Committee, 36, Victoria-street, S.W, 

J. & M. Pat- | Haslemere 
tick ...... £8,383 Af 

J.B. Potter... 2,540 00/6, Kemp .... 

Drowley &.Co, 2.499 00) T. J. Hawkins 

R. Wood .,.. 2,469 00) & Co 


2,284 11 8 
J.J. Pink.... 2,430 00) Tompsett& 


G.Mardon.... 2,347 0 0| Martin, Wells, 
Goddard «& | &€o... 


Chapmané& } 
Lowry .... 2,330 00} 


Council: ‘ 
Kerbing. Paving. 
W. Pearce, Forest Hill* £824 .... £237 
LITTLEHAMPTON.—For approaches and abutments 
for steel beidge over the River Arun, for the Urban 
District Council, Major H. Tulloch, C.B., Enginecr, 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster :-— 
A. Thorne, Westminster* ........ £2,343 14 4 


LITTLEHAMPTON,-—For constructing a steel bridge 
over the River Arun, for the Urban District Conocil, 
Major H. Tulloch, C.B, Engineer, 28, Victoria-atreet, 
Westminster, 8.W, .— ° 

A. Thorne, 7, Carterct-street. Westminster* £10,645 


LUANRBRADACH.—-For erecting thirty-one houses 


architect, Clive-chambers, Windsor-place, Cardiff :-— 
W. Williams & Son 
T. Beavan 
Watkins & Smith 
©, Leather & Sons........... ° 
J. Liovd 





T. F. Howells. Cardiff*.... a ae 
H. Davies & Son ............ 194100 


LONDON.—For the erection of boat-houre, Battersea 
Park, for the London County Council :— 
P. B. Evans & Co, £739 0| H. Bragg & Sons, 
Chambers Bros. .. 632 0 Ltd. 


Ltd., Kensing- 
ton High-street, 
566 0 w.* seeee 40400 
F.& H. F. Higgs.. 555 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of a band-stand, Finsb 
Park, for the London County Council :— sid 


Parrott & Isom £487 10 6] Boulton & Paul, 
0} Ltd. 5S 





Stevens & Sons 
W. #H. Lascelles 

& Co., Ltd... 445 610 
W.J.Clemens. 42318 5 
Chambers Bros, 415 0 0 
—— & Uo., 


R. Jackson & 
Co,, 92, Upper 
Tollington- 
park, N.* .. 36912 1 





LONDON.—For the erection of extension buildings to 
the new hospital at Haverstock Hill, for the Committee 
of Hampstead General Hospital. Messrs. Young & Hall 
rare RB pence ery py Bloomsbury, W.c. 

uantities by Messrs. Ruant & Young, 17, U - 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C. :— . ee 
W. Willett £12,531 Kirk & Randall £11,516 
Gough & Co, .... 12,414 J. Allen & Sons |. 11/435 
Perry € Co, .. - 12.358 McCormick & Sous 11 392 
Patioan & Fother- Davey, }44....... 11,387 
_ ingham......... 12,210, B. B Nightiogale 11°18 
Todson & Sons .. 32,111 J. Barker & Coe +3 11014 
Johnson & Co,.... 11,730 W. Lawrence & Son 10,998 

G.E. Wallis & Sons, 





11,640 Broadmeed 
Spencer, Santo, & Works Maid- 
Gicsvvessessce Baan ‘ 


for Lilanbradach Building Club. Mr. J. H. Phillips, | 


| 
Canon Halt-_ | Leyton Flat (ait pater 
| (All Exterior.) 


d, 


scosocoo 


Messrs. | 
Jarvis & Richards, Architects to the Surrey Education | 


Builders... £2,217 00 | 
2,298 00 


J, Milten ..,, 2.410 0 0) 2281 00) 
Crosby & Co... 2.882 00] Mitchell Bros, 2,260 00 | 


| O..-ce00 2165 ON | 
Sons 2,338 00) G.Chuter® .. 2,135 122 | 


LEWISHAM.—For kerbing, channelling and metalling 
the roadway and paving the footpaths with artificial | 
stone, Bargery road, ete, for Lewisham Borough | 





stone* te eeeeee 10,040 | 


LEYTON,—For claansing, painting, repairs, and alterations to schools, for the Education Committee. ar. 
William Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, B.C, :— 


| . } 
-road, Church-road. | Kirk d 
ale road, 
Caapeovecoent | bundsy" 


ior, . { 
terior Boys } Works.) 


Department.) House.) 


C's, Ge.) se 
i 5 0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 0 

tf] 

0 

0 

233 °0 «1 
$410 0 
37. 0 0 
a7 17 6 
2300 
3110 6 
32 00 
31 006 


Sssossscoevsos econ 
os 


425 

378 

380 i 100 0 

398 | — 

635 240 0 

338 i 96 0 
87 15 


4810 6 
i 0 0 
218 0 


ooo cosooss coo 


LONDON.—For Paddington District Pozt-office 
enlargement :— 

Crodit. 
seve £4600 
rio) ene 

C, Ansell .. 0.04... 4000 
J, & W. Deake.... : sees 190 
Aldin Bros. & Devies ...... ss. 300 
Rpeechley & Smith ...... ne dite: 
Edwards & Medway ...... 36, cove 1600 
J. Barker & Co.. Ltd. sic Se 
B. B. Nightingale .... 5 co 100 
J. Smith & Sons, Lid, .... ec, O80 
Spencer, Santo, & Co, ° sven 3280 
Scesu om 
W. Taylor & Co. ......... eace 200 
W. H, Lorden & Bon ...... 36,000 .... 185 
Vigor & Co. caee SO0 
W. Johnson & Co,, Ltd..... eee bo 
Perry Bros. .....e-eseeees 8 were 324 
GC. WOR, TAB. cc cccecncosa 3 aca 1888 
H. M. Patrick ............ 34, bass (200 
J, Garrett & Son.......... 3 PN sad 
W, King & Son .......... 3 eves < OT 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd... see 
Killby & Gayford ........ 3 een 208 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ....  ¢ je 
H, J. Williams, Ltd. ...... ade 
J. Chessum & Sons........ ose SOO 
Galbraith Bros, ......... sie a 
: - 31,000 .... 200 
J. Allen & Sons, Ltd.* .... 29,990 .... S515 


—a ne ete., for Finchley Urban District 
iu ; 


Cables. MS 
Callenders Cable and Construction Co.* £15,662 5 5 


Whitehall Estates, Broughton-avenue, Sewer. 
Killingback* ............ eu £1,607 34 


New Sewage Scheme, First Instalinent. : 
C, Ford® ...... : £6,766 15 6 


Slab Paving. 

Atlas Stone Co., 38. 644., per saper. yard, for supplying 
paving two inches thick, laid as directed, inciuding 
all shaping, cutting, and waste, and making cod at 
back of path. 

LONDON BOARD OF EDUCATION TENDES<. 
Additional Exit and Cloakroom, etc., in the Infants’ Depatt- 
ment of the Queen's Head-street Schoo!, Islington ©. 

F. W. Harris £163 ©| L.H.& R. Roberts £195 0 
E. Lawrence & Sons 140 0/|J.Grover&Son.. 95 ° 

G. 8. 8. Williams & F. Bull, 31, Old 
Son .......... 1800 Hill-street, Clap- 
McCormick & Sons 1110] ton®.......... #1 10 
(The estimate of the architect (Education) comparable 
with these tenders is £85.) 

Woolwich, The ** Slade’* (Re-division of Rooi*). 
General Builders, Ltd. £620 | H. Groves .....---- £588 
E. P. Bulled & Co, .. 610] H, Kent, Beacon-ro1d, 

B. Spencer & Co..... 610] Hither Green* .... 56 
(The estimate of the architect (Education) comparable 
with these tenders is £584.) 

Holborn, Tower-street (Heating). 
G. Davis ..... ... £486 Of] Wenham &Waters, — 
H. C, Price Lea & £204 
ee . 330 0 
J. Defries & Sons, 
ls Oe Senge en eee 
Turner & Co. .... 3056 10 
Brightside Foundry 
and Engineering 
Co., Ltd. ...... 299 0 


Heating. 4 
(a) That the tender of Wenham & Waters, 1'¢. 
amounting to £495, for iostalling # syst’ ra 
heatiag at the Senrab-street school (Step), 
accordance with a scheme submitted by them, 
accepted. » £597 
(b) That the tender of Strode & Co., amounting '0 *" 
for installing a system of heating at the Sei/ineot 
road school (Wandsworth), be accepted. 


The Provision of the Motor Generators and — 
Witting, Eborall, & Oo.. Lad. Sone awa 812 
Ww Engineering Co., Ltd..... 718 " 
Electric Construction Go., Ltd. ...... 665 ° 
General Electric Co., Led., 71, Queen 666 10 


ey Be fe ee ee tetera reee 
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mounting to £597 ' 


at the Seiline ourt- 


Switchboard’. 


, £812 0 
svew 728 0 
‘ 665 9 


666 10 
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BY Cruwys.- 


W, Bain & COs. never, 
croggon & © bt ee 


-_ ye, 


arbTOW .seaseee 
b ‘I. Hawkins & Co. « 





seveceee £878 


E i H E 


eae ‘tnsieo-chte vee of Tron Building). 


i iia’ og 4 








Binns & Speight, Ltd. 
H. Coltman & oot a 
& sugden, 

Lumley, 8on, & Wood, Ltd 


Hartley 


660 Fmith & Gi, W. Read ...,..., £349 O15. Garrett & So 2¢ 
Ltd..." 55513, Harrison & | Maxwell Bros. .... 346 7| Holliday & Grea: — 
530 eee, 4... | Dowsett & Jenkins 328 0 wood, Lough- 
601| Camberwell*...... 430. wo King ...... 3200] borough Park 
498 - Johnson & Co,, 299 0 Works, Brixton* 247 0 
Supply of Tubular Boilers, 
Boiler delivered complete. 
12 in. wide 14 in, wide 16 in. wide i i 
: wa . . E 18 in. 4 
with 2 tubes. | with 3 tubes, | with 4 tubes. with 4 wd 
£ a. d. a's, <€ 3 : 
Albion [ron COMPANY 2. cccecesececeseeecscees 28 6 215 ‘o 218 « : :% 
Co ee see eerseeeesecrecses 25 0 219 0 215 0 217 6 
stew eer eeeee seen eeeeseses . 2 43 212 6 | et 350 
So whueees Sethe We Kbsece bd 17 6 310 0 4. 56 410 0 
DeVere Seb eeaea ts «+80 25 0 210 0 217 6 2080 
60 and 62, Long-lane, Borough*.. 200 210 0 300 3 9 0 


c, W. Trotman, 60 


For PAINTING AND CLEANING SCHOOLS. 
* Teesdale-street, Bethnal Green, 


kK. Woollaston & J.8. Fenn ...... £487 10 | ey L. Ronald . 205 0} W. Read, 43, 

Co. oc cece cues $2,043 0} Barrett & Power, | Grace & Marsh -- 19910) Chure h-road, 

H, Bouneau .... 614 10 8t. Thomas | H. Leney & Son.. 183 14 | Brixton-hill* .. 158 0 
J Hayden & Sons 597 16 Works, Hack- Gordon House Girls’ Home, 

Staines & Son .. 625 0 WO cinnccccce. DO 0} ar Bros... £293 0 O] H. Tinkler, 72, 
Greenwich-road. . W. Brooking 277 0 OO] Northcote- 
W Ranks........ £100 10] W. Hayter & Son, Chinchen & Cx 21915 0} road. St. 
H. Groves ...... 83 O| 62,Banning-strect, 8 peechley Margaret’s,. . 
Rast Greenwich*. £60 10 Smith ...... 215 0 0] Twickenham* £153 19 11 
Santleystreet, Brixton. | * me ahaa 
W, Fitch ss .. £1,226 | Maxwell Bros. .. OS bo ee tere 
J. Appleby & Sons, 842] Rice& Bon ...... go7 | FOR Paintine tar Exteriors or Counci, Scnoots, 
W. T. Bennett .... 670) H. Br & Sons, Bolingbroke-road, Battersea, 
W.A. King ...... 557] 19, Robsart-street, R, 8. Ronald .... £320 0) E.P. Rulted & Co. £217 0 

Lathey Bros,.... ae 535 Brixton® ...... 457 | K. Flood ....... . 209 O| W, Johnson & Co, 262 0 

W. Read | .cctkevs 622 4. Garrett & Son... 265 07} B. Triggs. ¥?. The 
Queen's Head-street, Islington. Lote & Co. ...... 243 16 Chase, Clapham*® 142 0 

Patman & Fothering- J. Grover & Bon .... £446 Rice & Sons...... 222 0 

ham sive eseeeee £580} W, Cha pell Sibeeees 395 Springheld.”’ Kennington, 

T. Cruwy8.....ssece 856 8 t R. Roberts, Tale & Co, ...... 10 O} B. Triggs ........ £130 0 
McCormick & Sons .. 545] 34, Rheidol-terrace. Lathey Bros, .... 147 0} Rice & Son, 15, 

C. BR. Price .csccten. Mee Islington® ........ 356 wW. Hornett. tee ae 138 16 Stockwell-road, 
Napirr-street, Hoxton. P.Lapthorne & Co, 135 Of} S.WL* | ..... . 126 0 
McCormick & Sons ., £585 | Barrett & Power .... £432 ects reat. Wentamwth, 
Stames & Son ...... 685] W. Chappell, 243, J.& M. Patrick ., £267 9 | Lathey Bros £159 0 
Grover & Son ...... 404 ew, Maida- R. A. Jewell 221 0) W. Garrett & Son 146 0 
Stevems & Sons....,. 4461 vale* ............ 430 | W. . ree = 0 * Meena, 17, 
. Bryon and hit - . + Cone & Ses 0 oughton-street, 
H, Bounean, Pedi raaaty ay gaat -.. £219 0 Mastin, Wells, £Co. spindle Aldwych*.. -+ee 139 10 
\.W. Derby .... 247 0] Vigor & Co., King- , Testing Graveney, | Wana. 
J, Haydon & Sons 24615] street, Poplar*.. 206 0 kK. 8, Ronald ...... £240 | Rice & Sons ........ £167 
R.Woollaston &Co, 240 0 3 at oe tt 4 Hollidaya Greenwood, 
** Elm Court.” Norwood, ltumétn .. el Ge its 
W. Johnson & Co, £199 OF H. Line ........ £172 0 Conway-road. Woolwich. == 
k.P. Balled & Co, 186 O]W. Read, 43, W.J. Howie .. £140 00) E, Proctor&Son £114 00 
Maxwell Bros..... 182 0] Church-road, S. Musgrove... 138 86 a 8s. Feen. 4 
J,&C. Bowyer .. 173 10 Brixton Hill* . 147 0 W.Hayter& Son 134100 William-street, 
Upton House Truant School. H, L. Holloway 134 09 Woolwich* .. 93189 
J. Stewart ...... £620 0} F. Stevens & Sons £363 0 | H. Groves 139 00! 
Staines & Son.... 510 0] R, Woollaston & “ Slade,” Woolwich. 
W.Shurmur& Sons 476 0 | aS Se 360 0 | &. Muscrove...... £133 5| EB, Proctor & Sons, £108 0 
J. Grover & Son,, 434 0| W. Silk & Son. 13, H. Grovea ...... 125 0/;J. S. Fean, 42, 
Vigor & Co... .., . 398 10 High-«t reet, W.J. Howie .... 113 0 William - street, 
Rarrett & Power... 390 0 Homerton* . 33717. W. Hayter & Son. 112 10 Woolwich* .... 93 18 
H, Bouneau 268 10 ‘ Vicarage-road, Woolwich. 
Shoreditch Technical itute, Ww. ayter E. Proctor & 
W, Cubitt & Co... £499 0 1 HAR. Roberts £336 0 900. -.-.-- £289 100) Son ....... £155 00 
W. Reason ..... . $19 101G, Barker........ 366 Newell & Lusty 20110 0} J. 8. Fenn, 42, 
Staines & So W. J. Howie 189 90] William-street, 
n.... 418 O} J, Grover & Son, ~ : Ps 
Killby & Gayford 413 0 Wilton Works. H. Groves 185 00 Woolwicht .. 145 00 
W.Shurmur€Sons 401 15! Yelington®...... 346 0 5: Musgrove» 175 Meet 
Choumert-road, Peckham. launieeth Roma. 
1.G Sharpington .. £560) E, Triggs ........ £427 J, & M. Patrick £383 | W. Johnson & Co, .. £189 
y: 7. Bennett ...,.. 468] . Proctor & fon.... 402 R.A. Jewell......-- 310 B. Troggs ...... ee ae 
woe &Sons.... 447 | J. Garrett & Son, 83, J. Garrett & Sons.... 265] Holliday & Green 
W.Chappell........ 485 Balham-hill* ...... 395 Holloway Bros. (Lon- wood, Loughhboro’ 
Cubitt Town, Poplar. GOR) on ceive cccees 252 Park Works, Brix- 
Vigor & Co, £114 001 &. Proctor & Son.. £99 0 W.Smith & Sons.... 211} tom*® ............ 153 
Newell Lusty 1131090] R. Woollaston «& | Se ee 210 
W. Banks .... 109196] Co,, 40, Turner’s- Globe-terrace, Bethnal Green. 
H. Groves ..., 105 00] road, Limehouse* 86 10 Staines & Sons £160 0 0) Stevens & Sons £123 10 0 
A.W, Derby .. 103 00 J. Haydon & sae i's py Ohsias - 00 
Wood-str fee Re ees eee 47 - Bouneau.. .. 1 18 6 
R, Woollaston & Co, , oe Lh my 42. William- Press, Robinson, H. Willmott, 
E. Proctor & Son.... 399 street, Woolwich*.. £2908 § pos g pe 7 00; The Triangle, 
H, Groves i225 524 373 | Barrett & Power 180 00] Hackney*.... 119 00 
Wead'o-venh tua W. Silk&Sons.. 129 00 
W. A. Kies co £504 0 w. T. Bennett . £386 0 Daubeney-road, Hackney. 
Lathey Bros McCormick & Sons .. £258| G. Barker ...... oes» £185 
Wee nase 487 0} W. Hayter & Son, 38 10 Pri 259 | Barrett & Pow 183 
Win Oads-++e 460 0] Wi Bayer &Son.. 379 0) Wh Ser i Gees, 260 | HL. Bonstna, 14 and & 
Maxwell Bros...., 444 01H Kent, Reacon- N & 80 om 227} Roval Victor-pl 

V. Chappell .. 418 0 road, Hither- Ww. i —f eerre = fan eee c' 3 ace, 10 
J. Garrett & Son... 389 0} green® ........ 267 0 | H. Willmott ........ -road*.... 

road, Poplar | Killby & Gayford.. x re & iota: 

Sa ' Glengall- . | ow Cree 0) 
ey | & Lusty £293°10 0 K. Proctor & Son £149 00 A. W. Derby...... £88 0| H. Groves ........ £59 0 
TW pantthy ++ 194 00). Woollaston 3.8. Fenn ........ @0 0 | Vigor & Co. King- 

W.B NKS. e045 174186] & Co, 40 R. Woollaston & Co, 62 0 street. Poplar* .. 57 10 
He Cree 168 OO) Tarner's-road, “ Lawrence,” Bethnal Green, 

7 OT \eS aes. 160 00] Limehouse*.. 140 00 | Newell & Lusty £166 100 Stevens & Sons £135 00 
“es Wooelmore-street, Poplar. | J. Grover & Son 162 0 0j Vigor & Co..... 127 00 
: . NPAU ss seg £656 0|R. Woollaston & | Staines & Son.. 158 0 0| H. Bouneau. 1a 
yg con & Sons 644 0} Oo, ...... “5g 22 9 J. Haydon & and 2, Royal 
cE -+see 315 O] A. W. Derby, 60 Sons ........ 152106! Victor-place 
Vie “4 Cotteeees 311 10 Mayfair-avenue, H. Willmott .. 144 00! Old Ford-road* 114 00 

Or € Co. ea as 310 Iiford*....... . 291 0 aa ee S28. Sooke is 
a W. Cubditt & Co. £2 ; oole 
on de Go, 584 | Shevene 80s, £304 |“ A “159 10 0 
» FOXle ie bo sts i § e. 
Teun corsets 480) W. Chappell, 243, | y Getic’ 7722 31 19/6. Johnson, 3, 
Marchant « Hirst <> 448 ais! mo Bristow & Eat- Daltiog - 
A. H. fons... ..0ccc0 ae Srnene well .....-++ 225 100 ates smith® 135 00 
. G. Neal........ 1 
Settles-street, Stepney. ; *"Brewhouse-lane, St, George-in-the-East. 
Wi pariast n&Co, £496 01 5,8, Fenn ...... £399 0 | A. W. Derby .... £109 0) H. Bouneau ...... £75 10 
Ww rmur Sons 473 10 Vigor & 0o....... J. Haydon & Sons 100 0/G, Barker, 45 & 50, 

HH. Lascelles & A. W. Derby, 60, & .. 94 0| New-road, White- 

G. Barker 7000" 459 0] M Vigor @ Qo,...... 84 0] chapel, B,*...... 61 6 
W.Chappeti'°: $39 0] Wford®...c.s0» 374 0 ‘ br te 
hia sete eererere v 











_BUIL DER. 


| Dortinseii: Wandsworth, 


Mitcham-lane, Wandsworth. 


| 
| E. P. Builed & se £223 10 | Dowsett & Jonkins £182 0 























) San: | 
i2] 
: Silwood-street, Rotherhithe, 
Se eee wee — W. Sayer &Son .... £17) 
R, Woollaston & Co... H. Groves, Stockwell- 
W. J. Howie..... een 74 street, Greenwich*.. 15 
Manchester-street, St. Pancras. 
J. C, Richards & Co, £198 | T. Cruwys.......... £1 
G. Foxley .......... 190 | Marchant & Hirst. 

Ww. Ken 186 136, Highgate-road* 129 
Stanhope-street, St, Pancras. 
Parrott & Ison .... £199 0 | W. Chappell ...... £145 0 

G, Foxley —_..... - 1950;)4. H. Inns, 36, 

Chinchen & Co..... 177 3 Camomile-street- 

Cowley & Drake .. 1705 ehambers, 

Marchant & Hirst.. 1690 Bishopsgate’. . 138 0 
Garratt-lane, Wandzworth (mentally defective I 

E. B. Tucker...... £45 O/| R. 3S, Ronald...... £34 10 

Holioway Bros..... 44 0/J. & C, Brown, 1, 

R, A. Jewell ..... - 42 0 Inman-road, 
ae & Green- Earisfield* ...... 24 6 
Cator-street, Camberwell, 

H. Line ........ £349 O} J. Parsons ...... £264 © 
T.G.Sharpington. 297 6 7" Young ...... 262 6 
W. V. Goad...... 238 0 A! 246 1% 
J.&C. Bowyer. -. 268 0 i. L, Holloway}.. 232 © 
W.L. Bragg .... 265 © 
——— Camberwell $ 
J.J. Richards.... £375 0 | Maxwell Bros... £281 9 
_ Saas 369 10 | Rice & Son ...... 247 «9 
W. V. Goad...... 337 0} W. L. Bragg . 239 1 
W. Sayer & Son 212 0} W. Young ...... 231 0 
J.F. Ford ...... 2383 0 
Star-lane, Fulham. 

Bristow & Eatwell £375 _ W. Chappell ...... £190 0 
R. 8. Ronald .... 360 Aldridge & Son, 78, 

8. N. Soole & Son 218 : Harlesden - road 

J. Christie ...... 195 0 Willesden Green* 190 9 





Fossdene-roud, Greenwich, 


W.J. Howie .... 
H. Groves 
H. 1. 


Holloway . 
W, Hayter & Son 1 


£175 0 
170 O'|J. &. 
164 0! 
E. Provtor & Son 169 0) 


Fenn, 42, 
William -street, 
Wooiwich* 

4910 


Glyn-road, Hackney. 


oy eae 
McCormick & Sons 
W.Shurmuré Sons 
W, Silk & Son... 
G, Barker ...... 


£174 0° J. Stewart 
171 : 
166 10 Barrett & Power 
147 15 St. 
139 10 


0 A. Willmott 


Thomas's 


Hamond-s yuare, Haggerston. 


A. H. toms ...... 
J. Haydon & Sons 
W. Shurmur & 


£428 0 
219 0 


G. Kirby 


US wt sace 204 Oj} Stevens & Sons, 
F, W. Harris & Co, 192 10!| Yonge-park, N.* 
J. Grover 4 Son.. 168 0O| 


7 Islington, 
uM 


Staines & Son.... £163 


R,. Woollaston & Co, £142 0 


139 9 


Works,Hackney* 120 0 


1! 
Marchant & Hurst 137 0 
134 10 


£299 |.Marchant & Hirst .. £159 





T. Cruwys.. avr W. Chappell, 243, 
re Richards & Co.. 227 Elgin-avenue, = 
reg Peer BREE We cccdoseccee 55 
Stevens & Sons 162 | 
Upper Kennington-lane, Kennington. 
W. King & Son .... £250| EF. B.Tacker ...... £166 
J. Appleby & Sons .. 190) T. Lapthorne € Co... 145 
W. Smith & Son .... 179) Rice & Son, 15. Stock- 
PS fe 172 well-road, 8.W..... 141 
Heckford-street, Limehouse. 
A. W, Derby .... £175 0]G. Barker .. €144 19 
J.8. Fenn ...... 165 18 | R.Woollaston & Co. 134 0 
A, E.Svmes .... 155 O] Vigor & Co.. King- 
J. Haydon & Sons 153 10 street, Poplar*.. 131 0 
Effra-parade. Norwood. 
W. T. Bennett ...... £165} H. Bragg & Sons .... £117 
J.&C. Bowyer .... 159} Holliday &Greenwood 19! 
Grace & Marsh...... sm W Read nies OF 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 129|J. J. Richards. 9, 
Lathey Bros. ...... 125 Shannon-grove 
Maxwell Bros. ...... 119 Brixton, S.W.*.... 93 
Arthur-street, Peckham. 
) 7 eee £169 0} W..7. Howie ‘<- SS 0 
J. Parsons ...... 156 0/| H.L. Holloway .. 126 9 
Martin, Wellk.&Co, 149 0 | W, Young 123 0 
J. Greenwooa,Ltd. 148 10) W. Sayer & Son. 
W. Hayter & Son 13910, 86 New Kent- 
H. Groves ...... 139 0; road, S.E.* .... 123 0 
Marner-street, Bow and Bromiley. 
G. Barker ..... . £180 O} Vigor & Co....... £130 0 
A, E, Symes .... 172 0/ R. Woollaston & 


J. Haydon & Sons 14017 
139 0 


Stevens & Sons .. 


LONDON.—For constructing covered reservoirs, 


Co., 40, Turner’s- 
road,Limehouse* 99 


ete., 


at Fortis Green, Hornsey, for Metropolitan Water Board. 
Mr. Joseph Francis, C.E. Quantities by Messrs, Fowler 






& Hugman :-— 

W. Kennedy. Ltd. ............£130,167 3 0 
Wilkinsen Bros. .............- 105,941 0 0 
W., Griffiths & Co., Ltd, ........ 101,939 4 4 
) Ae Re ee oe 100,987 0 0 
T. Adams & Sons .............. 585 8 1 
S. Pearson & Son, Ltd, ........ 91,827 8 6 
J.Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ........ 87,783 0 0 
T. Docwra & Son ...........4:- 85,340 12 5 
OC, A. Zadig & Co. .... 6.200050 84.756 19 0 
G, Trentham........ceceeee++- 82,703 5 11 
J. Aird & Soms ......... iwitses 82,464 1 1 
PD. R. Patterson ..... cndatee te 80,936 5 10 
G. Hay & Co. ...... headed eee 80,721 12 11 
W. Muirhead & Co. ..........-- 77,318 13 3 
. B, Neal, Ltd... 76,544 19 11 
Boulding & Yerburgh . 76,529 0 © 
Se Mi NE ca ck sesecedeedcece 75, "990 5 li 
— BM cckivekescteesce 75.873 9 5 
J. Moran & Son, — cebedeee «0 75,631 16 0 
Ree ME. ii ckdscdees oe 75,211 0 5 
Davies, Ball, € Co. 74, 197 11 10 


eee ee eeeeee 


W, Lawrence & 800........+--- 7 000 0 


0 
A, Braithwaite & Co, .......... 73,737 10 4 
B&B. Tes 0... ccccccccees-- 73,447 0 0 
A. E. Nunn ....... wkuaes wesce taee @ 4 
og hE meng aes * : i) 
Sous, Lta....... 1,665 2 
aa... 70288 211 
Pethick Bros. .........+--.--- 69,909 0 
W. Moss & Son, Ltd. .......... 68,800 18 : 
J. Byrom, Ltd., Bury, Lancs* .. $0278 17 9 
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LONDON.—For kerbiag, channelling, and making-up 
roads for the Lewisham Borough Council, Mr. E, Van 
person A.M.L.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Bargery-road. 
Martin .......... £050] Fry Bros. . £912 
Woodham & Sons 926) J.Mowlem & Co.,Ltd, 895 
H. Wheeler 920 | W. Pearcet 824 


Dunoon-road. 
. H. Wheeler £512 | B. Martin 
ty Bros, 498 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd, 425 

George-lane. 
RB, Martin ........ £1,229 | W. Pearce : 
J. Mowlem & Co., H. Woodham & Sons 
1,150 | Fry Bros.+........ 


B. 
H 
Ww 
Ww 
F 
J. 





LONDON.—For the erection of colour works (Building 
No. 25) at Homerton, N.E., for Messrs, L. Berger & 
Sons, Mr: H. Tanner. A.R.1.B.A., architect, 12, Regent- 
street, 8.W. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. & P. B. 
Strudwick :— 

Foster & Dicksee .. £7,705 | Colls & Son 
Mowlem & Co. .... 7,700 | Chessum &Co..... 7,474 


LONDON.—-For the erection of colour works (Building 
No. 3) at Homerton, N.E., for Messrs. L. Berger & 
Sons. Mr. H. Tanner, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 12, Regent- 


street, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. & P. B. | 


Rtrudwick :-— 

Waring, White, &Co. £6,731 ¢ Carmichael 
Colls & Son 6,468 | Chessum & Co.* 
Holland & Hannen 6,451 


Cottage, Lower-street, Haslemere :— 
F, Milton : D, Fry 
R. Smith 1,350 | Haslemere Builders, 
Chapman & Lowry 1,300 Ltd.® ...ccecees 


MORESBY.—For erecting new stables and byres at 


High Common Gate Farm. Moresby, near Whitehaven, | 


for Mr. W. Burnyeat. Mr. J. 8S. Stout, architect, 36, 
Lowther-street, Whitehaven. Quantities by architect :— 
Mason: H. Doloughan, _ Bigrigg, 

Cumberland £553 71 
Joiner: J. Shaw, Moresby 222 18 1 
Slating: G. Burrow, Workington 
Plumbing : W. Holloway, Whitehaven .. 18 19 3 


SALTASH.—For premises, Fore-street, Saltash, for 
Mr. F. A. Rawling. Mr, Edgar M. Leest, architect, 
Devonport and Saltash. Quantities by Messrs, Leest & 
Adams :— 

T. May & Son.... £759 91) W. H. Rothery, 
Pearce Bros. ..., 467 17 Saltash} £42 
W. V. Alford .... 436 4 

t Revised tender accepted. 


SANDBACH.—For erecting workshop, alterations, 
etc., at the central premises, Bold-street, for Sandbach 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. A. Price, 
architect, Elworth, Sandbach :-— 

W. Street G. Edwards, 
J, Stringer Alsager* 
Jackron & Co... .. 0 

[Quoted probable cost £561.] 


£549 10 


SENGHENYDD.—For erecting sixty houses and for 
road-making, ete,, for the Lewis Merthyr Consolidated 
Collieries, Ltd. Mr. J. H. Phillips, architect, Clive- 
chambers, Windsor-place, Cardiff : 

C. Jenkins & +1. Evans ., £12,850 0 0 

Son .... £15,902 710]R. Jones .. 12,604 0 0 
Davies & A.J.Rossiter 12,600 0 0 

Lioyd.... 14,812 16 6) J, Pugh.... 12,41810 3 
T.F.Howells 13,510 0 0] J. Williams 12,062 0 0 
A. Richards J.Hovells.. 11,796 15 0 

&Son.... 13,079 © 0] Hamilton & 

M. Harding 13,051 0 0 Millard, 
W.J.Madiey 12,968 0 0 Caerphilly* 11,639 0 0 


SEV ENOAKS,—For erecting an isolation hospital at 
Otford, for the Rural District Council. Mr. M. Maberly 
Smith, architect, 62, bBerners-street. Oxford-street, 
London, W. Quantities by Messrs, Gleed & Belcher, 
Sand 9, Martins-lane, Cannon-street, London, E.C, :— 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead 
WON, MEMOIR oo oi isch nk bac £5,534 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.— For erecting a mission church | 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


| PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
| ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 


and schoolroom at Beech, for the Rev. D. W. Jenkinson, 

Messrs, R. Scrivener & Sons, architects, Hanley :-— 

J, Cooke........., £1,440 | J. Fielding & Sons . £1,278 

I. Ward &Sons.... 1,416) Tompkingon A 

T. Godwin 1,347 Bettelley, Longton* 1,197 
| T. Moss 1,193 
'T, R. Yoxall 1,180 








OUTH SHIELDS.—For the construction of 87 lineal 
Bo of concrete sea-wall between Whitburn and Fulwell, 
for the Rural District Council. Mr. J. H. Morton, 
F.R.LB.A., 50, King-street, South Shields :— 

J. Rule........ £500 501K. M. Storey .. £376 17 0 
G. Wells ...... D. & J. Ranken 375 00 
Middlemiss Bros, ‘ Brown. yor 0 


0 
317 5 
: eoes S15 O 
J. B, Stott .... G. Bailey ...... 311 9 
‘erey&Chariton 00 
{Surveyor's estimate, £305.] 


STAINLAND.—For taking up and redressing about 
660 yds, super, of old setts and repaving with new setts, 
part of Station-road. for Stainland-with-Old-Lindley 
Urban District Councl, Mr. J. H. Walker, Surveyor, 
Mechanic's Hall, Stainland :-— 

D. Brook & Son, redressing old setts, 10d. per yd, ; 
setting new setts, 2s. per yd. ; setting old redressed 
setts, 2s. per yd. 

W. Billington & J. White, redressing old setts, 9d. 
per yd. ; setting new setts, Is. 0d, per yd.; setting 
old redressed setts, 2s, 6d. per yd. 

Riley Bros, & Hartley, redressing old setts, 7}d. per 

.; setting pew setts, 1s. 6d, per yd. ; setting old 
redressed setts, 1s, 6d, per yd. 

Amos, Burton, Lee Mount, redressing old setts, Od. per 
yd. ; setting new setts, 1s, 2d. per yd.; setting old 
redressed setts, 1s, 3d. per yd.* 


SUNDRIDGE.—For alterations and additions to the 


| Union Workhouse, Ide-hill, for Sevenoaks Guardians, 
MARLEY.—For erection of a house at Marley, | 
Haslemere, Mr. John H. Howard, architect, The | 


Messrs. Llewellyn & Pawley, architects, 86, High-street, 
Sevenoaks -— 
C, Bentley 


WELLINGTON.—For erecting house and butcher's 
premises at Trench-road, Mr. A. Jenkins, architect aod 
surveyor, Beli-street-chambers, Wellington :— 

France Bros,...... £554 0 | Skelhorre 
Blakemore 5490 W. Martino, 
A. Holmes........ 545 0 Donnington*.... 496 5 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For alterations and addi- | 


| Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. Hugh Nettleton, | ploy e y 


tions to the matron’s house at Statutory Hospital. for 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super- Mare :-— 
A. Rossiter & Sons .. £356) H, A. Forse & Sons 


H. Dyet...cs catien is 325 } Contractors, Bristol* £309 | 


Correction.—In our iseue of the 14th inst., in the list ‘of | 


tenders received for stabling, etc., at Seatord, the address 
of Messrs. Wm, Cooper & Cousseps is given aa East- 
bourne, It should have been Hastings and Seaford. 








LIMITED, 
121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 


Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


£256 0} RK. Wallis........ £197 0 | 
. | R. Durtnell& Sons 245 9] K. Canfield, Sun- 

i W.P. Banks .... 219 0 dridge, Seven- 

| H. J. Smith & Son 198 0] onks* 157 10 





| ON APPLICATION. 


The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd., BATH, 
For all the Proved Kinds of 


BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for ene, Waterprooti 
Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C, Trask & 
The Doulting Btone Co.) os 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-H am, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—-Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


GREEK MARBLE. — 


White and Bive Pentelikon at Low Prices 
for BUILDING PURPOSES. 
Beautiful Colours for Interior Decoration 

Pull Particulars and Samples :— 
MARMOR, LIMITED, 
18, Finsbury-square, F.C. 








Ree Advt. p. xiv. 


Asphalte.— The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 12, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces. 
Asphalte Contraetors to the Forth Bridge (>. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
' LITHOGRAPHERS, 








Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 
QUANTITIES, ete., LITHOG RAPHE! 


accurately and with despatch. [ Telgphone No. « 


Weatminster 





| METCHIM a SON {StH 


| “QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,’ 


W.H.Lascelles&Co. 


or 1906, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1), post!) 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 





-Cnas. E. ORFEUR, L10. 


ESTIMATES 


COLNE BANK WORKS, 
COLCHESTER. 


Telephone ; 019%. Telegrams : ‘Orfeur, Colchester.” 
LONDON OFFICE : 161, COMMERCIAL STREET. 
TE  , 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE, PLUKINGTON & U0 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the | 


(EstasiisHEp 1838.) 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, £.C, 


Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau fisphalte. 





WHITE sILIca PAVING. 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





at 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO, LTD 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 


Contain the latest improvements; a 


in 1905. 


Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 
Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 


new patent granted 
partments, 


Over 12,000 apparatus supplied to Government De- 


No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever. 
Not affected by frost. 


IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUTSIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES. 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON BOARD SHIP. 


Can be hired for temporary use. 
Apparatus on view at the Company's address 


Pamphlets sent post-free. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, *:SA83i%.<° 





